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The Prayer of the Reed. 


BY BLISS CARMAN. 


“ Theard the rushesin the twilight ; 
LT overheard them at the dusk of day.” 


MAKE me thy priest, O Mother, 
And prophet of thy mood, 

With all the forest wonder 
Enraptured and imbued. 


Be mine but to interpret, 
Follow, nor misemploy, 

The doubtful books of silence, 
The alphabet of joy. 


A pipe beneath thy fingers, 
Blown by thy lips in spring 

With the old madness, urging 
Shy foot and furtive wing; 


A reed wherein the life-note 
Is fluted clear and high, 
Immortal and unmeasured— 
No more than this am I. 


Delirious and plangent, 
I quiver to thy breath; 

Thy fingers keep the notches 
From discord and from death. 


Unfaltering, unflagging, 
Comes the long, wild refrain, 
With ardors of the April 
In woodnotes of the rain. 


Be mine the merest inkling 
Of what the shore larks mean, 
And what the gulls are crying _ 
The wind whereon they leaf. 


Teach me to close the cadence 
Of one brown forest bird, 

Who opens so supremely, 
Then falters for thy word. 


One hermit thrush entrancing 
The solitude with sound; 
Give me the golden gladness 

Of music so profound! 


So leisurely and orbic, 
Serene and undismayed, 

He tries the measure over, 
Perfection still delayed. 


No hurry nor annoyance; 
Enough for him to try 

The large few notes of prelude 
Which put completion by. 


In ages long hereafter 
His heritor may learn 

What meant those pregnant pauses, 
And that unfinished turn. 


And one shall read thy world-runes 
To find them all, one day, 

Parts of a single motive, 
Scored in an ancient way. 


Till then, be mine to master 

One phrase in all that strain— 
The /argo of thy beauty, 

The litany of pain. 


For, swayed through calms of dreaming, 
Or bowed by gusts of thought, 
A reed within the river, 


I waver and am naught. 
Boston, Mass. 





At Lanier’s Grave. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 


I stAND beneath the native tree 
That guards the spot where thou art laid; 
For since thy light is lost to me 
I loiter in the shade. 


I lean upon the rugged stone, 
As on the breast from which I came, 
To learn ’tis not my heart alone 
That bears thy sacred name. 
Sr. Cuarces Coiiece, Exvricotr Crry, Mp. 
































The Old Shah and the New Shah. 


BY THE REV. W. A. SHEDD. 


ALL the world was startled by the assassination of 
H. I. M. Nasr-ed-Din, Shah. We were all preparing to 
celebrate the Jubilee of his beneficent reign—on the 
whole, the most prosperous Persia has seen since the 
days of Shah Abbas the Great—when suddenly 
came word of his death. Startling as was the event 
itself, perhaps even more surprising was the equanim- 
ity with which the country as a whole received it. 
The beginning of the late Shah’s reign was a trou- 
blous time, and he secured the throne by vigorous 
action and warlike preparation, aided by diplomatic 
and military attachés of the British Legation. The 
end of his reign has been anticipated as a time of 
disturbance and possible revolution. Political proph- 
ets have confidently fixed on his death as the time for 
foreign intervention, if not occupation; but the event 
sadly discredited prophecy. 

At the time the writer was traveling, and could not 
but feel apprehensive of danger; but everything was 
perfectly quiet. The most disturbed persons in-the 
country seemed to be the charvadars, or owners of 
pack horses, who were in terror of being impressed 
to carry royalty and nobility to Teheran. The rush 
was naturally greatest at Tabriz, for the time being 
the royal residence—if the word ‘‘rush’’ be permis- 
sible in speaking of the stately, leisurely movements 
of Oriental royalty. Thousands of horses, mules and 
camels were pressed into service to carry the new 
Shah and his»court to the capital, great stores of 
provisions were collected at different points on the 
road between Tabriz and Teheran, while caravans 
shunned the former city as if it were plague-stricken, 
and traffic was at a standstill. This state of things 
increased the already great scarcity of grain, and 
bread became extraordinarily bad and dear. As the 
large majority of people in Tabriz live on bakers’ 
bread, the discontent was a standing menace to the 
peace, and bread riots were imminent. The néw 
Shah met the emergency with lavish expenditure for 
grain, imported largely from the region of Erivan, in 
Russian Transcaucasia. Thus danger was averted. 
In parts southern Persia, especially in Shiraz, 
severe b riots took place, not more serious, how- 
ever, than those in Tabriz last fall, then headed by 
some very redoubtable Amazon rioters. In some 
other parts.roads were rather more unsafe than 
usual, but these are common vicissitudes of Persian 
rule; and, on the whole, this summer is a time of 
rather more than usual quiet. 

The wise men who prophesied evil so confidently 
have explanations of the non-fulfilment of their ora- 
cles, a very plausible one being the unmexpectedness of 
the Shah’s death. Those in Persia who might have 
made trouble were themselves taken by surprise and 
were unprepared, while Russia was busy crowning her 
own Czar. The assassin, if he is, indeed, a member of 
a revolutionary clique, defeated his own purpose. In 
the slow-going East even rebellion and riot cannot 
be hurried. It may be remarked that a few of the 
aforesaid wiseacres persist in the opinion that evil is 
still imminent. Where the writer now is the Shah’s 
death had a paradoxical effect in strengthening the 
local Government. The old Governor, a Persian of 
the old style, on being asked whether the country 
would now be safe, replied: ‘‘ What! / am not dead.” 
He proved himself exceedingly alive, and the disor- 
ganization of the central Government left him free to 
exercise salutary tyranny in the manner of yore— 
z.e., slit noses, bastinado ad /ibitum, etc. 

To Europeans a surprising and rather pathetic cir- 
cumstance was the absence of mourning for the old 
king. Queen Victoria, and probably other foreign 
rulers, sent messages of condolence; but in Persia 
there was no visible sign ot mourning. The assassina- 
tion occurred on Friday, and the following Wednes- 


day was to have been the great day ofthe Jubilee 
celebration. The three days ending with that Wednes- 
day were made days of illumination and celebra- 
tion for the new Shah. The telegraph is Government 
property, and news travels slowly in Persia. Many 
lighted their lanterns, scarcely knowing whether it was 
in honor of Nasr-ed-Din or Muzafar-ed-Din. In one 
provincial town a foreign resident had been invited to 
an official Jubilee dinner. He received word from his 
host that the Shah was dead, but that the dinner would 
come off 2” honor of the new Shah. In a chief city 
of Persia the only flag at half-mast was the British 
Consul’s, and his position as mourner was too lonely 
to be long endurable, and soon the British ensign 
waved from the staff’s top. So everywhere Vive le roz 
silenced Le rozest mort. This was not simply lack of 
feeling, but also wise policy. 

Another, and perhaps more powerful reason, for 
quiet was that the nobility and hierarchy alike knew 
that any disturbance might lead to far-reaching con- 
sequences. During the Muharam, which followed the 
Shah's death by about six weeks, the Governor in at 
least one town had soldiers accompany every pro- 
cession to avert any fanatical outbreak. It was com- 
monly reported also that the U/ema warned the peo- 
ple inthe mosques, saying: ‘‘ Why should we have the 
Russian znfidels rule over us?’’ The quiet is a tribute 
to the stability of the governmental system built up 
by Nasr-ed-Din. Much may be said of its faults 
and shortcomings, but it is not without strength. 
British influence was exerted actively to maintain 
tranquillity and very wisely, for any change cannot 
but be to Russia’s rather than English advantage. 
Diplomacy and arms may delay the advance of Rus- 
sia in Persia; but even the most ardent British parti- 
gan cannot intelligently expect the establishment of 
that Empire’s predominance on the borders of Rus- 
sia. Persia must ultimately be ruled by Russia, and 
British influence must lessen, except, perhaps, on the 
coast of the Persian Gulf. Probably the change in 
rulers of Persia will bring that rivalry into greater ac- 
tivity for a time, and more surprises may be in store. 

Such are some of the facts connected with recent 
events here, noted down in the hope that they may 
be of some interest to others. To us it seems almost 
incredible that one Shah should succeed another with 
little more disturbance and not one-hundredth the ex- 
citement which attend a Presidential election in Amer- 
ica. It is possibly worth while to correct -some cur- 
rent statements concerning the present occupant of 
the throne. One statement in a responsible magazine 
accuses him of being adrunkard. This is emphatic- 
ally false. It is doubtful, too, whether he will be less 
averse to European improvements than his father 
was; for he has shown his appreciation of Western 
civilization by educating his children in European 
languages and accomplishments. He is usually cred- 
ited with being sincerely attached to his religious 
faith, and also with a merciful disposition. 


Urvumia, Persia. 


Populism in the South. 
BY THE HON. THOMAS E. WATSON, 


CANDIDATE OF THE Peop.e’s Party ror Vice Presipent. 


NEVER did reformers have a harder task than that 
which confronted the Populists in the Southern States. 

The Democratic Party was monarch of all it sur- 
veyed—and it surveyed everything that was worth 
having. Political intolerance was so proscriptive that 
a white man who avowed himself a Republican be- 
came a social and political outcast; while the colored 
people (all of whom were naturally Republicans) were 
either denied the franchise, or were invited to cast 
their votes in what was called the ‘‘ Black box’’— 
said ‘‘ Black box” being a grim electoral joke. The 
votes put therein were never counted. 

Looking back over the record of the last thirty 
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years, one is amazed that so many millions of intelli- 
gent people should have so meekly bent to the domi- 
nation of a party for such a length of time. The 
people obeyed the party. leaders because they 
did not know these leaders to be untrue to the 
national interests of the South, and because of the 
fear that division among the whites might lead to 
‘* Negro domination.” 

‘* White supremacy must be maintained,” was one 
of the watchwords whose influence never waned. 
‘This is a white man’s*country, and the whites are 
going to rule it,” cried eloquent stump speakers amid 
thunders of applausé; and no man had the audacity 
to suggest that reforms of legislative abuses would 
not necessarily lead to ‘‘ Negro domination.” 

Under this state of things no debates could be had 
after the Democratic nominations. The nomination 
was the firman of a Sultan whose decree none might 
dispute. The Czar of Russia was not more despotic 
in his power to command obedience than was the 
Democratic Party after it had spoken in regular con- 
vention. The successful candidate might be a thor- 
oughgoing rascal, ignorant and depraved; but the 
healing virtues of a nomination lifted him beyond the 
reach of Democratic criticism, and he became at once 
a scholar and a gentleman. 

What was true of the candidate was true of the 
No matter what that platform might be, 
we had no option but to support it. 

Courthouse cliques and ‘‘rings”’ controlled the 
party machinery. The party bosses of the South, like 
those of the North, East and West, dida prosperous 
business on the issues growing out of the War. 


platform. 


By fanning the fires of sectional hate the politicians 
of the different sections kept the people apart. What 
the Republican leader could do by crying ‘‘ Rebel 
Brigadier,” and by exciting the fear that the Southern 
slaveholder was about to get into the saddle again, 
the Democratic leaders of the South could do by 
heating the imagination of our people with fears of 
‘social equality’’ with the Negro, forced upon us by 
Republican legislation. 

No outsider can realize the tremendous force of 
these agencies. It was irresistible. In no other way 
can it be understood how the entire white popu- 
lation of the South abandoned the faith of Jefferson, 
professed and practiced the doctrines of Hamilton, 
voted for nominees they despised, and supported 
platform declarations which they abhorred. 

In no other way can it. be explained why the 156 
electoral votes of the South were ever ready for 
Presidential nominees from other sections, and never 
thought of demanding the right to be cast for a South- 
ern man. 

The ‘‘ ring” was omnipotent. 

A dozen loafers around the courthouse could 
meet, vote and adjourn; and ten thousand voters 
would be tied hand and foot. The meeting repre- 
sented the party, you see, and after a dozen men had 
spoken in the party convention the ten thousand 
were remediless. 

The result of all this was most deplorable. People 
did not read, think or talk, except to echo what 
orthodox Democratic leaders said. Previous to the 
Civil War the Southern people had been well posted 
upon all public questions. The divisions among 
them created discussion. The clash of interest, am- 
bition and party purpose developed mental activity. 
Whigs and Democrats debated all great issues in pub- 
lic, and the masses were educated in political facts, 
theories and arguments by the Colquitts, Crawfords, 
Cobbs, by Toombs, Stephens, Yancey, McDuffie, 
Davis and Hill. 

Nearly every man you met in those days knew 
the creed of each party; could tell you the arguments 
for and against the bank, the tariff, the Missouri 
Compromise, the Wilmot Proviso and the doctrine of 
‘«Squatter Sovereignty.” But after the War, after 
the Southern Democracy had once more secured 
control of our own home affairs, all was Democratic. 
There was no division to keep the people mentally 
aroused. Democracy had a monopoly; and, like all 
monopolies, it became tyrannical and corrupt. 

Time and again efforts were made by individual 
Democrats to lead ‘‘Independent’’ tickets against 
the regular Democratic nominees, but in no single 
instance was permanent success achieved. The 
leader of such a revolt might carry his first election, 
or even his second; but sooner or later the ballot box 
fell into the habit of ‘‘ going to dinner”; and when- 
ever this happened it came back stuffed with Demo- 
cratic votes. 

The Southern Democracy was powerful in the 
national conventions of the party, The South fur- 
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nished 156 electoral votes when only 223 were neces- 
sary to elect a President. Yet the Southern leaders 
went up to the grand council of the party every four 
years, and asked nothing of the Democracy of the 
North, East and West except the privilege of abso- 
lute and unquestioned control of home affairs. 
‘‘Make any sort of platform you want,” said they, 
‘‘and put any sort of man on it, and we will support 
him—provided you let us handle the Negro to suit 
ourselves.’’ So notorious did this blind servility of 
Southern Democracy become that the saying went 
abroad that ‘‘ The South would vote for a dead dog 
on the Democratic ticket.’ 

Following blindly this unwise policy, our leaders 
allowed Tammany Hall to keep its feet on our necks 
for more than twenty years; and we of the South, 
who have always belonged to Jefferson’s school of 
politics, found ourselves preaching and practicing the 
extremest dogmas of Hamilton. 

Opposed to protective tariffs which taxed 17,000,- 
ooo farmers for the benefit of 2,000,000 manufac- 
turers, we found ourselves led by such Democrats as 
Samuel J. Randall, of Pennsylvania, and voting for 
laws which taxed every tool we worked with, the 
clothes we wore, the food we ate, the furniture of our 
houses, and the materials of which the houses were 
built. 

Opposed to National banks of issue, we threw up 
our hats in exuberant joy as we followed the lead of 
such National bankers as William H. English, August 
Belmont and Roswell P. Flower, and voted to uphold 
a system which gave them the privilege of issuing 
money and gave to us the privilege of paying tribute 
to them for it. 

Opposed to contraction of the currency, we gave 
our unfaltering obedience to the men who co-cper- 
ated in the most colossal destruction of a nation’s 
currency the world ever saw, and it took us twenty 
years to understand that the reason why money was 
becoming harder to get was because there was less 
of it in existence. With our own votes we helped to 
fasten upon ourselves anera of falling prices in which 
the producers got less for nine million bales of cotton 
in 1895 than they got for two millions in 1867; less 
for two billion bushels of corn in 1895 than they got 
for seven hundred millions in 1867. 

The Farmers’ Alliance invaded the South in 1888, 
and rapidly rose to power. It was a protest against 
class legislation. It made war upon special privil- 
lege. Itsought to check the falling of prices. It 
demanded an increase of our currency, the abolition of 
National banks of issue, the lending of money by the 
Government to the people upon approved security, as 
is done in England, Russia, Greece and France. 

It demanded the restoration of free silver coinage, 
the imposition of the income tax, the Government 
ownership of railroads, and the direct election of 
President and Senators by the people. 

Upon the same platform the People’s Party, which 
grew out of the Alliance movement, now stands. 

Education taught the farmers of the South that the 
Democratic Party had helped the Republicans enact 
the legislation of which the Alliance complained. 
The more they studied the political history of the 
country since the close of the War, the deeper became 
this conviction that the same evil influences domi- 
nated both the two old political parties. Ineach they 
saw the railroad king, the millionaire manufacturer, 
the corporation manager, the organizer of the trust. 
In each they saw the beneficiaries of class legisla- 
tion, of special privilege and of untaxed wealth. 

The evil influences which controlled both these old 
parties came mainly from the North and the East. 
The untaxed bondholder; the seeker of subsidies; the 
manufacturer who asked that money be legislated out 
of his neighbor’s pocket into his own; the combina- 
tions of capital which throttled competition, defied 
the law and looted the public—all these influences 
were mostly tc be found in the North and East. 

The farmers of the South remembered that from 
colonial days the Governmental policies which build 
up the power of money at the expense of manhood 
came from the North and the East, and that the pro- 
test against these policies had been made by Jeffer- 
son, Randolph, Henry, Jackson, Benton and Calhoun, 
of the South. 

Alexander Hamilton, otf New York, acting as 
pioneer in the schemes of taxation, funding the 
public debt, and supplying the people with currency, 
was the father of the modern system, which has en- 
riched the sections which do not produce at the ex- 
pense of those which do. 

Mr. Hamilton never loved our system of govern- 
ment, had no confidence in the people, and his heart 
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was set upon making the Government strong by tak- 
ing the wealth of the country into partnership with 
it. 

The Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, in his admirable 
‘‘ Life of Hamilton,”’ frankly admits that this was 
Hamilton’s purpose. Hamilton, then, intended to 
establish privileged classes—and he did it. How did 
he do it ? 

1. By granting to one favored class of citizens the 
sovereign power to issue money. 

2. By establishing a national debt which he intend- 
ed to be, and which has become, a perpetual debt, 
the holders of which pay no tax but, on the con- 
trary, reap a revenue from the taxes of others. 

3. By “protecting” the manufacturers from for- 
eign competition, and thus enabling them to levy 
monopoly prices upon the consumers of their goods 
—building up their industries at the expense of the 
others. 

These three policies comprised Hamilton’s scheme 
of creating a moneyed aristocracy, and no scheme 
was ever more brilliantly successful. 

The farmers of the South, remembering all this, 
did not flatter themselves that the two sections from 
which these policies originated could ever be con- 
verted to a different faith. It being to their selfish 
interest to perpetuate the class legislation upon which 
they had grown great, the intrenched money power 
of those sections was not likely to turn loose, volun- 
tarily, the advantage he held; the Southern farmer 
felt that he must seek help somewhere else, and he 
turned to the West. 

In that rapidly growing section, he found a people 
who felt as he felt, lived as he lived, worked as he 
worked, suffered as he suffered. 

Unity between Western farmer and Southern 
farmer was essential to the salvation of either; and 
it was the evolution of this idea which took the South- 
ern farmer out of the Democratic Party, and the 
Western farmer out of the Republican Party. Nei- 
ther could desert the one party and join the other. 
The hatreds of thirty years forbade it. Theretore, if 
they were to unite at all, it must be in some new or- 
ganization, in which each should meet upon terms of 
equality and of mutual respect. 

Not only was a new party needful for the whites, 
but it was necessary for the blacks also. No Negro 
(with the rarest exceptions) was ever at heart a 
Democrat. They were Republicans. They could 
never be led into a party bearing the Democratic 
name. Hence, if we were to get the help of the Ne- 
gro vote, we needed some new party for him to join. 
With such a new party ready to receive him, the Ne- 
gro laborer and farmer could readily be led into it; for 
his burdens were the same as those of his white 
neighbor, and the laws which would relieve the one 
would relieve the other. 

The People’s Party went to the Negro as to a fel- 
low-citizen—a man with a mind and a vote—and 
asked hien to exercise his reason and to use his ballot. 
For the first time in thirty years he heard white 
speakers explaining the laws to him, explaining their 
influence over him, and urging him to throw off the 
control of the Republican boss, and to join his white 
neighbors in an effort to strike down class legislation, 
and to restore the principle of ‘‘ equal and exact jus- 
tice to all men and special privileges to none.” 

The result has been, in my State at least, that 
about two-thirds of the Negroes vote the Populist 
ticket, wherever they are allowed to vote at all. 

The result has also been that the Negroes no longer 
go solidly together. They are divided upon political 
questions, just as the whites are. Some are Republic- 
ans in fact and principle, some are Populists in fact 
and principle, and some are Democrats—at least for 
campaign purposes. In its progress the People’s 
Party has met every shape which intense opposition 
could take. It has been misrepresented, defrauded, 
abused, ridiculed, persecuted, . boycotted; nor has 
Opposition always stopped short of assassination. 

In my own contests, in the Tenth District of 
Georgia, mine adversary has held the fort by reason 
of the fact that ‘‘the machine’’ in Richmond County 
(his home) could grind 16,000 votes out of a possible 
11,000. In the last gubernatorial race in this State, 
where Judge Hines (Populist) competed with Govern- 
or Atkinson (Democrat), it is admitted by impartial 
Democrats that we carried the State. That we have 


a majority of the whites in the State is a fact beyond 
question. 

How, then, was Hines kept out? By suppressing 
returns and by ‘‘doctoring” returns. 

In precincts where the Populists had a large ma- 
jority the Democratic managers fell into a habit of 
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refusing to sign the election returns as the law 
requires; and these returns, when presented at the 
county seat for consolidation, would be rejected by 
the Democratic consolidators-of-the-vote on account 
of the failure of the Democratic election manager to 
sign. Another scheme of the Democratic managers 
was that of ‘‘purging the ballot box” of alleged illegal 
voters, and thus altering the official figures. When 
it is remembered that this was done behind closed 
doors and without notice to the voters, its possibili- 
ties as a result-changer may be imagined. 

Wherever Populism has made a straight fight, as 
in Georgia, it has steadily grown in numbers and in 
moral influence in spite of opposition. 

Wherever the leaders have used the Populist vote 
as political merchandise, to be bartered first to the 
Democrats and then to the Republicans, it has lost 
in numbers and in moral influence. 

A reform party cannot prosper where its preach 
is different from its practice. Wherever the people 
see that the reformers are mere loaf-grabbers, and 
are ready to ‘‘rise above party” and trade principle 
for pie, they naturally conclude that, between the 
old set of humbugs and the new, there is not enough 
difference to fuss over. 

Populism, then, had its origin in a revolt of the 
people against bad laws and injurious leadership. Its 
progress has been most difficult in the South, owing 
principally to the fear. that a division among the 
whites would unduly exalt the Negro, and make him 
master of the situation asa ‘‘ balance of power.” 

Even now this fear is our principal hindrance, it not 
being apparent to the people generally that any differ- 
ences of opinion which will divide the whites will also 
create divisions among the blacks. They would divide 
on political questions, just as they do on religious 
questions, were the color question let alone in politics. 

In the South the Democrats pretend not to fear us 
in this campagn, altho we have so enormously in- 
creased our vote in Georgia, Texas, North Carolina, 
Alabama and Missouri. 

Believing that they have us down, and can hold us 

‘down in the South, the Democratic managers, from 
Chairman Jones down, have treated us with great 
contempt, and have relegated us ‘‘to the Negroes, 
where we belong.”’ P 

But in the West, where our vote is indispensable to 
Mr. Bryan’s success (even in his own State), the Dem- 
ocratic policy is just the reverse. Our leaders are 
caressed, and asked to name the price. 

Populism in the South is at the mercy of Populism 
in the West, and wice versa. If Western Populism 
throws its support to Sewall—the Eastern railroad 
king, national banker, bondholder and corporation 
plutocrat—then Populism in the South, as now or- 
ganized, is lost. 

But if Populism in the South dies Populism in the 
West will not survive. The life of the one is the life 
of the other; the death of the one will be the doom 
of the other. 

Populism in the South to-day is the true represent- 
ative of Southern principle, Southern patriotism, 
Southern hope. It demands that the Government go 
back to the old landmarks, and re-enact those laws 
under which the people were once prosperous; do 
away with class legislation; lay the taxes on the wealth 
of the land, and not on its poverty; dissolve the trust, 
and make the corporations obey the law; open the 
highways of the Republic to the people, and free them 
from the exactions of the railroad king; cease to de- 
stroy the money of the people, and break the ‘‘cor- 
ner” which has been made on gold by issuing silver 
dollars as fast as the mints can coin them, supple- 
menting the silver with legal-tender Treasury notes 
until the shriveled veins of trade are once more filled 
with the lifeblood they need—money. 

Populism does not hate wealth, does not scorn the 
man who wears a clean shirt. It demands simply 
that the wealth shall be honestly made, and that the 
shirt should not have been taken from the back of 
some one else, who was entitled to keep it. Populism 
does not hope to reverse the law of nature that the 
strong man will outdo the weak one; but it does say 
that the Government ought not to help the strong 
man to crush the weak, nor lend its sovereign powers 
to those who use its legislative machinery to enrich 
the few at the expense of the many. 

And Populism in the South represents Southern 
patriotism and Southern hope when it not only speaks 
for the principles Soythern statesmen once taught, 
but also demands that the South shall at length have 
the right to name a Southern man on the national 
ticket. We aretired of Tammany dictation. We will 
haye no more of it if we can help it, 
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Finally, Southern Populism says to Democracy: 
We will forget the wrongs of the past and unite with 
you to elect Mr. Bryan; but you must not ask us to 
kill our own party by withdrawing the only man who 
represents us in the national fight. 

Mr. Sewall is the man to retire. He represents 
nothing the Chicago platform stands for, excepting 
free silver, and his advocacy of that dates from June, 
1895.. With that exception, he is a flat contradiction 
of Mr. Bryan and a happy corroboration of Mr. 
McKinley. He can get out of the race and not hurt 
his party. His withdrawal would immensely ease 
the burdens of the Bryan managers. People cannot 
forget that Mr. Bryan might die, and that Mr. Sewall 
might become President. And nobody who is in 
accord with Mr. Bryan contemplates such a contin- 
gency with the slightest satisfaction. 

Mr. Watson, on the other hand, cannot retire with- 
out disbanding his party. To disband the People’s 
Party weakens the cause of free silver by withdraw- 
ing the pressure which drove the Democratic mana- 
gers to boldly declare for it. 

By concentrating the reform forces upon Bryan and 
Watson, those sections from which the votes must 
come are at once united, and two Presidential candi- 
dates who represent the same principles will be found 
running together. 

If the reformers meet defeat in their patriotic 
efforts to get together and elect Mr. Bryan, that de- 
feat will be due to the same old spirit of Southern 
Democratic intolerance which will not see, will not 
listen, will not learn. If Bryan goes down at all, it 
will be on account of the local pie hunters in the 
Southern States, who wish to crush Populism in the 
South and encourage it in the West—who wish to use 
it where it will hurt the Republicans, and trample 
upon it where it interferes with the Democrats. 

They are blinder than the Bourbons if they do not 
realize that this narrow, unpatriotic and dishonest 
policy is doomed to the failure it deserves. 


Tuomson, Ga. 


The Principles of Populism. 


BY THE HON. WM. V. ALLEN, 





UnitTep States SENATOR FROM NEBRASKA. 


THE word Populist has not, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, found a place in the dictionary; but 
I think it may properly be said to be derived from the 
Latin ‘‘ populis,”’ signifying, as the parent word sig- 
nifies, the common people, the multitude, and com- 
prehending all persons not distinguished by office, 
rank, education or profession. The name was given 
the People’s Party in derision, but I prefer it to the 
true name. : 

I have been asked to state the principles of Popu- 
lism, by which, of course, is meant the political be- 
liefs of the party, and to give the reasons that 
prompted its organization. Historically speaking, it 
may be said the Populist Party originated in Texas, 
in the form of the Farmers’ Alliance, having for its 
motto: ‘‘ The most good for the most people, wisdom, 
justice and moderation.” It grew into the National 
Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, and in 1890 
sprang into existence as a political organization in 
the several States and Territories under different 
names. 

At the close of the Civil War the country was rent 
and bleeding. Widespread devastation had been in- 
flicted on every section, and sorrow filled the homes 
of the nation. Sectional hatred was at high tide, 
and the people were warring among themselves. It 
was sufficient in the North to evoke the wildest ap- 
plause and demonstrations of hostility for a public 
speaker to refer to the War of the Rebellion and the 
‘traitors of the South,’’ while in the South it was 
only necessary to refer to the ‘‘hated Yankees’’ to 
evoke expressions of bitterness and resentment, and 
to carry an election for any man, however unworthy, 
or any measure, however unjust; and as a result there 
was a ‘‘solid North” and a “solid South,’’ speaking 
politically. 

This condition was positively harmful, and greatly 
obstructed the material growth and prosperity of the 
country and endangered the Union. A Government 
whose people were thus divided could not long en- 
dure; and far-seeing men of both sections, realizing 
that the War had closed, and being convinced that 
patriotism and self-interest required the healing of 
its wounds and united action of the people, cast 
about for the best means of eradicating sectionalism 
and speedily bringing to pass the time when a South- 
ern man might feel that he was welcome in the North, 


and realize that his rights would be guarded as zeal- 
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ously as in the place of his nativity, and when the 
same thing might be said of the Northern man who, 
from choice or by accident, might be in the South. 

In the meantime the divided condition of the 
people prompted greedy men, ever alert in their own 
interests and never actuated by patriotic motives, to 
fasten on the people conditions that were inimical to 
the general welfare. The most unjust and bitter 
partisan action of Congress was through sordid mo- 
tives welcomed and cheered as patriotic, and the 
South was overrun by characterless carpetbaggers, 
who stirred up sectionalism and race prejudices, and 
by that means elected themselves to Congress and 
other high positions to rule over a people to whom 
they were altogether alien in feeling and sentiment. 

Carpetbag rule provoked renewed hostility of feel- 
ing; and the years during which the South was un- 
dergoing reconstruction were as full of peril to the 
Government as those of actual hostilities. The Euro- 
pean money power had succeeded in fastening on the 
country ultra vicious and insufferable financial legis- 
lation; and while the people were engaged in deadly 
struggle the volume of money was being contracted, 
resulting in falling prices, poverty to the many and 
general bankruptcy. Our fiscal and industrial affairs 
were suddenly wrenched and dislocated to the com- 
mon detriment. Abnormal State and national taxa- 
tion was imposed, and the holdings of the people 

” slipped away from them by these means and by the 
overcapitalization of stock companies and corpora- 
tions; and, struggle as they might, the condition of 
the middle and industrial classes constantly grew 
harder than before. ° 

It was discovered that the money value of farms 
and farm products did not amount toas much as had 
been obtained before; that the condition of the labor- 
er grew more onerous and the strugzle for existence 
intensified from year to year. It became known that 
our foreign policy was made subservient to the greed 
of trade; that American citizens from home were not 
protected, if the interest of traders would in the 
slightest degree suffer by the action of the Govern- 
ment, and finally the expression ‘‘that this Govern- 
ment will protect its citizens abroad’’ became a hiss 
and a byword. It was discovered, likewise, that our 
great money institutions were principally branch 
offices of European banks and money lenders, and 
that Government action in all departments was not 
controlled bya spirit of patriotism, and that an Amer- 
ican policy had been superseded by an Anglo-Euro- 
pean policy. 

Something was required to be done under such cir- 
cumstances to preserve popular liberty. The Govern- 

ment Was fast ceasing to be one of the people, and was 
rapidly becoming an aristocracy, if not an absolute 
despotism of the few. There was popular alarm, and 
the people began studying conditions, the history of 
financial legislation, and the principles of national 
housekeeping as they had not done before; and finally 
the hideous truth was forced on them, that all finan- 
cial legislation had been in the interest of the few, 
and those principally of Europe, and against the 
masses. It became necessary for the people to de- 
clare their principles in a new party, and as a result 
the Populist Party was formed, and its declarations 
are to be found in the platform recently adopted at 
St. Louis. These will make apparent to the reader 
the following great truths: That there must be re- 
newed life and activity in our foreign relations; that 
we must inaugurate and vigorously execute a foreign 
policy which, while not encroaching on the rights of 
other nations, will secure Americans abroad, and 
make them know that so long as they observe the 
laws of the country in which they sojourn, the 
American flag represents a sovereign strength, amply 
able and willing to protect them in their rights; and 
that they will not be wrongfully deprived of their 
property, or be cast into foreign prisons without ex- 
citing the anxious concern of their Government; and 
that the nation will be anxious to liberate them if 
proper, and secure them justice if their rights have 
been violated; and that the greed of traders shall not 
overrule a just and equitable execution of the law of 
nations. 

It must not be understood from this, however, that 
this great and growing political organization is insen- 
sible in the slightest degree to the demands of legiti- 
mate commerce. This branch of our industry which 
finds a market for the surplus products of our mines 
and farms, and brings to our country articles of ne- 
cessity and luxury, as well as the wealth of the nations 
with whom we trade, cannot be ignored, but must be 
fostered; but as human life and liberty have always 
been considered superior to .trade, so the personal 
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rights of citizens, in case of conflict with commercial 
influences, must be held superior to the profits of 
trade; but I am well persuaded—and I think this is 
the consensus of Populist opinion—that a just foreign 
policy will not only not interfere with legitimate com- 
merce, but will encourage and strengthen it through- 
out the world. 

The Populist Party believes that all islands adja- 
cent to our frontier should be owned, or at least dom- 
inated, by the United States. Spain should be re- 
quired to relax her hold on Cuba, and the President’s 
refusal to stay the brutal action of that Power does 
not respond to the wishes of the people. That Mr. 
Cleveland is, or any other Democratic or Republican 
President would be, controlled by the interests of 
traders, I myself do not doubt. We believe that the 
true interests of our country will not be affected in 
the slightest degree by prompt and effectual action of 
the Government in securing the independence of 
Cuba, and that that island, and all others adjacent to 
us and essential to the promotion of our true inter- 
ests or our legitimate commerce and national preser- 
vation, should be a part of this nation. We believe, 
and in fact we realize, that the President is the out- 
ward exponent of the money power, and that he is in 
no sense a true exponent of American interests. We 
believe he has no sympathy with American toilers, or 
with the preservation of the rights of American citi- 
zens at home or abroad; but that he is, on the con- 
trary, the representative of special interests, having a 
location in New York and other American cities and 
in London. 

It is highly essential to the promotion of the com- 
mon welfare that a. better and more perfect domestic 
policy should be inaugurated, and that the country 
shall be brcught back to the inheritance of its own, 
to the end that those who labor may have adequate 
reward for their toil, and all who produce may have 
a fair maket in which to sell, and adequate compen- 
sation for their products. For these reasons and 
‘‘others quite too numerous to mention,” as the sale 
bills run, it has become necessary to create a new 
political party. 

Repeated attempts to control the action of the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties have failed. Money 
and personal and political patronage have been used 
with a lavish hand to dictate their action; and while 
the country has what is known as the Civil Service 
Law, designed professedly to protect the people from 
the evils of official interference with party conven- 
tions, those familiar with its execution—or rather, its 
lack of execution—understand quite well that it is a 
snare and a delusion, and that the action of the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties is constantly and 
completely under the control of officeholders and 
others hostile to the progress of the people. In 
proof of this we have but to look at the Republican 
National Conventions. The bankers, railroad presi- 
dents, attorneys and the various agents of the money 
power there represented, are legion in number and in- 
fluence as compared with the few in private life who at- 
tend; and this is proof positive that the conventions do 
not express the will of the people, but express the 
will of the money power. + It is also conclusively es- 
tablished by the platforms promulgated and by the 
men nominated for public positions. 

Patriotic men desiring a better condition of public 
and private affairs were compelled, as a matter of 
self-preservation, to sever their connection with the 
old parties and form anew one composed of those 
whose interests are directly involved. And so it 
came about that in 1890 the People’s Party, under 
different names in the various States and Territories, 
made its appearance. In Nebraska it was known as 
the Independent Party, and after the action of the 
National Convention of 1892, at which it was chris- 
tened the People’s Party of America, it became 
known in this State as the People’s Independent 
Party, and that is now its official title here. 

The cardinal principles of the party are these: The 
free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the 
present legal ratio of 16 to 1; the issuance of all 
money by the General Government as a full legal ten- 
der for all public and private debts, without the use 
of banking corporations; an increase per capita of 
the circulating medium; a graduated income tax; 
postal savings banks; a limitation of the national 
revenues to the necessary expenses of the Government 
economically and honestly administered; Government 
ownership of railroads, telegraphs and telephones; the 
reversion of lands held by railroads and other corpo- 
rations in excess of their actual needs to Government 


ownership, and all lands owned by non-resident aliens 
to be reclaimed by the Government and held for 
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actual settlers. The Sub-treasury scheme, always 
vicious, has been entirely abandoned, and is no longer 
a part of Populism. 

Placing the overcapitalization of railroads and other 
transportation companies, telegraph and telephone 
companies, at one hundred per cent. above the 
actual money invested—which, in my judgment, 
is conservative and far below the actual figure— 
it will be seen that by these means they are able to 
drain the industrial classes of much of their earnings, 
and no relief has been offered by either of the old 
parties. So, also, the Democratic and Republican Par- 
ties are committed to the vice of farming out to pri- 
vate corporations the sovereign power of issuing 
money; and the legislation of the past, as well as pro- 
posed legislation, clearly indicate that it will be the 
policy of the old parties to retire all forms of paper 
money issued by the Government and substitute there- 
for national bank issues. In proofof this I have but 
to refer the reader to the terms of the Resumption 
‘Act of 1875 and the several bills that have been intro- 
duced in Congress since then, as well as the policy 
of the Government at the present time, in retiring 
certain classes of legal-tender notes, thus enabling the 
national banks to increase their circulation from 
$170,000,000 three years ago to $226,090,000 at this 
time. There are other evils of which I might write, 
to remedy which it will be the aim of the Populist 

+ Party; but I have not the time now to do so. 

I write this article in great haste, and amid press- 
ing duties which cannot be deferred; and I have not 
the time, nor will the space allotted permit me, to 
give the reasons that can be adduced in ‘support of 
these principles. We believe, and we think we are 
capable of demonstrating to a candid world, that the 
introduction of these principles in government will 
have the effect of bringing justice and prosperity to 
all. The arguments that can be offered in support of 
our principles and in direct refutation of the sophistries 
and false logic that are urged against them, would 
fill a volume. At another time, and under more 
favorable circumstances, I may, with your consent, 
offer some arguments in support of them. 

It may not be out of place for me, in passing, to 
note the fact that Populists are conscious of the 
strength of their opposition. They do not under- 
estimate the capacity or disposition of those who are 
arrayed against them. The struggle must be long 
and bitter, but I have no doubt that Populism will 
ultimately triumph. A popular error exists in the 
minds of some, and especially among the Eastern 
people, to the effect that Populists are uneducated 
men, who are subject to political hysteria and frenzy 
at all times. 

Those who advocate and believe in Populism, as a 
rule, are among the most intelligent of the middle 
and industrial classes. They are law-abiding; they 
believe in a government of law, but whose laws 
should reach high and low alike-—laws that are based 
upon and productive of equity and justice. Suppo- 
sitions that Populists are inimical to prosperity and 
ignorant of economics and their application, are pop- 
ular errors. 


Mapison, Nes. 


The Rise and Progress of Populism. 


BY FRANK L. M¢VEY, PH.D., 


Or THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


THE people of the United States are confronted by 
unusual political conditions. A new party has sud- 
denly appeared, which was but recently unknown 
and which has at one stride not only grown to gigan- 
tic proportions, but has literally absorbed the organi- 
zation, and a majority of the voters, of the great polit- 
ical party now in power. And now one of the main 
issues of the existing Presidential campaign is ten- 
dered, and possibly the result made uncertain, by this 
new candidate for public favor, christened the Peo- 
ple’s, or Populist, Party. : 

Five years ago no such organization existed in name. 
Here and there were groups of citizens calling them- 
selves Populists, but the elements which compose 
the present party had not been united by a Presiden- 
tial convention. In 1888 the old Labor Party, under 
the leadership of Streeter, polled 147,251 votes. Four 
years after that Weaver, the Presidential candidate of 
the People’s Party, received 1,041,028 votes. At 
present this organization is represented in Congress by 
seven members of the House and by six Senators, 
and has elected, also, about 1,500 State, county and 
city officials. This rapidly growing political organi- 
zation has become the wonder of, as well as a menace 
to, the older parties. It is, indeed, a phenomenon 
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in American politics. At the same time the move- 
ment means something, and neither doubt nor dis- 
paragement will alter this fact. 

The cause for this movement is not far to seek. It 
is patent to every mind that has observed the tend- 
ency of public affairs in this country. A spirit of 
discontent has been steadily growing for the last 
twenty years, developing from mere dissatisfaction to 
that which is somewhat akin to revolt. This discon- 
tent is due to the changed economic conditions 
brought about by the unusual business, financial and 
political awakening at the close of the War. The year 
1865 witnessed the beginning of a wonderful indus- 
trial era. The capitalist and inventor were busy 
everywhere. Improvements in machinery revolu- 
tionized manufacturing and agriculture. Products 
were greatly increased. The whole world seemed to 
feel a quickened impulse. This activity, however, 
was not confined to the United States. In Asia and 
South America new fields were being opened up, 
while the improved machinery was being put at work. 
With such an enormous addition to the products o{ 
the world, prices naturally fell. At the same time 
railroad facilities and freight rates did not accommo- 
date themselves to the fall in prices. The farmer 
received less for his products (now increased over 
former yields by new machinery and methods), and 
paid out more for transportation in proportion to the 
decline in prices. Mortgages, too, bore heavily upon 
him, and in most instances he made little headway 
against his indebtedness. He became discontented, 
and readily joined in the attempt to secure relief 
through secret agricultural societies. Butthe Grange 
failed to do for him what he had hoped, and natu- 
rally a political party was regarded by him as the best 
means of emancipating himself from the ills and 
calamities, real or imagined, which beset him; conse- 
quently the farmer is the storm center of the move- 
ment. 

The movement is, for the most part, an honest at- 
tempt to meet the questions which seem to be of 
greatest importance to the welfare of the nation. 
The key to this situation is the failure, on the part of 
the followers of Populism, to reconcile the advance 
of agriculture with the fall in prices. The first, as 
before stated, is the result of improved machinery; 
the seeond follows naturally from the first; increased 
product generally means lower prices. Instead, how- 
ever, of looking at the situation from this stand-' 
point, the Populist regards the trouble as largely due 
to the demonetization of silver. At the same time 
considerable emphasis has been placed on exorbitant 
railroad rates, land and industrial monopolies and 
mortgage indebtedness. 

In its first form the discontent was manifested in 
the organization of agricultural societies, which en- 
deavored to better the condition of their members. 
The means by which this was to be accomplished 
was influence. The power of the societies, how- 
ever, was not sufficient to work any marked im- 
provement in the condition of the members. It was 
not long before political tendencies began to creep 
in. Thus far no organization outside of these socie- 
ties had been attempted. The Grange of 1867, the 
Farmer’s Alliance of 1878, and others, were the fore- 
runners of the organized political movement. Efforts 
were made from time to time to join all societies of 
this kind together in one great combination for polit- 
ical purposes. Altho many members of the societies" 
had been disturbed by the third party idea, it was not 
until 1890 that any great progress was made in the 
matter. In that year began a series of conventions 
which finally resulted in the formation of the party 
under consideration. 

In a period of two years (1890-1892) four national 
conventions were held. Besides these, were local, 
State and sectional assemblies, in which the question 
of the formation of a new party was debated‘with 
great earnestness. To the proposers of such a move- 
ment there seemed to be absolutely no hope for better 
things from the old parties. They had promised the 
farmer that he should have lower freight rates and 
better railroad facilities. The politicians saw that 
the towns and cities secured about what they wanted, 
while the interests of the farmer remained neglected. 
The farmer in many cases came to believe it to bea 
matter of necessity that a political party should be 
formed to right his wrongs, which he considered 
political, and not economic. : 

The first convention in which the third party idea 
appeared was held in St. Louis, December 6th, 1889. 
It consisted of delegates from the farmers’ organiza- 
tions and the Knights of Labor. The object of the 
meeting was to effect a union between the two classes, 
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which was accomplished under the name of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance and Industrial Union. Then followed 
in quick succession meetings at Ocala, Fla., Cincin- 
nati, St. Louisand Omaha. In Cincinnati, on May 2oth, 
1891, the third party idea was distinctly avowed, and 
a most unique platform adopted. This convention 
was largely composed of the discontented and ambi- 
tious, and represented widely divergent purposes and 
interests. The St. Louis Convention, held in Febru- 
ary, 1892, added nothing new, and was only prepara- 
tory to the Omaha Convention, which assembled in 
July, 1892. 

In 1892 the Populists cut loose from their former 
platforms, and based all their speeches, demands and 
speculations on the Omaha platform. The Omaha 
Convention was the first Presidential nominating con- 
vention held by the People’s Party. The delegates 
assembled on July 4th, 1892, closely watched by the 
press and people of the country. It was recog- 
nized as a turning point in the history of the party, 
which would either put itself on record as favoring 
sensible measures, or it would not. The platform of 
this convention bears the same stamp as did the 
others. Free coinage of silver, a minor clause de- 
manding the abolition of national banks, a Sub- 
treasury scheme or some similar system, a graduated 
income tax, plenty of paper money, Government 
ownership of railroads, election of Senators by direct 
vote of the people, non-ownership of land by foreign- 
ers, revenue of State and nation limited to expenses, 
eight hours’ work, postal banks, pensions, and prohi- 
bition of the present contract law and immigration 
system—these were the measures advocated. The 
various platforms have been, on the whole, very 
much alike. There has-been, however, a gradual 
increase in the number of demands. The St. Louis 
platform of 1889 contains only eight planks; the 
Ocala, eight; the Cincinnati, twelve; the St. Louis 
(1892), ten, and the Omaha, thirteen. Free coinage, 
Government control or ownership of railroads, the 
Sub-treasury scheme, sufficient paper money, revenue 
of State limited to expenses, and non-ownership of 
land by foreigners, are the demands put forth in every 
platfotm. During the last three years nothing has 
been said about the prohibition of ‘‘futures.’’ The 
trade in ‘‘futures” has been one of the chief ele- 
ments of complaint among the farmers; but the party 
has abandoned it as an issue. The real issue, ac- 
cording to the Populist, is financial. The party, by 
taking one side of the money question, hoped to force 
one of the old parties out of the field, and thus to 
place itself in a position of power as one of two par- 
ties, instead of being a mere third party. 

The Omaha platform was expected to satisfy all the 
elements taking part, for it was a compromise. For 
a year after its presentation all the planks were urged 
with equal earnestness. The farmer had his Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, the non-land owner, land 
nationalization, the laboring man, eight hours for a 
day’s work and arbitration, and the advocate of fiat 
money, free coinage and paper currency. There was 
on the one hand the real element of the party itself, 
and on the other the silver advocates who had been 
drawn to the new party in the hopes of advancing 
their cause. It was for the purpose of appeasing the 
more conservative element that the platform was 
softened in places and the utterances on certain sub- 
jects made less positive. There was an underground 
current setting in the direction of silver, much to the 
detriment of the other planks. Inside the party a 
bitter war was being fought over the position which 
the various planks should occupy. The twoelements 
were soon at swords’ points over the apparent insig- 
nificant position of silver in the Omaha platform, 
The radicals were conservative silver men, while the 
conservatives were radical silverites. The silver men 
had entered the party more for the purpose of boom- 
ing silver than to mitigate the wrongs of the op- 
pressed. The Congress of the United States had 
passed the Sherman Act, and later had repealed it; 
so that the silver men could hardly expect any sup- 
port from the old parties. They saw a way out through 
the new party; but they had not taken into account 
the real causes of that party’s existence, and conse- 
quently for a time failed to secure any great advan- 
tage for silver. Meantime, many Republicans and 
Democrats have turned like needles to a loadstone in 
the direction of silver, and the silver men have hurried 
from the different parties to the neutral grounds 
where the advocates of free coinage seem universally 
to be gathering. 

‘The leaders ot the party favored the silver side of 
the fight, and it seemed for awhile that the rank and 
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file of the party were not disposed to follow. But by 
the use of means that were not always mild the ad- 
herents of the Omaha platform were persuaded to 
subordinate the other planks, and bend all their ener- 
gies to the propagation of the free coinage of silver. 
Hence, in the platform of 1896, the latter occupies 
the most prominent position, instead of a subordinate 
one, as before. It is true that such planks as Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads and telegraphs, land na- 
tionalization, and the like, still appear; nevertheless, 
the whole tendency of the party is financial. 

To the casual observer Populism gives every indica- 
tion of having made great progress. In the matter of 
collecting members such is the case. The believers in 
silver and the free coinage of the same have been 
gathered under one standard. The advocates of so- 
cialist measures have been silenced and forced into 
line for the time being, so that there is every evi- 
dence of allegiance to the one great question of un- 
limited silver coinage. But numbers do not make a 
party of lasting qualities. There has been no utterance 
of any definite party principle. The demands which 
it presents in the platform are measures, not principles. 
They are the result of discontent, and are aimed at 
the destruction of the causes of that discontent. The 
platforms do not put forth any great principle con- 
cerning the Constitution. There is no statement as 
to what should be the policy in great questions of 
State. Every plank of any importance is an economic 
one, and considers economic questions only, In fact, 
the whole movement might be designated as a pro- 
test against the present economic system, 

There is a strange mixture of truth and error in the 
writings and speeches of the Populists. Error, not 
truth, predominates. This is due to the fact that the 
members of the party are men not accustomed to the 
consideration of the larger affairs of finance, trans- 
portation and commerce. They have no reputable 
economist who can conscientiously support their side 
of the question. Naturally, they are compelled to 
find their own way. Not that there is any attempt 
to deceive, for the rank and file of the party are hon- 
est men, endeavoring, as best they can, to help them- 
selves and their families to better living and a higher 
civilization. They are thoroughly convinced of the 
greediness of what they term the money power, and 
the determination of that power to keep them in 
financial bondage. The bond of union is naturally 
discontent. When hard times, poor crops and un- 
certain financial conditions cease to exist, Populism 
will be a thing of the past. 

The hold of Populism upon the farming and labor- 
ing classes is, in one sense, due to the position the 
party occupies as the enemv of plutocracy. In this 
campaign the question will be too often, not, What is 
in fact right? but, On which side is the banker,*the 
railroad president, the manufacturer? The party al- 
legiance is one, therefore, based on prejudice. This, 
too, must in time disappear before better feeling and 
the progress of truth. Another reason for the sud- 
den growth of the party is the position of the farmer. 
The farmer has not come to final conclusions in re- 
gard toa change in the banking system, control of 
monopolies and the establishment of standards. 
While in this condition the People’s Party, through 
its numerous and pleasing doctrines, has won those 
least settled. At the same time, there seems to be an 
opportunity for greater activity, and expectation of 
accomplishing something through the new movement 
rather than by means of the old conservative parties. 
When the farmer has come to final conclusions we 
may look for desertions from the new party; and this 
must follow if he remains true to his past history as 
the conservative element in politics. 

The past few months have witnessed the nomina- 
tion of a Populist by the Democratic Party at Chi- 
cago as a supposed political necessity, and the in- 
dorsement of the candidate of that party by the 
Populist Convention at St. Louis. The platforms are 
almost identical. Such a coincidence means that 
the former has been absorbed by the latter, and now 
seeks, under the name of the first, to secure the suc- 
cess of its purposes. For a time the old principles of 
the Democratic Party have been thrown aside, and a 
foreign element introduced intoits.ranks. Principles 
must prevail over mere discontent and prejudice. It is 
only a question of time until the true Democracy will 
again control the organization of the party, and Pop- 
ulism will be compelled to seek other alliances, which 
it is not likely to find. The People’s Party is, there- 
fore, a transient party; and its absorption of diverse 
elements at this time means its ultimate disruption 
and separation into the original elements of which it 
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is composed. These, again, may reappear from time 
to time in the form of an organization; but until 
something besides discontent and prejudice becomes 
its ruling principle Populism cannot have any pro- 
longed or successful existence as an organized party. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Populism in Kansas. 
BY JAMES G. DOUGHERTY, D.D. 


KANSAS never does anything halfway. Whether 
it be drought, or locusts, or harvests of wheat and 
corn, Kansas astonishes the world by the greatnesses 
of her loss or her gain. So the disease of Populism 
she had, after the Kansas habit, in a most virulent 
form. The confession of a notable Republican poli- 
tician who now desires to return to power, that he 
had been vacillating, and that a man had to be who 
met the varying requirements of the Republican 
Party in Kansas—this recent confession, applauded 
by Republicans, shows that the disease called Pop- 
ulism was not confined to those who were in the 
Populist Party. It spread as an infection. Only 
those who had the disease worst formed the People’s 
Party. Many Republicans were tainted. Large 
numbers of Democrats identified themselves with the 
Populists, and many of the Prohibition Party helped 
the new party into power. 

Kansas has made a thorough experiment of Popu- 
lism, There are signs of recovery. Yet there will 
long linger marks of the disease. 

The disease is a kind of insanity of the type 
melancholia, The victim talks only of losses, 
threatening evils, great disasters, calamities impend- 
ing over the nation. Every real evil or loss is greatly 
magnified by his diseased imagination. A little later 
the maniac finds a person or persons who are the 
occasion of these evils, and rages about ‘ Wall 
Street,’’ ‘‘corporations,’’ ‘‘syndicates,’’ and Jay 
Gould or John Sherman—to his afflicted mind 
equally evil persons. When these gloomy men 
combined and founded newspapers to re-echo their 
wailings, the disease spread. Many sane persons 
were deceived by these rantings, thinking that things 
said so positively and so earnestly must have some 
truth. Then, as it became apparent that State and 
county offices were in the gift of these melancholy 
people, men who were of sound mind, but of no 
political convictions except such as promised imme- 
diate personal profit, joined themselves to this 
strange political movement to reap pecuniary re- 
wards. The result was a State Government for two 
years in the hands of lunatics associated with boo- 
dlers. 

Those familiar with the history of Kansas know 
that a quarter of a century ago she had and deserved 
the title of the corrupt commonwealth, just as other 
States at times have deserved to be so designated, 
Yet in that disgraceful period Kansas was pure com- 
pared with the two years of Populist misrule. It is 
to the credit of some of those who had the disease 
first and most virulently, and also a pleasing evidence 
of their returning sense, that they pointed out, de- 
nounced and repudiated the infamous practices of 
the leaders of their party, their chosen rulers. In 
all the cities of the State lotteries were openly con- 
ducted, with no-effort on the part of the State to 
control them. Gambling houses and saloons were 
operated contrary to law, and a State official made 
collections from them for private purposes. The 
State Oil Inspector has not to this day made return 
of his collections. The Attorney-General of State lost 
a railroad pass by lending it to a friend to use. An- 
other State officer swore to a false account, as he has 
since acknowledged, to get money from the State 
Treasury. The Populist Administration for two 
years, boasting itself ‘‘the only people’s government 
in the world,’’ managed so as to get from the State 
Treasury every dollar available for any purpose, leav- 
ing some funds without a dollar for the remaining 
six months of the financial year, while, by the testi- 
mony of Populists, too corrupt to be again trusted 
with power. 

While the State Government was so exhibiting the 
evil results of an indulgence in political insanity there 
were minor exhibitions of the same evil in the coun- 
ties most affected by Populism. In one judicial dis- 
trict there was placed on the bench a man who had 
never read law. This man ordered the continuance 
of a case of foreclosure from term to term through 
two years without hearing it, on the sworn affidavit 
of the defendant that plaintiff was a member of a 
New York syndicate, whose purpose was to obtain 
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possession of Western farms by placing a mortgage 
on them and then foreclosing them. This erudite 
judge made his home with defendant, who had bor- 
rowed three thousand dollars—all his farm was worth 
—and had never paid a cent of taxes or interest from 
the time he received the borrowed money. That this 
judge was acceptable to his district is proven by the 
fact of his re-election for a second term of four years. 
-It is due to Kansas to add that this is an exceptional 
case. Nowhere else did Populism so ripen; but in 
this instance it displayed its possibilities, elsewhere, 
fortunately, remaining latent. 

It must also be said that the same Populists who 
exposed the evils in the State Administration of their 
own party have no sympathy with such a develop- 
ment of Populism as robs any one of his rights. Yet 
the present candidate of the People’s Party, indorsed 
by the Democratic Party, for Justice of the State Su- 
preme Court, was defeated in his candidacy for Dis- 
trict Judge in a Populist year because he said, ‘‘ The 
rights of a user of a thing are paramount tothe rights 
of its owner”; and ‘‘ The only law which the user of 
capital is bound to observe is that law which finds its 
origin, end and sanction in himself—the law of self- 
interest.’’ It is a sad result of the spread of this 
disease that Democrats should be found indorsing 
for the supreme bench of the State a man who has 
publicly and repeatedly so expressed his opinions. 

The loss of credit, which has made it impossible 
for some honest men to get renewals of loans in the 
years when, by reason of poor harvests, it was most 
difficult to pay the loan, is a result of Populism that 
has tended to increase the disease. Yet as Kansas 
has survived border ruffianism, droughts and locusts, 
so she will survive Populism. 

From every previous evil endured she has come 
forth stronger; so, despite this fit of insanity, she 
still struggles ‘‘ toward the stars.’’ With less than 10 
per cent. of her people foreign, less than 4 per cent. 
Negroes, nearly 40 per cent. natives of the State, 
Kansas may be confidently counted on to give as 
great an exhibition of sense as, in her spasm of Pop- 
ulism, she has indulged in nonsense. 


Kansas City, Kan, 


Some Moral Aspects of the Populistic 
Movement. 


BY THE HON. L. G. POWERS, 
MINNESOTA COMMISSIONER OF LABorR. 

POPULISM, the writer believes, sprang out of that 
quality of human nature that centuries ago caused 
the rise of the people known as Quakers. Bancroft, 
in his ‘‘ History of the United States,” describes that 
rise. He tells us that this society at first was com- 
posed of men desirous of reform and impatient at the 
slow movement of human progress. They saw the 
evils of their day, and would at once storm the gates 
of Heaven and Hell to secure a newer and better 
social order. So the writer would describe Populism 
by saying that, asa movement among the masses, it 
is the protest springing from their consciences against 
commercial, industrial and social wrongs that exist 
in our day. Populism is often wrong in methods, 
but its purpose is sound, because it is an effort to give 
expression and life to the moral purpose of the 
masses in correcting the evils of society as they ap- 
prehend them. This distinction between the purpose 
of the Populists of the West and the wisdom and 
honesty of the methods advocated by them to secure 
their purposes should never be overlooked or forgot- 
ten. The writer will illustrate this distinction by 
concrete cases. 

He will first refer to the Populistic proposal for the 
Governmental ownership and control of railroads. 
The origin of this proposal and the rise of Western 
Populism dates back about thirty years. At that time 
the leading railway lines had been built westward 
through Iowa and Wisconsin into Kansas, Nebraska 
and Minnesota. The managers of those roads had 
adopted, or were led or driven into the adoption of, a 
general policy of management that was viciously dis- 
honest and oppressive. They built up discrimination 
of rates between places and between individuals. 
They favored one place as against another. They 
gave to one favors withheld from others. The roads 
by this policy ruined some towns and built up others. 
They reduced thousands of business men to bank- 
ruptcy, and enabled the Rockefellers, the Armours and 
men of their kind to amass undreamed-of fortunes at 
the expense of the men who were thus ruined. No bet- 
ter narrative of the evil effects of that old policy of 
discrimination can be found than is set forth in the 
writings of Mr, A. B. Stickney, the President and Gen- 
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eral Manager of the Great Western Railway system, 
reaching out from Chicago to Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Kansas City. In ‘‘ The Railway Problem,” 
chapter iv, he shows how farm values were made 
and destroyed, and all business disturbed, and all 
classes in the West righteously arrayed against the 
unjust methods of the railways. 

The fall in the prices of agricultural products that 
began in 1868 was more severely felt in 1872. This 
fall in prices roused the people to a keen appreciation 
of the dishonest, dishonorable, unequal and unjust 
methods of the railways. The Anti-Monopoly Party, 
the first predecessor of Western Populism, grew to 
large proportions in 1873, in which year it elected a 
majority of the lower branch of the Iowa Legislature, 
and in many Western States it began to secure laws 
for the regulation of railway rates. President Stick- 
ney, in ‘‘The Railway Problem,’’ sketches very frank- 
ly the moral purpose that underlay that old Grange or 
Anti-monopoly movement. Mr. Stickney is referred 
to since as a railroad official; he has, doubtless, not 
overstated the cause of the people and their reasons 
for complaint against the railways. That movement 
sprang from the desire of the people and their deter- 
mination to reform the evils and correct the wrongs 
fostered by bad railway management. Through many 
efforts, some wise and some otherwise, some good and 
others evil, much progress has been realized in rail- 
way management. Many old wrongs have been 
righted and evils removed, but others still remain. 
Populism voices the impatience of the masses at the 
slow movement of progress in reform. Its devotees 
are not content to have the car of Progress drawn 
by the forces and at the speed of the past. They wish 
to hitch the lightning to it and move forward with 
the speed of the wind. They demand Government 
ownership, where once they called for Government 
control. In this demand the moral intent of the 
masses is as sound and, it may be added, as correct, 
as was the first cry in the West denouncing the 
wrongs and evils fostered by bad railway manage- 
ment. 

In advocating Government ownership of the rail- 
ways the masses never desire nor even dream of doing 
any wrong to the just interests of any one, stock- 
holder or bondholder, employé or patron of the roads. 
Those masses see clearly the existence of diverse in- 
terests of many classes to be considered. They rec- 
ognize the fact that, with no present publicity of rail- 
way accounts, with the existence of secret contracts 
with favored shippers, with dubious stockjobbing deals 
on the part of the officials, there is no way of judg- 
ing whether present tariff rates are just or unjust. 
They believe that Government ownership would at 
least secure publicity of accounts. It would cast the 
light of day upon the places where it is believed in 
darkness the railway officials cover up acts that are 
essentially wrong. This is theside of the people, the 
masses, who advocate this policy. Many of theirleaders 
seem to be possessed by an altogether different spirit. 
They advocate Government ownership of railways by 
methods and in aspirit that would amount to ac- 
tual confiscation, a robbery of the present stock and 
bond holders in the interest of the farmers. Here is 
the immoral and dangerous side of this phase of 
Populism. It is to be met, not by saying that all ad- 
vocates of Government ownership of railways are in 
favor of confiscation, but rather by recognizing the 
existing evils and wrongs that the farmers and others 
would correct by finding a remedy for the same and 
by leaving the charge of attempted confiscation to 
rest upon the few only, who would in reality attempt 
it if they were in a position of power enabling them to 
do so. 

The strength of Populism with reference to railways 
is the existence of wrongs and evils in their manage- 
ment that ought to be righted. Its dangerous side is 
found in the vicious schemes of reform advocated by 
sO many among its leaders. It is the same with many 
other phases of the Populistic movement. If the 
leaders of public thought, the men in the old parties 
responsible for legislation, are able to secure by rea- 
sonable and proper measures the correction of exist- 
ing evils with no undue delay, the scheme of Govern- 
ment ownership of railways will never command any 
great popular following save under conditions that 
safeguard the interests and rights of all concerned. 
The masses of the people in all cases want what is 
just, and nothing more. 

Of this last fact the writer was never more convinced 
than some months ago, when in Chicago he witnessed 
the demonstration of the trade unions of the country 
upon the release of Mr. Eugene V. Debs from Wood- 
stock jail, where he had been confined on sentence 
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for contempt of court, without trial by a jury. It 
was a stormy night. Five thousand men marched in 
line in a drenching rain, and above fifteen thousand 
sought admittance to the hall where the reception was 
held. Half of these could not gain entrance, and 
stood for an hour in the rain to testify to their con- 
demnation of the principle involved. That principle 
was this, in their opinion: The courts should not ex- 
ercise arbitrary power now such as they exercised 
in the days of the old Star Chamber proceedings. 
Their acts should be made to conform to laws, and all 
men accused of criminal offense should have a trial by 
jury. When these ideas were expressed that evening 
there was always in that audience a tremendous dem- 
onstration. But when Mr. Debs and the other speak- 
ers (as they did a number of times) attacked the hon- 
esty and integrity of our courts as a whole, they were 
met with a silence so complete that it was to the 
writer vastly more significant than the cheering upon 
the other point. No more powerful and pointed re- 
buke could possibly be made to all attacks upon our 
Supreme Court and the integrity and wisdom of our 
judges as a whole than was given by this silence in 
an audience that met to testify their condemnation 
of government by injunction and all arbitrary acts by 
courts of law. The people there present were a fair 
type of the masses of Western Populists. They were 
fiercely, savagely determined upon one point, that 
some way government by injunction should cease, 
that arbitrary action by courts should come to an 
end. To testify to this conviction they would march 
and stand in the rain for hours; they would shout 
themselves hoarse; but they would not cheer the sen- 
timents of lawlessness voiced at times by their leaders. 
They were not ready to see courts and law over- 
turned. They believed in law and order, whether 
their leaders did or not. They had not wholly lost 
their faith in the courts. 

The Populistic demand for Government ownership 
of railways, the cry for an end of an unjust use of 
injunctions by the courts, as well as the demand for 
the income tax, and a score, more or less, of allied 
measures, are all, however, at present forced to take 
a back seat in the face of the discussion of the pro- 
posed free coinage of silver. Into the advisability of 
this latter measure seems to be concentrated at pres- 
ent. all the life and energy, hopes and longings, and 
the dream of earthly success on the part of the mem- 
bers of the Populistic movement. To secure the en- 
actment of this measure into a law is at the present 
time for thousands of honest, sincere people the way 
to begin all moral reform. It is the one act that will 
right all past wrongs and open the way for all just 
and righteous deeds in the future. No one could sit 
two days, as did the writer, in the Chicago Conven- 
tion without seeing evidence of this fact in the way 
and the times the people cheered and the times when 
they were silent. It would require a long article to 
set forth how the people in many sections of our 
country have come to have these ideas associated 
with the proposed free coinage of silver. Suffice to 
say the people do have these ideas. They are wrong, 
and must be corrected, or great evil will result to the 
millions of this land by the adoption of this vicious 
and dishonest measure. 

The issue must be fought out before the people on 
distinctly moral grounds. There must be shown, as 
can clearly be done, that existing low prices have 
not been caused by the legislation of 1873, that debt- 
ors have not been oppressed by that legislation, and 
that the toiler has not been crushed by it. Then 
the public press and public speakers and business and 
working people in their daily conversation must 
show how the free coinage of silver, if it becomes 
again an established fact in our land, will rob the 
toilers of a portion of their wages, will rob the savings 
bank depositors, the owners of life insurance pol- 
icies, the recipients of pensions and fixed salaries of a 
share of their possessions or incomes. Attention 
should be called to the fact that dishonest men will 
profit by this measure at the expense of the classes 
already mentioned, and then we should appeal to the 
moral sense of the masses. That appeal is far 
stronger than one to their selfislr interests. The 
strength of free silver with the masses is the claim 
that it will right past and present wrongs. It is to 
be overthrown by showing how it will rob the pro- 
ductive classes of the land in the interest of the spec- 
ulator and the swindler. 

The keynote of all this agitation for sound money 
should be: The people can be trusted. They are 
honest. Let us speak to them, even tho they ad- 


vocate the free silver coinage, as to honest men. 
That the people can be trusted when once they see the 
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issue involved, and that they frequently come to right 
conclusions without the aid of teachers or leaders, the 
following incident from the gubernatorial campaign 
of 1894 in Minnesota will illustrate. 

In that campaign “Mr. Sydney M. Owen was the 
Populist candidate for Governor. He is a man of 
fine character and good business standing in Minne- 
apolis. In that year, as in 1896, there were evils in 
Minnesota State politics that needed reform. There 
were reforms needed in laws regulating farm interests 
and the welfare of the wage-earners. The working 
people—especially that portion of them known as 
organized—were at first strongly inclined to break 
away from old parties and vote for Mr. Owen. A 
letter was written about six weeks before election by a 
leader among the Locomotive Engineers of this State 
to Mr. Owen and the other candidates for Governor, 
asking each to state in reply what legislation in be- 
half of the toilers he would favor if elected Governor. 
All three candidates responded. Mr. Owen’s letter 
was long and dealt liberally in the glittering gener- 
alities for which his party is famous; but it con- 
tained this thought: ‘No legislation for labor will 
accomplish anything until we have a complete social 
revolution.’” These are not the words but the idea 
of the letter. The letter was so well written that at 
first all the Republican papers of the State, with one 
exception, refused to publish it in full. Most of them 
never printed it. They were afraid it would make 
votes for Mr. Owen. Only one politician called atten- 
tion to this letter. That was United States Senator 
C. K. Davis, and he did not until Saturday night be- 
fore election. But the working people, by themselves, 
in their lodges, had discussed this letter and those of 
the other candidates. The other letters cut no figure, 
but Mr. Owen’sdid. The working people were all pre- 
disposed to the general movement of Populism. They 
all advocated, in one form or another, the State regu- 
lation of railways, etc. They turned to this state- 
ment of Mr. Owen's, and then turned back. They 
took this position in their comments. They said: 
We believe in reform. We believe that wrongs exist 
at present, and that they can be righted without rev- 
olution. Something has been done for labor in our 
State in the past. We believe something more can 
be done, and that without revolution. Thus it hap- 
pened, with no politician calling their attention there- 
to, that the wage-earners of Minnesota’s cities in 
their lodges talked over the letter of Mr. Owen and 
went and voted against him. Not over five per cent. 
of railway employés in train service voted for him; 
not over twenty-five per cent. of any organized trade 
voted for him. The antidote for his follies and ex- 
treme position was the frank statement by Mr. Owen 
himself. 

When the critics of Populism recognize the quality, 
shown by this incident to exist among the farmers of 
the West and the wage-earners of our great cities, 
they have gained a footing that will avail more in 
fighting extreme and false schemes among them than 
can be attained by hurling dictionaries of harsh epi- 
thets through the aid of our rapid fire guns of the 
daily press. This is a2 moral question. The people 
are essentially honest and can be united; only let the 
appeal be to the sense of popular righteousness, and 
not one dealing in words of scorn and reproach, as 
has been too largely the case in the past. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Farm-Mortgage Debt and Populism. 
BY THE HON. ALVAH EASTMAN, 


Epitror oF THE St. CLoup ‘ JourRNAL-Press.”’ 





MANY debt-burdened farmers in the West have be- 
come advocates of the free coinage of silver, as have 
also that vast army of men who have been caught in 
unwise speculation in city lots. But how can free 
silver legislation help these debt-burdened among the 
farmers and other classes? How will free silver affect 
the great body of farmers? It is well to ask these 
questions in a serious and thoughtful way. The writer 
knows of but four ways in which a person can secure 
the ownership and control of property or capital in 
any form: (1) Hecan earn it by his labor, (2) he can 
buy that property by giving labor and other property 
in exchange, (3) he can borrow it,or (4) he can steal it. 
By which one of these four methods will the enactment 
of free silver legislation give wealth to the farmers ? 

In the first place, we note that free silver legisla- 
tion will not enable the farmer to raise one peck of 
potatoes or beans or one grain of wheat more than he 
now produces. It will not give him any form of farm 


property—as corn, oats or wheat—as an added fruit 
of his toil. 


It won't make his pigs any fatter, or add 
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weight to his steers. It won't make his hens lay any 
more, and can't induce his cows to give more milk, 
neither will it cause more butter or cheese to be 
made from that milk. In other words, free silver 
legislation cannot give the farmer, as the direct re- 
sult of his toil, any form of farm property. It can- 
not give him property or capital by the first method of 
securing it, to which attention has been called. Will 
it by the second? Let us see. 

The farmer, as the result of his toil, directly se- 
cures property in the form of corn, oats, wheat, live- 
stock, butter, eggs, etc. He desires other forms of 
property. He wants food that he cannot produce on 
his farm. He wants clothes and furniture, farming 
implements, articles of personal adornment and the 
like. If he secures them under ordinary circum- 
stances he buys them by giving in exchange, directly 
or indirectly, the excess of his farm products. Money 
is the medium through which he makes the exchange. 
Money, however, has no value or use to the farmer, 
except in enabling him to buy these other articles by 
assisting him to exchange his farm products for them, 
Will free silver give his farm products any added ex- 
change value, and so aid the farmer to purchase an 
additional amount of these forms of property desired 
by him? We can judge of the future only by the past. 
Depreciated money always has raised the price of all 
other articles more than it has raised those produced 
on the farm. This was notably the case in the years 
of suspended specie payments from 1862 to 1878. 
The Senate investigation of prices gives us the follow- 
ing statement of the relative advance prices of follow- 
ing the cheap money of the War time: 


Prices Prices of Exchange Val- 
YEAR. of all Agricultural ue of Farm 
Staples. Staples. Staples. 
BGO sccccivccciccsces 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Mitac cncceenes 104.1 93-9 90.2 
1863... cnccccccccces 132.2 119.2 go.2 
1864.0 ccccccccccces 172.1 199.1 115.8 
BOR ioc cerecnccsewce 232.2 159.1 68.5 
Mi xanvaccnacess 187.7 152.2 81.8 


The facts expressed in the table may be stated in 
the language of the market in the following way: 
Articles raised on the farm, and which sold for $100 
in 1860, sold in 1865 for $159.1, or an advance of 59 
percent. This may have seemed a great advance to 
the farmer. He may have thought—as some of them 
did—that the advance was making him rich. But 
while the articles sold by the farmer had advanced, 
from 1860 to 1865, from 100 to 159.1, the average of 
all articles advanced from 100 to 232.2. Asa result, 
when the farmer went to exchange his products for 
those other articles, he found that his crops would 
not enable him to secure so many as they did in 1860. 
Where he could secure by exchange Ioo articles in 
1860, in 1865 he was able to gain only 68.5. Here 
was a loss to the farmer of 31.5 per cent., or nearly 
one-third of the total fruits of his labor. Cheap 
money gave the farmer more money; but it enabled 
him by his toil to purchase only a little over two- 
thirds the property desired by him that his labor 
would have purchased in 1860, The average loss in 
this manner from 1862 to 1870 was not far from 20 
per cent. Cheap money, then, lessens and not in- 
creases the amount of property that a farmer can 
purchase by the fruits of his toil. Free silver, with 
its fifty-cent dollars, cannot, then, enable the farmer 
to purchase more property by his labor, any more 
than it will enable him to raise. more potatoes or to 
fatten more pigs. Will free silver enable the farmer 
to gain property in the form of gifts from others? 

This question is very easy to answer. No one but 
the silver-mine owners holds out any promise of gain 
to the farmer. The railroad capitalists, the real 
estate men and the iron miners do not stand around 
and say to the farmers, Vote free silver, and we will 
give you furniture, lands and other forms of property. 
All of these men may be grasping and extortionate 
in their dealings with their fellows, and especially 
with the farmers. They are not, however, at the pres- 
ent time playing the rdle of hypocrite. They are not 
offering gifts of property to the farmer. The farmer 
cannot, therefore, look to any of them for gifts of 
property upon the free coinage of silver. In con- 
trast, the silver-mine owners offer the farmers very 
much if only they will vote free silver. Those mine 
owners will reap enormous, temporary gain by free 
coinage; of that there can be no reasonable doubt. 
Will those mine owners divide up with the farmer, 
and give him what he cannot earn or buy with labor? 
The question has but to be asked to be answered. 
None of those mine owners have ever looked out for 
any one excepting number one. They won't give the 
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farmer any of the profits of silver mining. They are 
as grasping as any other moneyed class, and add to 
the sin of a grasping spirit that of hypocrisy, a lying 
pretense of doing something for the poor farmer. 
The farmer cannot hope, by gifts from them or from 
others under free silver, to gain property that he can- 
not secure by his labor or by purchase in exchange 
for the fruits of his labor. 

There remains but one other way in which the 
farmers can possibly secure any additional property 
through free coinage, and that is by stealing it under 
cover of that legislation. Some men hold out an in- 
ducement of this kind to the farmers. They say: 
‘«Vote for free silver. Your dollars then will have 
only one-half the purchasing power which they now 
possess. By using such dollars in paying your mort- 
gage debt you can practically reduce that debt one- 
half.’ Stated in simple English, this proposition 
means just this and nothing more: Vote for free sil- 
ver, and you can, by means of free silver legislation, 
pocket one-half the property represented by your 
debts by stealing it from the person of whom you se- 
cured credit. The writer will not here discuss the 
morals of this proposition to the debt-burdened 
farmers to gain wealth by thus stealing it under cover 
of law. He does not believe that the farmers are 
dishonest; and the more the free silver advocates 
promise to the farmers by way of cheating their cred- 
itors, the more the honest farmers will turn away 
from them. The one fact which the writer wishes 
here to emphasize is this: Granting that the propo- 
sition is honest to pay fifty cents when a man has 
promised one hundred cents, will it pay the farmers 
of the United States, as a whole, to adopt the 
scheme? Let us see. 

The fact has been noted in the little table present- 
ed that cheap money always lessens the exchange 
power or value of farm products. In 1865 that ex- 
change value was lessened over 30 per cent. The Hon. 
Wm. J. Bryan himself admits that free silver coin- 
age, if adopted, will lead toa panic. It will greatly 
disturb all values. It will, therefore, disturb relative 
values more than was done in 1865. It will, for a 
couple of years, at least, lessen the exchange value of 
farm products, as cheap money did in the War times, 
and as it always does. Wecan, therefore, safely esti- 
mate that free silver will reduce the_ exchange value 
of the products of the farms in the United States at 
least 30 per cent. for two years. What will the re- 
sulting loss to the farmer amount to? . 

In 1890, according to the United States Census, 
the value of the products of the farms was, in round 
numbers, $3,500,000,000. The increase in national 
production would give the nation at the present time 
an annual farm product with a value of not less than 
$4,000,000,000. Thirty per cent. of this in one year 
would equal $1,200,000,000, or a sum that will pay off 
all the mortgage debt resting upon farm homes of the 
whole United States, and also purchase nearly all the 
farm implements and machinery now found in the 
States of the Upper Mississippi and Ohio Valleys. 
This relative decrease in the exchange value of farm 
products, if continued two years, would entail a loss 
upon the bedy of American farmers of $2, 400,000, 000, 
or sufficient to purchase all the livestock in the 
country, and in addition almost pay all that the free 
silver men claim will result as a benefit to the debt- 
burdened farmers from the scheme of helping those 
debtor farmers to steal one-half the claim of the 
creditors upon them. Honesty is here, therefore, the 
best policy. Stealing is forbidden, not only by the 
inscription on the Mosaic tables of stone, but in the 
very laws ef commerce and trade. 

The gain which the free silver men offer the debt- 
burdened farmers represents a sum that is measured 
by the pigs and yearling sheep, horses and cattle in 
the country. The loss it would surely entail is equiv- 
alent to that amount, and in addition the value of all 
livestock, including the pigs, calves, etc. Stealing, 
thus, as a means of adding wealth or giving property 
to the farmers on a wholesale scale, will not accom- 
plish what the free silver advocates and mine owners 
promise. It means ruin to the farmers as a class, as 
well as to every legitimate business of the land. Ed- 
ward Atkinson has time and again called attention to 
the fact that the value of our national silver product 
is less than that of our hens’ eggs. We see here 
how even the most dazzling promise of gain by dis- 
honest means offered by these free silver advocates to 
the debt-burdened farmers pales into insignificance in 
comparison to the losses that will follow the adop- 
tion of this proposed policy. Honesty lies at the 

foundation of all national and individual prosperity. 
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This fact has been illustrated by the facts already pre- 
sented, showing the effects upon the farmers as a whole 
of the adoption of the free coinage of silver at 16 to I. 
There remains a word to be said about the individual 
farm debtor, and the effects of that coinage upon him. 

In 1890, by the United States Census, the average 
mortgaged farm had an indebtedness of a little over 30 
per cent. of its value. Inthe same year the value of 
the various products of the farm averaged not far from 
25 per cent. of the value of the farm on which they 
were raised. That is, taking a farm worth $5,000, its 
mortgaged debt would have been a little over $1,600, 
and the annual value of the products of that farm would 
have been $1,250. Now the loss tothe farmer operat- 
ing sucha farm by a depreciation of 30 per cent. upon 
the exchange value of his products, as already shown, 
would be $375 annually. In two years this loss would 
be $750, or substantially all that the free silver advo- 
cates claim that this debt-burdened farmer would save 
by robbing his creditors, under free coinage laws, of 
one-half his debt. A disturbance of exchange values 
continued for three years would leave the debt-bur- 
dened farmers worse off than if they had been honest 
and their Government had been honest, and no effort 
had been made to scale down debts by law. The rela- 
tive exchange values of farm and other products were 
disturbed for ten years after the suspension of specie 
payment in 1862. They would be disturbed for more 
than three years under free coinage. Hence even the 
individual farm debtor would lose by the adoption of 
the free coinage of silver. 

Here is, then, an actual exhibit of the outcome of this 
proposed free coinage of silver and its relation to farm- 
mortgage debt. It means a loss to the individual 
debtor farmer. It means a vastly greater one to the 
body of farmers. That loss to them under free coinage 
would be so great that, rather than have their debt- 
burdened members relieved in that way, the farmers as 
a whole could better tax themselves directly a sum 
equal to five times the present total of farm mortgage 
debt in the nation. These facts should be emphasized 
in all possible ways. Free silver coinage involves the 
exercise of the spirit of dishonesty toward the creditor 
by his debtor. It involves folly for the debtor who 
seeks relief in this way through repudiation and theft. 
The writer believes that the farmers of this nation are 
essentially honest, and further, that they are no fools. 
They will not try, to cheat their creditors out of five dol- 
lars by a method that means a loss to themselves of five 
times as much. This would be the result of the adop- 
tion of free coinage of silver. 


St. CLoup, Miyy, 


: Populistic Ideals. 


BY MEREDITH NICHOLSON, 





Two years ago the editor of THE INDEPENDENT per- 
mitted me to write, under the caption of ‘‘ Populistic 
Esthetics,’’ a comment on certain literary tendencies ob- 
servable at the West. At that time there was nota little 
talk, through reviews and newspapers, about literary 
sectionalism. Since then there has been a deplorable 
increase of talk about political sectionalism, which is, 
of course, a far graver matter. Few, even among far- 
seeing politicians, imagined two years ago that the Pop- 
ulists at the West and South would be able to dominate 
one of the great parties; yet this very thing has been 
accomplished with an ease that is almost incredible, 
even inthis near retrospect. One might be irritated by 
the assertions of those who inveighed against Eastern 
publishers and authors, and proclaimed new ideals in 
all the arts as practiced in the region vaguely known 
as the West; but there is cause foralarm inthe declara- 
tion of a political independence of the East. A West- 
ern literature that asks special consideration merely be- 
cause it is Western, is akin to schemes of finance that 
are advocated by the people of the same region merely 
because there is, they believe, a particular advantage 
for them in their adoption. Evenas Mr. Hamlin Gar- 
land delights to topple over the old literature, so 
Messrs. Bryan, Altgeld, Lewelling and Tillman smash 
finance with their iconoclastic hammers. 

The Populist orators are everywhere declaring that 
we are the greatest nation on earth, and that there- 
fore we may ignore other Powers in our finance, as 
well as the established laws of economy. This is the 
kind of talk indulged in by the literary Populists, who 
hold that we may make a literature of our own right 
here in the Mississippi Valley and clear our libraries 
of the world’s masterpieces. We can make our own 
standard of money and of literature without waiting 
for the judgment of economists or the dicta of critics. 
The forty-seven cents that would be lacking in a dollar 
under free-silver coinage would be made up in na- 
tional pride, and the same element would be drawn on 
to make up the deficit between the value of a bad 
American book and a good one from England. An 
Indiana educator once remarked that college spirit 
was a good defense for any crime committed by a stu- 
dent short of murder in the first degree; and national 
spirit, in like fashion, may be made tocover a multitude 
of sins. 

The Populist knows no via media. It used to be 
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amusing to watch the sporadic efforts of a few whim- 
sical politicians to ingraft absurd schemes of paternal- 
ism upon the Government. The aggregate amount 
called for by the bills introduced in Congress through 
several sessions by the paternalists was something 
like $35,000,000,000, and this only includes the more 
curious and interesting of the measures offered. Spen- 
ser’s Britomart, entering the enchanted hall, finds above 
four successive doors the inscription, ‘‘ Be bold !” 
‘*Be bold!” ‘Be bold!” ‘‘Be bold!’’ but over the 
fifth was written: ‘‘ Be not toobold !"’ Like the writer 
of degenerate books, the political degenerate works 
only for the day. The printing press can turn out 
money as well as books; but if the maker prove too 
bold he will certainly meet with the disaster that inevit- 
ably follows inflation. It is just as well, perhaps, to 
call a spade a spade; but itis not well totry to persuade 
the credulous that a church steeple is a spade when ob- 
viously it is not. 

The Populist political ideal, like the Populist literary 
ideal, rests largely on an affectation of Democracy. 
The old idea of Jeffersonian simplicity is interpreted by 
Mr. Bryan and those of his cult to mean the uncouth 
and the violent. In his recent journey across the 
country Mr. Bryan stated many times to different 
bodies of hearers that he wished to be their ‘‘ hired 
man.” The phrase to thoughtful men cannot be invit- 
ing or reassuring. Presumably the Nebraskan intends 
to describe in this way his conception of the Presiden- 
tial office. In his view it would correspond to a 
weathervane, without stability, and veering in every 
breeze. This was not the conception of the founders of 
the Republic, as Mr. Bryan can readily ascertain by re- 
ferring to the writings of Hamilton and others of his 
day and character. If Mr: Bryan were to be President, 
and such men as Governor Altgeld and Senator Tiil- 
man were to have ready access to him (and a “‘ hired 
man’”’ cannot seclude himself), the telegraph would be 
inadequate to communicate their vagaries to the coun- 
try. 

It is unlikely that those who, like Mr. Bryan, talk 
secession really comprehend the gravity of their 
threats. It should be remembered by those who assure 
us that we are the greatest nation on earth, able to 
undertake independently any scheme of finance, that 
we are only a great nation because we have thus far 
done no great violence to established social. economic 
and financial laws. And it is an ungenerous assump- 
tion that one part of the country is honestly desirous of 
injuring another; that the East would rob the West, if 
it could. Our immense area and the diverse and often 
conflicting interests of different parts of the country 
make it inevitable that there should be mutual conces- 
sions in order that the whole may prosper. As, con- 
cretely, all men are not created equal, so all States are 
not equally endowed. Beyond the local condition and 
need it is necessary to look further and to view the 
national life down long vistas. When the silver ora- 
tors appeal to patriotism by asserting that we should 
have a financial policy of our own, they are merely 
taking the narrowest parochial view of the matter. 
Speakers so capable of wide eagle sweeps cannot be 
pardoned for ignorance of those economic laws that, 
more truly than any touch of nature in these days, 
make the whole world akin. It might please the 
American farmer to set an arbitrary price for his wheat; 
but if he would sell it he must do so at a price fixed 
inexorably by conditions of the market to which Russia, 
the Argentine and India, as well as his own country 
contribute. 

It might be interesting to inquire how far moral 
ideals are involved in the present campaign. In a 
street debate near the market house in my own city a 
few days ago I heard a farmer declare that he did not 
care what the intrinsic value of a dollar was so long as 
he could pay his debts and his taxes with it. Most 
Christian people would be reluctant to believe that any 
considerable number of silver supporters favored a 
change of standard merely inthe hope of being able to 
pay old debts with depreciated dollars. Public speak- 
ers andthe newspapers are laying great stress on the 
dishonesty involved in free silver; and it would be a 
sad commentary on our civilization if this appeal were 
merely to place temptation in the path of debtors. Since 
hearing the debater of the market house I have re-read 
Matthew Arnold on ‘‘ Numbers,’’ and have noted his re- 
mark: 

“The failure to mind whatsoever things are elevated 
must impair with an inexorable fatality the life of a nation, 
just as the failure to mind whatsoever things are just or 
whatsoever things are amiable will impair it; and if the 
failure to mind whatsoever things are elevated should be 
realin your American democracy, and should grow into a 
disease and take firm hold on you, then the life of even 
these great United States must inevitably suffer and be 
impaired more and more until it perish.” 

When we remember the high character of those who 
have given us the nation as a heritage, it is humiliating 
to think that the Populist leaders are even measurably 
amenace. No doubt many of them are sincere and 
honest in their hopes and beliefs; but granting this, it 
is not encouraging to think that they must be taken as 
representatives of one shade of public sentiment. One 
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may be pardoned for doubting whether we are really 
advancing when such men as Bryan, Altgeld and Till- 
man have taken the place of Washington, Franklin and 
Jefferson, or of Lincoln, Sumney, and the great line of 
War Governors, who have given to man 

“ This refuge from his past, 
Unkinged, unchurched, unsoldiered. Shamed were we, 
Failing the stature that such sires forecast !’’ 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The Aims of the Socialists. 


BY CHARLES H. MACHETT, 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE OF THE SOCIALIST LaBor Party. 

THE Socialist Labor Party, as a political organization, 
was first started in Germany. As long ago as 1860 the 
workingmen of that country were associated together in 
unions. In 1869 there was a great congress at Eisenach, 
where was founded the Social Democratic Working- 
man’s Party, the name being changed six years later to 
the Socialistic Workingman’s Party of Germany. In 
1871 the party cast 120,000 votes and returned two mem- 
bers to the German Diet; in 1877 they returned twelve 
members, polling nearly half a million votes. In 1878 
severe laws were passed against the Socialists, but the 
progress of the movement has not been arrested. In 
1884 the party polled about 600,000 votes and returned 
twenty-four members; in Berlin alone there were 68,- 
000 voters. 

Altho the Socialist Labor Party was organized in this 
country before 1888, it was not until that year that it 
appeared as a regular political party, tho we were very 
active in 1886, when Henry George ran for Mayor of 
New York. In 1888 the Socialist vote in the United 
States was 2,068; in 1890, 13,331; in 1892, 21,157; in 
1894, 33,133, and in 1895, 42,954. 

The party was started in this country largely through 
the influence of Germans who had come from the old 
country, where they had been interested in the Social- 
istic movement; and, to a limited extent, it was helped 
in this country by many who had been interested in the 
Fourieristic movement, that claimed so much attention 
some years ago. 

According to our platform, adopted at our National 
Convention, July 9th, 1896, we hold that the machinery 
of Government must be owned and controlled by the 
whole people, and that the machinery of production 
must also belong to the people in common. We claim 
that our despotic system of economics is the direct 
opposite of our democratic system of politics. We 
would substitute a co-operative commonwealth for the 
present state of planless production, industrial war and 
social disorder. The following are the demands of 
the Socialist Labor Party: 





“1, Reduction of the hours of labor in proportion to the 
progress of production. 

‘2, The United States shall obtain possession of the rail- 
roads, canals, telegraphs, telephones, and all other means 
of public transportation and communication; the employés 
to operate the same co-operatively under control of the 
Federal Government, and to elect their own superior officers; 
but no employé shall be discharged for political reasons. 

“3. The municipalities shall obtain possession of the 1tocal 
railroads, ferries, water works, gas works, electric plants, 
and all industries requiring municipal franchises; the em- 
ployés to operate the same co-operatively under control of 
the municipal administration, and to elect their own superior 
officers; but no employés shall be discharged for political 
reasons. 

‘4. The public lands declared inalienable. Revocation 
of all land grants to corporations or individuals, the condi- 
tions of which have not been complied with. — 

‘5. The United States have the exclusive right to issue 
money. 

“6. Congressional legislation providing for the scientific 
management of forests and waterways, and prohibiting the 
waste of the natural resources of the country. 

‘*7, Inventions to be free to all; the inventors to be re- 
munerated by the nation. 

‘8, Progressive income tax and tax on inheritances; the 
smaller incomes to be exempt. 

‘*9, School education of all children under fourteen years 
of age to be compulsory, gratuitous and accessible to all by 
public assistance in meals, clothing, books, etc., where nec- 
essary. 

‘to. Repeal of all pauper, tramp, conspiracy and sump- 
tuary laws. Unabridged right of combination. 

“11, Prohibition of the employment of children of school 
age, and the employment of female labor in occupations 
detrimental to health or morality. Abolition of the convict 
labor contract system. 

**12, Employment of the unemployed by the public au- 
thorities (county, city, State and nation). 2 

‘*13. All wages to be paid in lawful money of the United 
States. Equalization of woman’s wages with those of men 
where equal service is performed. 

‘*14, Laws for the protection of life and limb in all occu- 
pations, and an-efficient employers’ liability law. 

‘‘15. The people to have the right to propose laws and to 
vote upon all measures of importance, according to the ref- 
erendum principle. 

‘16. Abolition of the veto power of the Executive (na- 
tional, State and municipal), wherever it-exists. 

‘*17, Abolition of the United States Senate and all upper 
legislative chambers. 

“18. Municipal self-government. 

“19. Direct vote and secret ballots in all elections. Uni- 
versal and equal right of suffrage without regard to color, 
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creed or sex. Election days to be legal holidays. The 
principle of proportional representation to be introduced. 
‘20, All public officers to be subject to recall by their re- 
spective constituencies. 
‘a1. Uniform civil and criminal law throughout the Unit- 
ed States. Administration of justice to be free of charge. 
Abolition of capital punishment.” 


People sometimes confuse our party with the People’s 
Party, the members of which, much to our amusement, 
call themselves socialists, because they advocate the 
control of the railroads, telegraphs, etc., by the Gov- 
ernment. We claim that under the whole industrial 
system under which we live great wealth and dire pov- 
erty exist side by side, wealth and power being concen- 
trated into the hands of the few, and the many being 
helpless intheir hands. All this isdue to the wages and 
profit system under the present form of industry. Pop- 
ulists do not recognize this as the principal economic 
evil. All there is in Socialism is its conflict with the in- 
dustrial system under which we live, and not an objec- 
tion to any particular feature, like the railway, or any 
other monopoly. We objeéct,to the monopoly of all the 
machinery of production. As our platform says: 

‘‘ Through the perversion of democracy to the ends ot 
plutocracy, labor is robbed of the wealth which it alone 
produces, is denied the means of self-employment, and, by 
compulsory idleness in wage slavery, is even deprived of 
the necessities of life.”’ 

The theory of Edward Bellamy, set forth in his book 
‘“‘Looking Backward,’’ borders on communism. He 
would organize society on the plan of an army, requir- 
ing obligations from each and everybody. Sucha plan 
would be distasteful to Socialists. No doubt by this 
method a more equitable plan of society would be 
brought about than we have to-day; but I think, under 
the Socialistic program, we could have the necessary 
reforms, with more freedom of action, at the same time. 

The sporadic attempts at reform started by Com- 
munists, Fourierites and co-operative enterprises gen- 

erally, have always proved ineffectual. Nothing short 
of a rule of universal application will prove of any 
benefit to society, because all material things are now 
made with the aid of much machinery and large 
amounts of capital. Owing to the great subdivision 
of labor,a large number of employés are engaged in 
the production of every single article we use, so that 
we can reap the advantage of cheap production which 
follows the carrying on of business in that way. Con- 
sequently, the kind of enterprises referred to are of no 
use. Fifty years ago, when the wave of Fourierism 
rolled over the country, that plan of industrial reform 
might have been feasible, because then machinery had 
not arrived at its present state of perfection. Business 
was not then carried on onthe vast scale that it is now; 
and many things might have been done, and many 
articles made which would have enabled such a com- 
munity to compete in the open market; but that condi- 
tion has entirely passed away. If all the people in the 
country at that time could have foreseen what was 
coming they might have successfully applied the rule 
of communism, and saved themselves from the results of 
competition. 

What the Socialists want is to get the industrial ma- 
chinery inthe hands of the whole people—all that is 
necessary to produce wealth. We do not believe with 
Henry George that private ownership of the land is the 
cause of our troubles; we believe it is the ownership of 
the machinery of production. We would take advan- 
tage of the political machinery of the country to attain 
our ends; that is, rule through the force of the major- 
ity, the minority having to submit—a condition in gov- 
ernment which will probably always exist. The philo- 
sophical anarchist does not believe in the force of ma- 
jorities. He says: ‘‘ You must not operate through a 
form of law, because that is authority, that is subver- 
sive of liberty; what I want is more liberty instead of 
less liberty. Wipe out all the laws that you have on 
your Statute books, and give more liberty to all.”” Now, 
without questioning the sincerity of the anarchists, it 
seems to me that we cannot have perfect liberty; that 
is an abstraction beyond our reach, but only such 
regulations, and those voluntarily entered into, as shall 
preserve the real liberty of all people and prevent inva- 
sion onthe part of any individual on the liberty of 
another. 

These reformatory movements, in the present stage, 
are largely educational. The anarchist cannot at once 
have his views carried out; I cannot have my theories 
put in force; Mr. George cannot bring about his reform 
until people know and understand what their respective 
views are. It appears to me that the great object of 
Socialistic reform is to have an industrial condition 
prevail by which the necessary and laborious work of 
the world may be performed with the least amount of 
effort. Reformers of every class must admit that this 
is desirable. We certainly do not want to spend our 
lives in drudgery. We want leisure for the cultivation 
of our minds and the gratification of our innocent de- 
sires. We are willing to work, but not always drudge. 
We want the opportunity of developing our faculties 
along the lines of art, science and invention, and to be 
industrious in efforts according to our natural aptitude. 
I believe that a large number of people have some spe- 
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cial talent that they would like to develop, and that 
they are prevented from doing so by the industrial con- 
ditions which force them toa life of drudgery and mis- 
placement, putting square men into round holes and vice 
versa, grinding their lives out for the mere purpose of 
obtaining a living, and making of them mere machines. 
The great object of industrial reform is to get all the 
laborious work of life done with the least amount of 
labor. Men learn through experience; the philosophers 
call it evolution. Experience with the capitalistic sys- 
tem has shown us how we can secure the largest return 
for our labor. 

The capitalists themselves have demonstrated that 
by the largest possible combination and co-ordination 
of labor we obtain the results we are looking for. But 
the Socialists want to improve on the modern trust sys- 
tem, and sosweep away the present industrial methods, 
and so arrange it that all may obtain employment and 
each one can get the most for his work. That can only 
be done by universal co-operation, and this would bring 
into being a system of society which would require an 
industrial administration rather than a political Govern- 
ment. 

It is our aim to educate people up to these ideas. A 
political canvass gives me, as an agitator, an opportunity 
such as I cannot usually find to talk tothe people. It 
is the workingman who is particularly interested in 
the discussion of the industrial question. He is of 
‘‘the people,’’ and I can reach him better at election 
time than any other. Socialists, the world over, be- 
lieve in putting the machinery of production into the 
hands of the whole people, and they adopt the political 
method for carrying out that purpose. Legislate off 
the books hundreds of laws that we do not want, and 
legislate on them such enactments as may be needed. 

The detais of such a scheme and the actual course 
that things will take we cannot precisely foresee. Be- 
fore we attain power as a party I believe that a great 
many Socialistic measures will be carried out. The 
growth of capital and the development of monopoly in 
this country will force some questions on the public— 
e.g., the ownership by the Government of the railroads, 
telegraph, telephones, etc. I think they will come into 
the hands of the people long before the Socialistic 
Party comes into power, but of course, we will be large- 
ly instrumental in bringing about that condition of 
affairs. When those reforms are brought about others, 
along the same line, will soon follow. 

The nomination of Mr. Bryan on the Chicago plat- 
form.I regard, as a great step toward the organiz- 
ation of the two great parties of the future, the party 
of labor and the party of capital. A sifting process is 
going on in the old parties. The Democratic Party has 
been forced to become interested in the middle class— 
the small capitalist—and the poorer class. The rich 
men of the Democratic Party are leaving it to go into 
the Republican Party. Some of them are trying to start 
a party of their own while hanging onto the skirts of 
the Democratic Party, tho repudiating the national 
platform adopted at Chicago. Itis my opinion that this 
is but the beginning of a weeding process. The middle 
class will gradually leave the Republican Party, which 
aims to legislate for the wealthy, and this middle class 
will join the ranks of the proletariat. We deem the 
middle class as the doomed and dying class. Itis being 
swept away, and will be remorselessly crushed through 
the perfection of the present industrial system, the 
large department establishments absorbing the small 
tradesmen, the small factories being crushed out of ex- 
istence by the large concerns, etc. Yousee Mr. Rocke- 
feller taking away from the Czar of Russia his petro- 
leum wells, or rather, forcing him to divide the world 
with him for the production of that article. That proc- 
ess, in various branches of business and in different 
degrees, is going on all the time, sweeping away the 
middle men, the men with small interests. The farmers 
in the West are being swept away by the competition 

from the large farms, miles and-miles in extent, the 
owners of which can use all the modern agricultural 
machinery, and take advantage of everything that will 
tend to make production greater or cheaper. A small 
farmer, even with the best lands in Illinois, can no 
longer compete with the big owners in the raising of 
wheat. A few years ago 100 acres were sufficient to 
yield a competency toa farmer’s family. It will take 
200 acres to-day, and probably 300 acres in five years. 
Mr. E. V. Smalley, in Zhe Forum, has pointed out 
that 320 acres per farm will very soon become the mini- 
mum limit at which farming can be made profitable. 
The small farmers are mistaken when they consider 
that it is the lack of money, or the quality of the money 
in circulation, which is the evil from which they have 
suffered. The real trouble is the vast amount of ma- 
chinery that is doing farming business on such a large 
scale. Sooner or later this truth will be brought home 
to them. 

The present Presidential campaign marks the be- 
ginning of the struggle between the new plutocracy and 
the proletariat; it is labor against capital, the masses 
against the classes. We are condemned for trying to 
instigate a class struggle. They tell us that there is 
no such thing as classes in this country. Every man 
has an equal opportunity to earn his living and ge, 
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rich. Labor and capital are friends, etc. All that sort 
of talk is moonshine. When they accuse us of instigating 
a class war we say we have no other alternative. About 
all legislative privileges are in favor of the rich. They 
have forced this struggle upon us, and we will meet it; 
if we do not win it will indicate the end of popular 
government. Thirty years ago Wendell Phillips proph- 
esied that the next great struggle in this country would 
be between the masses and the classes. He has also 
written that no reform, intellectual or moral, ever 
sprang from the upper classes of society; each and 
every one came from the protest of martyr and victim. 
The emancipation of the working class must be brought 
about by the workingmen themselves. 

Our well-known business men—‘‘ captains of indus- 
try’’—are commended for bringing about greater and 
cheaper production through organization of the mer- 
cantile forces. The Socialists seek to establish a sys- 
tem of industry which shall be universal in its applica- 
tion, and which shall produce the same results, only in 
a very large degree. Unthinking people may call us 
fools, but we only aim to carry out, on a grander scale, 
the methods that are being applied to large business 
affairs for the profit of the few. We seek to benefit 
society as a whole. 

Brooktyn, N. Y. 


The Anarchist View of Money. 


BY BENJAMIN R. TUCKER, 
Epiror oF ‘‘Liserty.”’ 


I AM asked by THE INDEPENDENT to give my views on 
the financial question. At the outset, theretore, I must 
give my definition of the term ‘‘ money.” 

Col. William B. Greene, the author of ‘‘ Mutual 
Banking’’ (which represents my views on finance per- 
haps morethoroughly than any other work), was ac- 
customed to say that ‘‘that is money which does the 
work of the tool,money”’; and the work of the tool, mon- 
ey,is that of mediating exchange. Anything, therefore, 
that is used as a medium of exchange is money to the 
extent that it is so used. 

Of course there is a narrower sense in which you can 
use the term ‘‘ and in which the economists 
generally use it—that of a standard of value. And in 
discussing the financial question it is necessary to keep 
these two ideas in mind, and properly distinguish be- 
tween them; and yet, at the same time, it is almost ab- 
solutely necessary. to use this term ‘‘ money”’ for both 
of them. So that in one sentence I might speak of 
‘‘money,” having in mind only the standard of value, 
and in another sentence I might speak of ‘‘ 
having in mind the entire circulating medium. 

I think the great evil of all our financial systems has 
been in the legal restriction of the monetary function— 
i.e., the function of serving as currency, ora basis of 
currency—to some one or two commodities. And, in 
accordance with this idea, I think that true financial re- 
form consists in the extension of the monetary function 
—i.e., the function of serving as a basis of currency—to 
all forms of wealth that have a sufficiently stable mar- 
ket value. I mean to say that we should have entire 
freedom of banking, individuals and associations being 
as free to start banks of issue as to manufacture hats. 

The notes of banks issued under such a system would 
be secured by the actual property put up by the bor- 

rowers as collateral, and the credit of these banks 
among the public would be guaranteed by the standing 
of the bank in the chain of banks of which it was a part, 
through the Clearing House and other financial devices 
characteristic of modern times. 

It might be said right here that there is nothing in 
this scheme that militates against the theory of a stand- 
ard of value. Indeed, without a standard of 
money is unthinkable. The question of what consti- 
tutes the best standard is a subsidiary question; but 
whatever is chosen as a standard, that standard simply 
constitutes a unit of value in terms of which bank notes 
will be issued against the property pledged. The 
standard must be fixed by common agreement. There 
must be no law to prevent another chain of banks from 
adopting a separate standard if they prefer and find it 
convenient to do so; and, undoubtedly, the necessities 
of commerce would lead to acommon agreement among 
all the banks. The very fact that there were different 
standards and that they would be cumbersome would 
compel all banks that wanted to deal with one another 
to adopt a common standard. 

It would not be necessary to have an elaborate bank- 
note reporter to keep track of the standing of the banks 
and the property on which they were founded, because 
there would be but a few systems of banks in operation 
through the country—a few chains of financial institu- 
tions; and, evenif all the systems did not unite on some 
common method by which all the notes should be printed 
on paper coming from a single source, and exactly 
alike in appearance, why, each system, at any rate, 
would have to have its own, and, as a result, there 
would be no more different kinds of money in principal 
use than there are now. We have to-day the Treasury 
note, the greenback, the National bank note, the silver 
certificate, the gold dollar, the silver dollar, ete. Un- 
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der such a system as we propose there would be no 
more kinds of money in active and extensive use than 
there are now. 

The principal defect of our present financial system 
is that one or two species of property are endowed with 
the sole privilege of serving us a basis of currency, 
which results in a scarcity of money at an enormous 
rate of interest. Under the financial system that we ad- 
vocate I believe interest will be abolished—. ¢., it will 
reduce the rate of interest to the mere cost of banking, 
which statistics show to be less than one-half of one 
per cent. 

Many of our opponents are not familiar with our 
position in regard to interest. It is true that what men 
wish to get is ‘capital, the agencies of production; and 
it is precisely because money is a means for the trans- 
fer of these that the ability to issue money, secured by 
their own property, would make it unnecessary for 
them to borrow these agencies by enabling them to buy 
them. This raises a question which I have asked hun- 
dreds of times of defenders of interest, and which I 
have not yet had answered. A is a farmer, owning a 
farm. He mortgages his farm to a bank for $1,000, 
giving the bank a mortgage note for that sum, and re- 
ceiving in exchange the bank’s notes for the same sum, 
which are secured by the mortgage. With the bank 
notes A buys farming tools of B. The next day B uses 
the notes to buy of C the materials used in the manu- 
facture of tools. The day after C, in turn, pays them 
to D in exchange for something that he needs. At the 
end of a year, after a constant succession of exchanges, 
the notes are in the hands of Z, a dealer in farm prod- 
uce. He pays them to A, who gives, in return, $1,000 
worth of farm products which he has raised during the 
year. Then A carries the notes to the bank, receives 
in exchange for them his mortgage note, and the bank 
cancels the mortgage. Now, inthis circle of transac- 
tions, has there been any lending of capital? If so, 
who was the lender? If not, who is entitled to any 
interest? 

As to the question of gold and silveras between the 
two leading political parties, I think that the single 
standard is more scientific, from the standpoint of 
pure financial principle, than the double standard. 
But I do not think, however,:that the adoption of the 
somewhat unscientific double standard would lead to 
all the horrors that the single-standard men say it 
would. Theclaim of the silver menthat gold was en- 
hanced in value and silver lowered in value by the de- 
monetization of silver, is a perfectly sound one. And 
if silver were to be remonetized the result would be 
that gold would somewhat fall in value, silver would 
considerably rise in value, the value of the current dol- 
lar would be somewhat less than at present, and prices 
would be somewhat higher, but by no means double 
what they are now. There would be an impetus given 
to business for a time, and wages, while not rising as 
rapidly as prices at first, would, in consequence of the 
increased volume of business, rise in the end more than 
prices. But, even then the benefit would be limited 
and temporary. Before the demonetization of silver we 
had a money monopoly, because the function of serving 
as a basis of currency was confined to two commodities. 
The Demonetization Act confined it still further to one 
commodity, which made the stringency and the pressure 
on the people more severe than before. To go back 
now and demonetize silver would lessen that strin- 
gency, but would still preserve the old monopoly of a 
less stringent character that was in vogue when the 
two standards were in use. 

I think, if Mr. McKinley were elected President, his 
experience with the financial question would be very 
much the same as Mr. Cleveland’s. 

I might say right here that the whole error in the 
reascning of such of the gold men as are honest lies in 
the failure to understand the fact that the monetary 
function is a useful function, and that any product that 
is endowed with it exclusively thereby gets a value in 
addition to its commodity value; that, as long as money 
monopoly exists, the commodities exclusively endowed 
with the monopoly enjoy an artificial value which does 
not belong to them as mere products. For this reason 
it is absurd to say, as, for instance, Secretary Morton 
says, that Government cannot create an artificial value 
in silver. He asks: “If the silver dollar, containing 
only 53 cents’ worth of bullion, can be made to float at 
a parity with the gold dollar, why cannot a silver 
watch be made by statute just as valuable as a gold 
watch?’’ The answer to that is that it can. If the 
Government were to be so foolish as to enact and en- 
force a law forbidding watches, and spoons, and cups, 
and forks, and all similar articles to be made out of any 
material but silver, the value of all the forbidden ma- 
terials would fall, and the value of silver would mani- 
festly rise. Therefore, it is in the power of the Gov- 
ernment to give silver an artificial value. And in the 
same way,if the Government enacts and enforces a 
law that only one commodity shall serve as a basis of 
currency, then the prohibited commodities fall and the 
single privileged commodity rises. The failure to rec- 


ognize this is the central error in the minds of the gold 
men. 
These views that I have here given were first pro- 
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pounded by Proudhon, recognized as the first avowed 
anarchist, and were first defended in this country by 
Col. William B. Greene, of Boston, and Charles A. 
Dana, the editor of the New York Sun, whose articles 
in favor thereof have recently been published in 
pamphlet form. 

The anarchists, in this as in all other political cam- 
paigns, are mere lookers-on. In the matter of real in- 
dorsement of the platforms they see little more to com- 
mend in one than in the other. The expression in the 
Democratic platform upon the right of trial by jury, as 
opposed to government by injunction, is about the only 
plank in either of the platforms which they approve. 
In all economic measures proposed by Republicans, 
Democrats or Populists, the element of authority and 
paternalism is uppermost. None of them accord with 
that principle of equal liberty which is the central idea 
of anarchism. 

The anarchists desire that all the affairs of men 
should be managed by individuals or voluntary associ- 
ations, and that the State should be abolished. There 
are class monopolies that now prevail to which we are 
specially opposed—to wit, the money monopoly, the 
land monopoly, the tariff monopoly, and the patent mo- 
nopoly. 

The money monopoly consists in the privilege given 
by the Government to certain individuals, or to individ- 
uals holding certain kinds of property, of issuing the 
circulating medium. The land monopoly consists in the 
enforcement by Government of land titles which do not 
rest upon personal occupancy and use. The tariff mo- 
nopoly consists in fostering production at high prices 
and under unfavorable conditions, by visiting with the 
penalty of taxation those who patronize production at 
low prices and under favorable conditions. The patent 
monopoly consists in protecting inventors and authors 
against competition for a period long enough to enable 
them to extort from the people a reward enormously in 
excess of the labor measure of their services—in other 
words, in giving certain people a right of property for a 
term of years in laws and facts of nature, and thereby 
the power to exclude others from the use of this natural 
wealth, which should be open to all. 


New York City. 


Boy Oratory. 
BY GEN. T. J. MORGAN, 

Tuis is a day of surprises. The current political cam- 
paign in some of its features is quite unique. Never 
before has a boy been nominated for the Presidency on 
the strength of an oratorical spurt. No American, and 
especially no Western American, and particularly no 
young American, could fail to be profoundly impressed 
by the fact that a young, unknown man, could by one 
supreme effort of oratory secure for himself one of the 
greatest prizes now offered to the ambitious in this 
country—a unanimous nomination by a great conven- 
tion, representing an historical political party, to the 
high office of the President of the United States. The 
fact that this triumph was achieved by oratory must 
have sent a thrill through every debating society 
in the land, and must have rudely disturbed the phi- 
losophers of the editorial sanctum who have been tell- 
ing us that the day of oratory was ended and super- 
seded by the printed page. We had come almost to 
conclude that the pen, which had proved to be ‘‘ might- 
ier than the sword,”’ was also mightier than the tongue, 
when the sudden flash of oratory at Chicago, which 
swept everything before it, startled us to the realiza- 
tion that the old motive force wielded with such tre- 
mendous effect by Demosthenes, Cicero, Webster, Clay 
and other giants, had lost none of its cunning and per- 
suasiveness. Then, too, how exceedingly delightful 
was it that this consummate masterpiece should be con- 
structed by a boy, a mere stripling! What new impulse 
was thus given to the youth of the country! What pos- 
sibilities were opened to the imagination of penniless 
barristers, impecunious preachers and ambitious youth 
everywhere, whose only stock in ¢rade was the gift of 
speech! Mr. William J. Bryan, ‘‘the Boy Orator of 
the Platte,’’ who has thus so startled the world by his 
irresistible eloquence, has gravely assured us that this 
is ‘‘an oratorical campaign,” and that we may expect 
at every country crossroads the appearance of boy 
orators, fully equipped to discuss all the grave ques- 
tions now at issue. 

The profoundest definition of oratory that I have ever 
seen is that of the German writer Theremin, who says 
that ‘‘the orator is the good man who understands 
speaking.’ This terse definition embraces three essen- 
tial elements—virtue, intelligence and skill. Suppose 
we apply these characteristics as tests to the efforts of 
Boy Bryan. When he first challenged public attention 
it was as the Boy Orator, but 1t seems to me not unfair 
to say that his career thus far seems to indicate that 
he will disappear from view as the Soy Orator, thus 
shifting the emphasis from the noun to the adjective. 
In the first place, none but a boy would ever have dared 
to stake everything upon the single issue of a solitary 
speech before an excitable popular convention. Man 
orators know that single efforts, tho oftentimes phe- 
nomenally admirable and exceptionally brilliant, are 
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not the true test of eratorical power. Not one effort 
but many, not one speech but numerous speeches on great 
questions, are necessary toestablish a man’s reputation, 
and show him to be so wise a leader as to be worthy to 
be intrusted with the destinies of a nation. 

After having won his success by an astonishing effort, 
under exceptional circumstances, it was the act of a 
Boy orator to commit himself to the task of attempting 
to add to or even maintain his reputation for oratory by 
speaking from the rear end of a railway train to mis- 
cellaneous crowds gathered atthe stations from curios- 
ity to see and hear this youthful prodigy from the 
West. Only a man orator, tried and experienced, is 
capable of meeting the severe tests of such an ordeal. 

It certainly was characteristic of the immaturity and 
unwisdom of the Boy period of life which could lead a 
man who had gained phenomenal success by a seeming 
extemporaneous gush of oratory deliberately to chal- 
lenge a vast audience of 15,000 people, in a strange 
city, gathered together in the midst of the intensest 
heat of summer, attracted by their curiosity, to hear an 
impulsive declaimer, then to proceed with husky 
voice to read with halting accents an essay on finance 
two hours and a half long. The man orator would 
have known beforehand that such an audience, on such 
an occasion, would flee away from such a perform- 
ance. 

‘* The good man who understands speaking ’’ chooses 
a great theme, and commends himseif to his hearers by 
wise utterances of carefully elaborated, well-recognized 
truths. The Boy Orator, by platitudes and hasty gen- 
eralities and familiar utterances and ill-judged similes 
and misquotations of Scripture and the claptrap of 
‘‘catching phrases,’’ seeks to sway American audiences, 
and lead them to adopt fallacious theories which, em- 
bodied in law, would plunge the nation into irretriev- 
able ruin, and bring upon its proud name the stigma 
of ineffaceable dishonor. ‘‘ The good man who under- 
stands speaking’’ seeks to conciliate his audience by 
well-chosen phrases of compliment, and, having estab- 
lished mutual relations of confidence and interest, pro- 
ceeds by degrees to unfold to them any doctrine which 
he has on which he and they may differ in opinion. The 
Boy Orator, essaying ‘‘ the greatest effort of his life,’’ 
intending to stand in the presence of the most critical 
audience that could be gathered together inthe metrop- 
clis of the nation, heralds his approach by the proclama- 
tion that he is about to invade ‘‘ the enemy’s country,”’ 
and to stand in the presence of those whose theories he 
proposes tocombat, and thus at the very beginning 
arouses against himself a barrier of prejudice which 
no ordinary oratory could by any possibility overcome. 

A man orator, seeking to be put in charge of a great 
Republic like ours, where he is to be President of all 
the people, would endeavor to show his qualifications 
for the high office by the profession, at least, of an im- 
partial interest in all sections of the country alike, and 
a fatherly regard for the welfare of all classes of its 
citizens. The Boy Orator proclaims himself a section- 
alist, advocating the claims of the West and the South 
as against the inimical East, denounces ‘‘ money own- 
ers,’’ which term includes all thrifty people who have 
any interest whatever in savings banks, in insurance 
companies,in pensions, in manufactories, in commercial 
enterprises, as those who are ready to ‘‘curse’’ the 
workingmen, and thus seeks to array class against class 
and to stir up animosities which no administration, how- 
ever wise, could successfully allay. 

The man orator, leading a revolutionary body, essay- 
ing radical changes in the very Constitution of the Na- 
tion and a complete reconstruction of its entire financial 
and industrial system, the change of the standard of 
measurement of all values and the throwing of the Na- 
tion out of harmony with all the great civilized peo- 
ples of the world, would seek to justify his audacious 
attempt by words most carefully chosen, by 2rguments 
of the greatest weight, and by appealing to the con- 
sciences and the intelligence of all the best minds of the 
Nation, and would recognize that his scheme was one of 
of great complexity, requiring the best thought of the 
profoundest thinkers and the united judgment of the 
ablest statesmen of the land to justify its inauguration. 

The Boy Orator, just because he is a boy, speaking 
from the platform of the railroad train, appeals to the 
multitude and insists that ‘‘anybody who has under- 
standing enough to know that water runs downhill 
can fully comprehend all the intricacies of finance”; 
that the carpenter at his bench understands the money 
question more thoroughly than the statesman in the 
Senate; that the radical reconstruction of the entire 
financial system of the Republic can be more safely 
trusted to the decisions and ballots of the workingmen 
of the country alone than to the combined judgment of 
the wisest and most experienced financiers and publi- 
cists of the country; and that all that is necessary in 
this great crisis of our Nation’s history is for ‘‘the 
common people’’ simply to ask themselves what they 
think would be for their own personal interest and vote 
accordingly, capping the climax of the absurdity by 
saying that if there are any among his hearers who are 
willing to ‘‘ take the risk” of the enormous losses that 
his scheme would involve, they are invited to vote for 
him. 
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The man orator, with a knowledge of men, of history, 
philosophy and science of Government and of practical 
politics, recognizes the supreme importance of law, of 
which the least that can be said is ‘‘ that it has its seat 
in the bosom of God.” He knows that law is made for the 
lawless, and that law is powerless unless put into execu- 
tion; that the highest function of Government is the 
preservation of order, and the promotion of the peace 
and prosperity of all the people by: the impartial en- 
forcement of law through its courts and by the power of 
the executive officer; and that whatever tends toawaken 
in the popular mind restlessness under the reign of law, 
suspicion of the impartiality of the courts,or opposi- 
tion to the Chief Executive in his maintenance of order, 
strikes at the very foundations of human society. The 
Boy Orator, seeing the restlessness, discontent, riotous 
disposition, that ever and anon burst forth from the 
heart of the rabble, appeals with passionate energy to 
their unreasoning prejudice, excites them by his defini- 
tion of courts as instruments of oppression and of execu- 
tive officers as tyrants, when, engaged in the faithful 
fulfilment of their solemn oath of office, they use the 
strong right arm of the Nation for the supression of ri- 
ots, the dispersion of mobs, the protection of property, 
the enforcement of law, andthe maintenance of the 
national integrity. 

The man orator, drawing from his well-filled store- 
house of knowledge and experience, utilizing his care- 
ful study of the conditions of human society, the teach- 
ings of history, science ard philosophy, discusses 
grave questions of science, of statesmanship, of morals, 
in words so weighty, in sentences so replete with mean- 
ing, inastyle so polished and forceful, that his ora- 
tion becomes a monument of great attainment, to be 
studied by future generations for its lessons of wisdom. 
The Boy Orator seeks to captivate by the tinsel of 
cheap rhetoric, the fascination of similes, and the ut- 
terances of half truths, and so to ingratiate himself 
with his hearers that they, giving themselves up to the 
spell of his magic, become willing to follow his leader- 
ship at any risks of public or private disaster. Future 
students of history will dig up from the archives, not 
the flashing, scintillating, ephemeral efforts of the 
Boy Orator, seeking political preferment by meretricious 
tricks; but rather will succeeding generations stimu- 
late their patriotism, strengthen their courage, enlarge 
their souls and quicken all their noblest activities by 
the careful study of the masterpieces of man oratory. 

No intelligent student of current political history 
can fail to be impressed with the significance of the fact 
that while the Boy Orator is thus glibly proclaiming his 
theories of revolution to the assembled multitudes that 
gather about the railroad train, promising post offices 
and good times generally to all who will join his crowd 
and elect him President, there are man orators like 
Thomas B. Reed, John Sherman, Benjamin Harrison, 
William McKinley, men of experience, of scholarship, 
of knowledge of history, who have, by a lifetime of 
public service, evinced as well their patriotism as their 
statesmanship, who grasp the significance of this in- 
cipient revolution, and foresee the dreadful conse- 
quences that would inevitably befall this Republic if 
the Boy Orator’s harangues should be accepted for 
statesmanship and his appeals to prejudice be taken as 
oratory. What the country needs to-day is not boy 
oratory, but virile oratory, the oratory of its wisest, 
ablest, most thoughtful citizens—‘‘ good men who un- 
derstand speaking.” 


New York Ciry. 


The Total Eclipse of the Sun. 


BY D. O. S. LOWELL. 





LAST summer a very attractive circular fell into my 
hands. A select party of tourists, limited in number, 
were to make an excursion upon an American steamer, 
chartered for the purpose, to Russia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Norway, the midnight sun, and the total eclipse 
of August 8th. 

This itinerary appealed to me strongly. St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow! I had never seen them, and they 
were difficult of approach. The Scandinavian people— 
I knew something of their frank cordiality and quick 
intelligence, and wished to know more. The midnight 
sun—who has not longed to feast his eyes upon that 
Northern paradox? Yes, these were all desirable, 
covetable; but the expense was prohibitory. The ¢ota/ 
eclipse decided me! 

We had not been long at sea when it began to be whis- 
pered that somebody had blundered. The eclipse was to 
occur, not August 8th, but August 9th. True, it would be 
August 8th in America, but about 4 A.M. of the next day 
in Norway. Then it was said that Bodé, the place 
where we had expected to view the eclipse, was poorly 
Situated. Its geography was all right, but its topogra- 
phy was all wrong, as hills would cut off the view of 
the morning sun. After much conference between pas- 
sengers and captain it was decided, on the advice of 
Dr. C. F. Pechiile, a Danish astronomer, who had kindly 
written a description of the best points on the coast to 
see the eclipse, to goto the lighthouse island of Stét. 
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We had passed the ‘‘Norse King” at North Cape, having 
on board Sir Robert Ball and other English astronomers 
bound for Vadsé, far tothe northeast. At Bodé we heard 
that the outlook for aclear sky there was ominous, but 
favorable for the morning of the 9th upon the west 
coast. Leaving Bodé, we steamed southward, rounded 
the promontory of Kunnen, and dropped anchor for the 
night. 

The gong was to alarm us next morning at three 
o’clock. About two minutes before it sounded I awoke, 
sprang out of bed and looked through the porthole. 
Isawathick bank of low-lying cloud, and my heart 
sank. Soon the whole ship was awake, and the sailors 
began to hoist anchor. Observations had been taken 
the night before, and it was decided to steam some miles 
out to sea beyond the headlands and coast mountains, 
where we could get an unobstructed view. 

Behind the intervening hills we already saw a rosy 
light, and between them there soon crept a golden 
mist. Ominous gray clouds were in the west, but those 
in the east lay close to the horizon, and the outlook 
seemed actually favorable. By this time the anchor 
was weighed and we steamed toward the north- 
west. 

As we shot beyond the mountains we saw the glorious 
sun, standing ‘‘right against the eastern gate,” full- 
orbed and clear of cloud, from 3° to 4° abbve the hori- 
zon. It was a cheering spectacle, for all the sky above 
was cloudless. An excited multitude gathered upon 
deck, climbed the bridge and other points of vantage, 
peering through smoked glass for the first contact. 
‘*The sun’s on time; how about the moon?” cried 
a wag. 

Eight bells (4 A.M.) struck, and at the upper right- 
hand corner (if we may consider the circle squared) of 
the sun’s disk we could see a black arc creeping slowly 
eastward. It was the moon, racing with the earth 
across the solar field —and the moon was gain- 
ing. 

I secured an elevated position aft with two others, 
and we looked intently for the moon’s shadow 4s it 
swept in from space at the rate of two miles per second. 
So many descriptions of this weird sight have been 
given—all different—that we were anxious to observe 
for ourselves. Of course it would not be visible till 
just before the total obscuration; so we studied the 
landscape and watched the encroaching moon. 

Away to the west the bank of cloud was growing 
thicker and towered higher. The Arctic Ocean all 
around us was calm as asummer lake, and the breeze, 
setting toward land, was almost balmy, and served to 
keep the mists at bay. On the top of Kunnen Promon- 
tory, which we had just left, lay athick cloud. Some 
had proposed climbing this, but better counsels had pre- 
vailed. Had they been there their case now had been 
pitiable. Off to the south lay a great glacier imbedded 
among mountain peaks. East of this a great field of 
snow was visible, with minor acres scattered here and 
there upon the distant mountains. The lighthouse 
island of Stét lay a few miles to the southeast. 

Now the disk of the sun is half concealed. There is 
no sensible diminution in the light, but there is an un- 
mistakable chill in the air. Behind the nearest moun- 
tains, too, the shadows are deepening, and a mist 
seems to be rising from the waters there. 
light is surely waning. Shall we see the shadow as it 
moves over the mountains and across the sea? We ap- 
portion different quarters of the sky toeach. W. takes 
the south, E. the southwest, I the west. Whoever 
sights the shadow first is to give the alarm, and all will 
look toward his quarter. Occasionally we steal a swift 
glance through our smoked glasses at the disappearing 
sun, now no larger than the youngest kind of a new 
moon. A small cloud is coming up just below it, but it 
seems scarcely possible that it can interfere before 
totality. 

Suddenly I become aware that the darkness is coming 
from neither west nor south, but from above. It is 
literally falling. A star flashes into view near the 
zenith, and then seems to be covered a moment as by a 
veil. Itis only an optical illusion, for again it twin- 
kles brightly. The shadow approaches the horizon like 
a swift-descending curtain let down from the blue dome 
above. It is strangely fascinating, and even the sun 
is forgotten for the moment as we watch the shadow of 
the moon. 

But a repressed yet universal cry bursts from the 
observers clustered on the bridge. The supreme mo- 
ment has come—the hour for which all have hoped, 
and for which the devout have prayed. The moon has 
covered the sun’s disk and hangs like a dead, black 
ball in heaven, while instantaneously from every side 
flashes the glorious, indescribable corona. 

Never have I seen its like on earth. No painter ever 
wielded brush that could reproduce that lovely, match- 
less, silvery glow. One could gaze entranced for 
hours, but we must count our precious time by sec- 
onds. A bright planet beams near the corona, a little 
below and tothe left. Itis Jupiter. Below and to the 
left of it is Venus, and close at hand those who have 
glasses easily distinguish Mercury. Many see it for the 
first time in their lives. Those who know just where to 
look can even see it with the naked eye. The glass 
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brings out clearly the constellation Leo, with its bright 
star Regulus. 

But we can study all the planets, save Mercury, at 
our leisure during the coming year; the corona draws 
our eyes from planet and from star. Some irreverent, 
unimpressible individual imitates the crowing of a cock. 
The imitation is perfect; but it falls upon our ears like 
blasphemy, elicits no response save looks such as one 
sees on a musician’s face when a false note is struck. 
All at once on the upper limb of the black ball and to 
the right there gleams a brilliant point like burning 
phosphorus or burning steel in a jar of oxygen. The 
corona fades quicker than thought. The totality is 
past. 

The dream of the long voyage and of my life was 
over, yet still I stood and watched the transit of the 
moon. The stars had faded from view. The gulls 
that had been frightened away by the moon’s shadow 
again circled around the ship. The passengers drew 
long breaths and interchanged significant glances with 
a meaning too deep for expression in words. The chilli 
disappeared from the air. The half-sun seemed to give 
a full day, and the ship slowly swung toward the south. 
Just when the least possible portion of the moon was 
visible I became aware that a light cloud was passing 
across the face of the sun. I lifted the glass. The 
eclipse had happened none too soon; for masses of black 
and gray were already jealously bearing down upon the 
luminaries, and within an hour the whole heavens were 
overcast. Instinctively my thoughts flew over sea and 
land to Vadsé, where the English astronomers had 
gathered in force, and to Japan, where many others, 
including several Americans, were praying for clear 
skies. God grant they were not disappointed; for if 
they were, great will be the loss to science. For our- 
selves, the unscientific, who only expected to see the 
spectacular and indescribable, the conditions were per- 
fect. No position could have been better, no ocean 
smoother, no sky more cloudless in the essential field. 
The position was remote, but we had been permitted to 
reach it,and the one chance in ten had fallen to our 
lot. 

The day before, a man on board who had traveled 
the world over,and had seen eclipses of all sorts except 
a total solar eclipse, had stoutly and even sneeringly 
remarked, when asked if he would not go ashore and 
climb Kunnen Promontory to view the effect, that he 
‘*wouldn’t climb sixteen feet to see it”; but when the 
glory of the corona burst upon his gaze he looked in 
speechless wonder till it was past, then dropped his 
head like one humiliated. I heard some one rally him 
on his lost indifference after we breathed again, and he 
only said, gently: ‘*Oh, I never saw anything like that 
before!” 

It was as if we had stood fora moment in the work- 
room of the Creator, and seen the shadow of the al- 
mighty Hand. 

Casco, Me. 





Fine Arts. 
English Water Colors at the Guildhall. 


BY WILLIAM C. WARD, 


IT was a happy thought which led the corporation of 
London, five years ago, to institute an annual exhibition 
of pictures in the Guildhall—a thought which, in its 
consequences, has afforded precious moments of rest 
and recreation to many thousands of dwellers and toilers 
in the busy city. The exhibition of this summer con- 
sisted of water-color drawings alone, and sufficiently 
exemplified the various excellencies of the English 
school in a branch of art in which it may fairly be said 
to have held its own even to the present day without 
serious rivalry from foreign competitors. As the col- 
lection comprised not more than 180 drawings in all, it 
was probably wise of the organizers to refrain from at- 
tempting to illustrate the beginning of water-color art 
in England, or the topographical school of the eigh- 
teenth century. But from the early years of the pres- 
ent century, when the art had already attained a stage 
of considerable development and great, tho simple, 
beauty, down to our own time, there has been hardly an 
English water-color painter of first-rate importance, 
whose work was not represented at the Guildhall exhi- 
bition. Thus, to mention but a few of the leaders, there 
were examples of Prout, Varley, Cotman, Turner, De 
Wint, David Cox, Fielding and William Hunt; of later 
men, in landscape, there were examples of Samuel Palm- 
er, Birket Foster, North and Goodwin; in figure paint- 
ing, of Lewis, Madox Brown, Millais, Rossetti, Burne- 
Jones, and Frederick Walker. 

As a matter of course, the most wonderful, and, in 
many respects the most beautiful examples of pure 
water-color painting in the exhibition were the works 
of J. M. W. Turner, who brought the art to the highest 
perfection of which it seems capable—a perfection, at 
least, which no painter since his time has succeeded in 
approaching. The period of his greatest strength and 
individuality may be said to have commenced about the 
year 1829 with the exquisite illustrations to Rogers’s 
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“Italy,” and to have ended in 1843 with the series of 
Swiss water colors, in which all the imagination and 
poetry of the artist were united for the last time with 
perfect power of expression. These fourteen years 
may thus be regarded as the culminating period of Eng- 
lish water-color painting, and to this period many of 
the Turner drawings in the Guildhall exhibition be- 
longed. Prominent among them was the beautiful 
‘*Ludlow Castle,’ engraved for Turner’s ‘‘ Views in 
England and Wales,” a masterpiece of refined execution 
and delightful coloring. 

An important feature of the exhibition was the series 
of twenty vignets executed by Turner as illustrations 
to an edition of Campbell’s poems published in 1837. 
The engravings are known to all admirers of Turner, 
but the drawings had never before been publicly ex- 
hibited. I confess that I was somewhat disappointed 
in these drawings. The finish in them is marvelous, 
and the composition frequently effective and masterly; 
but the coloring, except in a few instances, is harsh 
and unlovely, and the charm of the execution is marred 
by overmuch labor. Several of the subjects, moreover, 
are such as Turner was by no means fitted to do justice 
to. The most imaginative of painters in his own field 
of pure landscape, his imagination was not of a kind 
adapted to deal successfully with such themes as the 
‘“*Last Man” or the ‘‘ Death Boat of Heligoland,” or 
even with scenes of battle, such as the ‘‘ Hohenlinden ”’ 
or the ‘‘ Death of Kosciusko.”” In these subjects he 
endeavored, with great conscientiousness, to sup- 
ply by labor the lack of invention; but the effect 
‘is mever truly impressive. The landscapes, how- 
ever, are of a much higher order of merit. One, 
in particular, entitled ‘‘Summer Eve,”’ is quite a 
little gem of art—the loveliest drawing, to my 
mind, of the entire series. It illustrates the first lines 
of the ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope,” and represents an extend- 
ed scene, such as Turner loved, of gracefully undulat- 
‘ing woodland and winding river, stretching toward vast 
mountains in the extreme distance, and spanned by a 
rainbow. Here the artist’s imagination was at home, 
and the drawing is full of beauty and rich invention. 
But in criticising these vignets it is necessary to bear in 
mind that they were expressly designed for the purpose 
of engraving, and to that purpose, as the result proved, 
they are admirably adapted. Itis said that Turner re- 
ceived from Campbell twenty-five guineas for each of 
the twenty drawings. The poet hoped to make a profit 
by the sale of them after they had been engraved, but 
found himself unable to dispose of them even at cost 
price. He mentioned the matter to Turner, who at 
once generously offered to take them back, and returned 
the purchase money, making only a small charge for 
the loan of the drawings. They have since been sold 
at ten times the original price. 

Of Turner’s earlier works two important examples 
were in the exhibition—‘‘Chryses Worshipiag the Sun,” 
painted in 1811, and ‘‘ Tivoli,’ 1817. These were paint- 
ed under the influence of Claude, and are admirable ex- 
amples of classical landscape,with the added strength of 
Turner in the expression of sunlight and atmosphere. 
In those days the supremacy of Claude in landscape 
painting was as undisputed as that of Shakespeare in 
drama; yet, after all, one may doubt whether his influ- 
ence has been an element of very great importance in 
the development of English landscape. Turner imitated 
him occasionally, but rather from ambition and a set 
purpose of rivaling him on his own ground than from 
any deeply felt sympathy. In Turner’s most char- 
acteristic productions, whether early or late, there 
is rarely a suggestion of Claude. Among our ear- 
lier water-color painters, George Barret is, perhaps, 
the only one whose practice was distinctly inspired by 
the example of the French master. Among those of a 
later date we recognize the same influence in the works 
of Samuel Palmer, tho greatly modified by the remark- 
able individuality of that singularly poetic and original 
artist. Palmer was represented at the Guildhall by one 
important, tho, I think, somewhat overlabored and over- 
colored, piece, entitled ‘‘ Tityrus Restored to His Patri- 
mony.’’ It is a scene of rich southern beauty, crowded 
with poetic invention and illumined by one of the most 
gorgeous sunsets ever represented on paper or canvas. 
But the coloring is too uniformly brilliant; the eye 
seeks in vain some respite from the intense and vivid 
glow. This picture was reproduced as an illustration 
to Palmer’s own charming version of Virgil’s ‘‘ Ec- 
logues,” and I am not sure but that it gained by trans- 
lation into black and white. 

I used advisedly the term ‘‘ pure”’ water-color paint- 
ing of the art which Turner carried to perfection, in 
order to exclude from that class both the later works of 
Samuel Palmer and the body-color drawings of certain 
artists of our own time, such as Frederick Walker, 
Rossetti and Burne-Jones. Altho these artists em- 
ployed water as a medium, their methods of work 
were altogether distinct from the traditional methods of 
water-color painting. Palmer, indeed, had a system of 
his own, by which, altho using little or no body color, 
he succeeded in combining to a very great extent the 
depth and richness of oil painting with the delicacy and 
precision of watercolor. In many of his later and 
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most powerful works he used a medium composed of 
gum arabic and honey. The other artists based their 
practice on the use of opaque color throughout in con- 
siderable body, employing transparent color chiefly by 
way of a glaze, as is frequently done also in oil 
painting. The water colors of Burne-Jones, in par- 
ticular, are often with difficulty to be distin- 
guished from oil paintings, except by close exam- 
ination. This method is of quite modern development, 
bearing, in regard to the effects produced, no more 
resemblance to the system of body color, or tempera 
painting employed in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, than to pure water color. Turner’s method 
of working with body color on gray paper was distinc- 
tively his own, and in his hands yielded results of exceed- 
ing beauty, unattainable in any other way. William 
Hunt, altho his earlier drawings are always in pure 
water color, employed, in his later period, a combina- 
tion of body color and transparent color in a manner 
peculiar to himself,in which he has indeed been imi- 
tated, but not equaled. 

Upon the whole, anexhibition such as that recently 
held at the Guildhall, is certainly calculated to open one’s 
eyes to the astonishing variety of effects which may be 
produced in the art of water color, andto show the ab- 
surdity of dogmatizing, as is so often done, upon the 
supposed legitimacy or illegitimacy of particular 
methods. The legitimate method is that which is best 
suited to the idiosyncrasy of the artist, and in which he 
can best attain the peculiar effect at which he aims. 

RicuMmonp, Surrey, Enc. 





Education. 
Religious Instruction in Schools. 


THE question of the religious education of the young 
is assuming great importance in English-speaking coun- 
tries. It presents itself in a double aspect, that of 
agencies and that of method. Where State-aided paro- 
chial schools have firm footing, as in England or re- 
cently in Manitoba, there will naturally be found a 
party suspicious ofall merely secular instruction. To 
such the solution of the whole problem lies in making 
the school a place for religious teaching and the teach- 
ing itself dogmatic. The recent experience of the two 
countries named, however, proves the impossibility of 
this solution where English Protestantism is a power. 
It is, as it were, a psychological impossibility; antago- 
nism to the policy has become instinctive and irresist- 
ible. In our own country almost every State, either by 
law or by constitutional provision, prohibits the use of 
public money forany sectarian school. This suffices to 
keep all the public schools secular. They are not, 
however, godless in any such sense, for example, 
as the French secular school, altho they are often 
so represented in English clerical papers. The 
fact is that Bible reading and prayer are custom- 
ary exercises in our schools, just as they are in 
the English schools. They are enjoined by school 
law inseveral States, and in forty-one States are main- 
tained to a greater or less extent. In five States these 
exercises are prohibited. North Dakota has forestalled 
the possibility of such extreme action by declaring that 
the Bible shall not be deemed a sectarian book. Con- 
sidering the country as a whole, there is a reaction 
against the tendency once quite manifest to exclude 
the Bible in deference to the anti-Protestant or anti- 
religious spirit. The present tendency is strikingly il- 
lustrated by the little book of selected Bible readings 
prepared by a committee of the ‘‘ Woman’s Educational 
Union ”’ of Chicago, acting with three representative 
men of thatcity. The work inspired by Dr. Swing, 
indorsed by eminent men and women of the most di- 
vergent views—Protestants,Catholics, Jews and agnos- 
tics—answers the question so pointedly put by Daniel 
Webster. Said this statesman: 


“It is notorious that there are certain great religious 
truths which are admitted and believed by all Christians. 
Cannot all these great truths be taught children 
without their minds being perplexed with clashing doc- 
trines and sectarian controversies ?”’ 


Bible reading is not, it is true, Bible teaching; but it is 
the nature of the esthetic, the ethic and the religious— 
and the Bible is all of these—to possess the soul through 
its power of unconscious absorption. The Bible is the 
most formative of all books. Without it English char- 
acter and aspirations are unintelligible; it speaks a lan- 
guage native to the soul of ourchildren, and wakens 
responses that echo back to the dawn of our civiliz- 
ation. 

But while Bible reading, it is evident, will hold its 
place in our schools, Bible teaching, it is equally cer- 
tain, will not find entrance there. For the period of 
childhood there remain home and Sabbath-school teach- 
ing. With the agencies thus classified before us as the 
negative and the positive, we are brought face to face 
with the issue that is really troubling the English Chris- 
tian world at this moment, at least the part of that 
world which is seriously religious but without bigotry. 
[n the nature of things the Bible teaching of home and 
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Sabbath-school must be almost exclusively devotional; 
but there is another phase to this teaching, one which 
penetrated the whole social fabric in the days when all 
colleges were religious foundations and all teachers 
were formed in the college mold. This may be called 
the historical and doctrinal side. How to impart to 
children the conception of the world as a manifestation 
of divine purpose and the conception of the Bible ideal of 
the divine is the real problem that leads to perpetual sug- 
gestions for giving clerical teachers a part in the schools 
or for bringing the schools into affiliation with, the 
Church. To the proposition that the Church can do 
this in her own province the query is immediately 
raised, But what of the unchurched masses? Perhaps 
the true solution is yet to be found in Christ—a life in- 
stead of acreed. There are not wanting signs that this 
country is to lead in applying this solution. What else is 
implied in the conciliatory attitude of eminent Catholic 
prelates, like Archbishop Ireland and Bishop Keane, 
toward the public schools, and in the confidence with 
which earnest Protestants accept their attitude? There 
is still another phase of this problem, and possibly the 
most important. How shall the Bible influence, devo- 
tional and historical, be supplied to colleges that never 
have had, orthat have eliminated, the religious element? 
A practical answer to this question has been furnished 
by the Woman’s Board of Missions of the Christian 
Church. Three years have passed since this Board en- 
tered upon the novel experiment of maintaining Bible 
chairs for college students. They made their first at- 
tempt ina conspicuous center—namely,Ann Arbor—and 
with every encouragement from the President and fac- 
ulty of its great university. The instruction thus 
provided recognizes every side of Christian truth—his- 
torical, doctrinal, critical, but always reverent. The 
experiment has succeeded, and strenuous efforts are 
being made to secure the funds ($50,000) necessary for 
the permanent endowment of a full professorship. 
Meanwhile the friends of several other State universi- 
ties have caught the idea, whose success, says Prof. 
Richard T. Ely, ‘‘ will form an epoch in the history of 
education.”” The late Professor Boyesen, of Columbia, 
noted that ‘‘jocularity’’ is the ‘‘ leading American 
mental trait ’’ of the college student. As a corrective 
to this fatuous quality we may welcome Bible chairs or 
a college ministry like that of the revered Bishop 
Brooks. 





Personals. 


A RECENT writer in Macmillan’s tells of an old ac- 
count book of one James Wilding, who was an under- 
graduate at Oxford from 1682 to 1688, which enables us 
to trace, in some measure, the expenses of a university 
student of small means at the close of the seventeenth 
century. Uptotheend of the term in which he took 
his degree his total expenses amounted to something 
less than fifty-seven pounds, a sum which to-day might 
be equivalent to three times that amount. Board and 
lodging were then extremely cheap; and tho James 
Wilding seems to have lived in Oxford the whole year 
round ten pounds sufficed for his chamber rent and food 
for nearly five years. His other payments were ona simi- 
lar modest scale. Ten shillings a term was his tutor’s 
fee. Half a crown to the barber, four or five shillings 
to his bedmaker and laundress, with an occasional six- 
penee to the buttery boy and the cook, include about all 
that could be called fixed charges; while his matricula- 
tion cost him seven shillings and sixpence, his entrance 
into Merton, when he migrated to the college, five shill- 
ings, and the fees upon taking his degree something 
over three pounds. But even some students were more 
economical than Wilding, for there is a record of a 
Whitefield, whose ‘‘ popularity as a servitor, gained by 
his previous experience as a tapster,’’ enabled him, in 
1735, to take his degree at a cost to his friends of less 
than twenty-four pounds; and Bishop Wadsworth has 
given instances of cases where the entire outlay was 
even less than that. 





....Sir Edward Burne-Jones has been chosen to exe- 
cute the series of paintings for the reredos to be put 
up as a memorial to Christina Rossetti in Christ 
Church, Woburn Square, London. It is said that this 
celebrated artist does not let a day pass in which he 
does not make some small picture in pencil as a study. 
He is very deliberate in his work, and many of his pic- 
tures hang for years on the studio walls, to be looked 
at and thought over till he feels drawn to work on 
them. He ‘‘ lives in and through his pictures.”’ 


....Capt. William Long, who is now commander 
of the British «hip ‘‘ Devastation’’ at Devonport, has 
again been offered the command of the Chinese navy, 
and it is said he will probably accept. He held this 
office before from 1886-1890, and is a mandarin of the 
peacock feather, and wears the star of the third grade 
of the second order of the Double Dragon. 


....The Lord Chancellor of the British Cabinet is 
never allowed to go to a foreign country; for he is the 
personal custodian of the great seal, and to take this 
outside of Great Britain would be an act of treason. 
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Tue chief political events of the week were the Ver- 
mont election and the Convention of the National or 
Sound Money Democrats at Indianapolis. Those Dem- 
ocrats who vigorously dissented from the platform 
adopted at Chicago in July desire, at least for the sake 
of the future, to continue the Democratic organization 
and to reassert Democratic principles. Hence the 
Indianapolis Convention. The success of the Conven- 
tion is considered wonderful in view of the fact that 
there was no organization in any of the States to ini- 
tiate the movement. No fewer than forty-one of the 
States were represented at Indianapolis by delegates. 
Among the more prominent members were Senator 
Caffery, of Louisiana; General Bragg. of Wisconsin; 
ex-Governor Flower, of New York; General Buckner, 
of Kentucky; Daniel Lawler, of Minnesota, and Charl- 
ton T. Lewis, of New Jersey. There were no contest- 
ing delegations; and while no member of the Conven- 
tion could reasonably expect its nominees to be elected, 
there was a great deal of enthusiasm. The chief 
points in the work of the Convention were the se- 
lection of nominees and the adoption of a platform. 
There was a lively canvass for the standard-bearer. 
At first President Cleveland was warmly favored, but 
by atelegram he indicated his unwillingness to take the 
nomination. That left the contest practically between 
General Bragg, of Wisconsin, Senator Palmer, of IIli- 
nois, and Henry Watterson, of Kentucky. Mr. Wat- 
terson was disinclined to stand for the nomination, par- 
ticularly in view of the prominence of General Buckner, 
of the same State, in the canvass for Vice President. 
The result was the selection, on the first ballot, of 
Senator Palmer, of Illinois, who received 769% votes 
to 118% for General Bragg. There seems to have been 
no difference of opinion as tothe nomination for Vice 
President, and General Buckner received it by acclama- 
ation. Senator Palmer is a native of Kentucky, where 
he was born in 1817. During the War he acted with the 
Republicans. Subsequently he became a Democrat, and 
has represented his State in the Senate six years. He 
is an able man, in vigorous health, and has the respect 
of everybody. Gen. Samuel Bolivar Buckner was bornin 
Kentucky in 1823. Like Senator Palmer, he is a gradu- 
ate of West Point. He served in the Mexican War, 
and was a General in the Confederate Army. He sur- 
rendered Fort Donaldson to General Grant, but after 
the War was a great friend of the hero of that attack, 
and was a pallbearer at his funeral. He was elected 
Governor of Kentucky in 1887. His occupation is that 
of a farmer. 





Tue platform of the National Democracy, which is 
quite long, opens with a declaration of principles, in- 
cluding equal justice to all men, the largest freedom of 
the individual consistent with good government, the 
preservation of the Federal Government in its constitu- 
tional vigor, and the maintenance of the public faith in 
sound money. It arraigns the Chicago Convention for 
its principles tending to debase the monetary standard 
and for other serious departures from Democratic prin- 
ciples, declaring that the Democratic Party has sur- 
vived many defeats, but could not survive a victory 
gained on sucha platform. It sets forththe Democratic 
idea of the tariff that it should be for revenue only, 
condemning the planks of the Chicago and of the Re- 
publican and Populistic platforms on this subject. It 
condemns the policy which has driven American ship- 
ping from the ocean; praises the Administration of 
President Cleveland for its fidelity, patriotism and cour- 
age; demands that no backward step be taken in civil 
service reform; favors strict economy in Government 
expenditures, international arbitration, a liberal pension 
policy,and condemns interference with the constitu- 
tional power of the Supreme Court. Its sound-money 
paragraphs pronounce unequivocally for the gold stand- 
ard, insisting that every dollar issued by the Govern- 
ment must be at parity with the gold dollar, and de- 
manding that the “‘ present costly patchwork system of 
national paper currency’’ be exchanged for a uniform 
system under Governmental supervision, but not com- 
pelling the Government to enter the banking business. 





THE Vermont election resulted in an unusually large 
vote. The Republican candidate for Governor. Grout, 
got 53,396, the Democratic, Jackson, 14,905, and there 
were 1,156 cast forthe Prohibition and Populist tick- 
ets. Plurality for Grout, 38,491, which was never be- 
fore equaled. On Monday of the present week the 
State election in Arkansas was held, resulting in an in- 
creased vote and an increased plurality for the Demo- 
cratic candidate over 1892 and 1894. This outcome 


was expected. While there were four guberna- 
torial candidates in the field, the Populist vote 
went largely to the Democratic candidate. In 
1892 the Democratic nominee had a plurality 
of 56,000, the Populist candidate receiving 31,000. 
This year the Democratic plurality is estimated 


at 60,000, with a dcreased Populist vote. It is estimated 
that the Republican vote will be 38,000 to 42,000 against 
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Survey of the World. 


26,000 in 1894 and 30,000 in 1892. According to the 
chairman ofthe Republican State Committee, many Re- 
publicans refused to vote in a score or more of counties, 
because, allthe election judges being Democrats, they 
believed their votes would be counted for the Democratic 
ticket. The Legislature will be overwhelmingly Dem- 
ocratic, and will, undoubtedly, elect Senator Jones as 
his own successor. 








Li Hunc-CHANG was kept fully occupied during his 
Stay inthis city. On Monday he made the trip up the 
Hudson to West Point, but was prevented by the rain 
from landing. On Tuesday he gave audience to the 
representatives of the missionary societies (referred to 
more fully on another page), took lunch at the Mer- 
chant’s Club, drove through Chinatown (where he was 
most enthusiastically received by his countrymen), and 
in the evening was to have attended a dinner given at 
Delmonico’s by the Chinese Consul and Chinese mer- 
chants. In the morning, however, he had hurt his 
hand severely, and the pain was so great that he did 
not attend the dinner. Wednesday he received the 
representatives of the daily press, called on Mayor 
Strong and visited Brooklyn, seeing the Navy Yard 
and attending a reception at the Union League Club. 
Friday he went to Philadelphia, where he was enter- 
tained by the Mayor, and visited Independence Hall, 
and on Saturday went onto Washington. The Capitol 
and library interested him very much, especially the re- 
porters’ gallery, which he declared was finer than that 
for the diplomatic corps. The Hon. John W. Foster 
gave him an elaborate reception dinner, at which the 
Viceroy paid his host a most cordial compliment for 
the service rendered by him in the settlement of the 
Japanese difficulty. A visit to Washington’s tomb was 
prevented by rain, but a wreath was sent, and more than 
once the Viceroy expressed his admiration for the first 
President. From Washington he went to Niagara, 
where he was much impressed by the grandeur of the 
falls and deeply interested in the dynamo. He then 
crcssed into Canada on his way to Vancouver. 





IN some respects the most interesting interview of 
the Viceroy’s visit was that given to the representa- 
tives of the press. They came at his own request, and 
his whole manner bore out his words of recognition of 
the great influence exerted by newspapers in the coun- 
try. He also made it evident that he considered care- 
fully his answers to their questions as being of much 
more importance than many that were given to other 
persons. The spokesman for the party introduced the 
interview by asking whether there was anything in this 
country that disappointed him, to which he replied as 
follows: 


‘My treatment in this country has been most cordial. I 
have nothing to complain of. I can say nothing bad about 
America, except that you have too many political parties. 
The papers should try to unite them. I have been de- 
lighted to see everything, and everything has pleased me 
so much. The high buildings are the greatest things I 
have seen. They are wonderful. I have never seen any- 
thing like them. Wecould not have them in China. We 
have the typhoons there constantly, and such buildings 
would be wrecked. Here you have only steady winds, and 
you can put up such buildings. The elevators are wonder- 
ful, too, and the buildings could not be used without them.” 


Asked in regard to the Geary law whether he hoped 
for its repeal, he said: 


‘I know that you are about to hold another election, and 

that there will necessarily be some changes in your Gov- 
ernment. I cannot say, therefore, anything in reference to 
any modification or repeal of the Geary law. I expect, 
however, the aid of the American newspapers in securing 
just treatment of Chinese immigration. I know that the 
newspaper has a tremendous influence in this country, and 
I hope that the entire press will aid China in securing 
the repeal, or at least a strong modification, of the Geary 
law.” 
One question he declined to answer, and that was 
whether his visit had any special political or commer- 
cial significance. At this point he looked at a group of 
gentlemen waiting for him and rather abruptly termi- 
nated the audience, having left the same impression on 
the reporters as on all who have met him, of a shrewd, 
kindly man, of great ability and wide knowledge. 





In the more absorbing topics elsewhere many have 
forgotten that for fifteen months the Republic of Ecua- 
dor has been ina constant state of civil war. It orig- 
inated in an effort, beginning inthe spring of 1895, to 
overthrow Dr. Cordero, the President, and leader of the 
Conservative Party. He was charged with corrupt 
practices, overriding the will of the electors and de- 
stroying the liberties of the country. The Liberals 
held assemblies in many places and sought organiza- 
tion, but for a long time the fighting was irregular and 
desultory. At last the eyes of the Liberals turned to 
General Alfaro, who had been banished and was then 
living in Nicaragua, He was the very type of man to 






figure prominently in the turbulent politics of Spanish 
America; and, while proud and rather haughty in his 
ways, he was looked upon by the Conservatives as very 


quixotic. He responded to the call, and in June was 
proclaimed Provisional President. Once under his lead, 
the Liberals increased their strength, made their 
headquarters at Guayaquil, and overcame the Con- 
servatives in battle after battle. By the end of August, 
1895, the capital, Quito, was won without bloodshed, 
the Government garrison fleeing in disorder. For sev- 
eral months it seemed as if quiet had been secured, but 
during the winter and early this spring the Conserva- 
tives rallied in the mountains and commenced a guer- 
rilla warfare. President Alfaro took the field, and has 
at last apparently crushed out the entire power of the 
Conservative Party, so that the Liberals are now in 
complete control of the Government. In Chile there 
has been another excited contest over the election of 
President. One of the candidates, Errazuriz, has a 
number of relativesin the Congress, and his opponents 
claimed that they had no right to vote in such a matter. 
It was, however, decided by a vote of 62 to 60 that they 
had that right, and by the same vote Errazuriz was de- 
clared President. In Brazil there has been much dis- 
turbance over a conflict between some Italian and 
Brazilian laborers in Sao Paulo. The Italian Govern- 
ment demanded satisfaction in a somewhat peremptory 
manner, which excited the anger of the Brazilians; 
the Brazilian Minister at Rome left for Paris, and the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs and the Interior at Rio 
Janeiro resigned. This last has resulted in the ap- 
pointment of two men to fill the posts, and thus the 
Cabinet is reorganized. In Peru there still continues 
to be somewhat of disquiet over the insurrection in 
Iquitos, and the Peruvian Government has found that 
the easiest way to reach the revolt was to send an armed 
expedition across the Isthmus and up the river Ama- 
zon. 





As fuller details come in of the massacre at Constan- 
tinople, the more evident is it that it was deliberately 
planned by the Turkish Government. The foreign 
Ambassadors have recognized this, and in their collect- 
ive note to the Porte have cited proof after proof. It 
appears that men were brought over from the Asiatic 
shore on purpose to engage in this slaughter. The 
Kurdish porters of the Custom House, with arms fur- 
nished by the Government, attacked and killed their 
Armenian colaborers. Armenian servants in foreign 
houses were ferreted out and killed without the 
slightest regard to their employers. So far as yet ap- 
pears only one American house was seriously injured, 
that occupied by two ladies in the suburbs of Hass- 
keuy. The house was entered, the Armenian servants 
killed and the contents looted. The ladies escaped and 
suffered no personal injury. The generally accepted 
figures are that not less than five thousand were killed. 
Every effort is being made to restore order, and business 
places have been opened. Almost no business, however, 
is being done, and the reign of terrorcontinues. Under 
the direction of the foreign Ambassadors the foreign 
houses are being examined on the charge of the Turkish 
Government that explosives, arms and ammunition 
were being concealed in them; but no arrests are allowed 
of Armenians, except with the knowledge of the foreign : 
legations. It is asserted that a large part of the out- 
rages were committed by members of the young Turkey 
party, and a mixed commission is making full investi- 
gation. 





Prince LoBANOFF, the Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, died quite suddenly last week. He has not been 
a well man for some years, but hisiron will has kept him 
in active service. He wasintending to remain in Vien- 
nain conference with the Austrian Government, but, 
being taken suddenly ill, left for Breslau, and died on 
the train. There are various reports as to his successor, 
the names of M. de Staal and M. de Nelidoff, at present 
Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, being promi- 
nent. The appointment of the latter, it is supposed. 
will mean a continuance of the present Russian policy, 
but conducted on somewhat milder lines, while that of 
the former would meana decided modification. The 
Czar has finished his visit tothe Emperor William at 


Breslau, and has started for Kiel. The visit 
was an extremely cordial one, and it is re- 
ported that it will be repeated in a somewhat 


more informal way; but he is much affected by the death 
of Prince Lobanoff, and may be unable to carry out his 
plans in full. Sir Philip Currie has returned to Con- 
stantinople with definite orders to act independently of 
the other Powers, if necessary, and is assured of the 
support of the British fleet, which has been ordered into 
Turkish waters; at the same time a Russian fleet has 
been ordered from Constantinople for the same place. 
The only exception to the rniversal horror expressed at 
the massacre in Constantinople is the Paris edition of 
the New York Herald, which continues to support the- 
Sultan and defend his action, 
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An Essential to Forgiveness. 


FORGIVENESS is never complete without its comple- 
ment, repentance. An aggrieved or injured person 
may exercise great patience, long-suffering, charity; 
may repeatedly, even permanently, forbear to visit 
penalty; may have a perfectly forgiving spirit; but 
until his forbearance and readiness to forgive are met 
on the other side by repentance, the act of forgive- 
ness cannot be complete. 

So God deals with us. He is very patient, waits to 
see whether our wrongdoing indicates a firm purpose 
of our lives or is the result of ignorance or the stress 
of overpowering temptation. He is long-suffering, 
does not punish for the first offense or for many of- 
fenses, but gives every possible opportunity to retrace 
our steps and seek right conduct. He is merciful, 
tender, gentle, never breaking the bruised reed nor 
quenching the smoking flax, always ready to assist 
even the weakest endeavor. For forgiveness, how- 
ever, he requires absolute repentance. The most 
wonderful instance is that prayer of Christ upon the 
cross for his murderers. Repeatedly during the three 
years of his ministry had he proclaimed for one and 
another the forgiveness of their sins. In every case 
he had seen the existence of repentance. In this, 
If re- 
pentance came at all it must be later, as the full enor- 
mity of their deed came home to their consciences. 
All he could do was to ask the Father to forgive 
them, knowing well that even his forgiveness could 
have no effect except as it was met by their repent- 
ance. 


however, there was manifest no repentance. 


The same general principle holds good in our deal- 
ings with one another. The obligation which God 
imposes on himself to meet repentance with forgive- 
ness becomes in our case a duty to exercise the for- 
giving spirit, whetherthere is repentance or not. We 
are to be patient, long-suffering, merciful, tender, 
and also charitable; for with our human limitations 
we are constantly liable to err in our interpretation of 
acts and words, and it may be that, instead of being 
the offended, we are, in truth, the offenders. Making, 
however, full allowance for all such obligation, it re- 
mains true that in the relations of man with man, as 
in those of man with God, forgiveness cannot be 
complete without repentance; or, in other words, the 
duty of repentance is just as great as the duty of for- 
giveness. It is just as necessary for the person who 
finds out that he has wronged another to seek for- 
giveness by the manifestation of repentance as it is 
the duty of the other to be ready to forgive whether 
repentance be made manifest or not. 

This repentance must be something more than 
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mere regret for consequences. Comparatively little 
wrongdoing is intentional. Very few men flaunt 
disobedience in the face of God, and few deliberately 
set about doing harm to their fellows. Most of the 
experiences in life that call for the exercise of for- 
giveness have been occasioned by ignorance or heed- 
lessness. Some people seem toimagine that repent- 
ance has to do only with deliberate wrongdoing; 
that the great mass of acts or words that give offense 
can be fully atoned for by a mere ‘‘excuse me,” ‘‘I 
did not mean to,” etc. Others act as if there were 
some degradation in the expression of repentance. 
Both these views are utterly false. The man who 
has injured his fellow-man in whatever way or however 
unintentionally is bound to make full reparation for 
the wrong, and the least that he can do is to acknowl- 
edge the obligation. The degradation is in refus- 
ing to acknowledge it. The man who presumes on 
the readiness to forgive, whether of God or man, and 
refuses to seek the forgiveness, has no right to claim 
that forgiveness. 

Populism. 

POPULISM is so new a word that it is not found in 
even our newest dictionary. Senator Allen is mistaken 
in saying that ‘‘Populist’’ is also too new thus to 
appear. It isfound in the Standard. The fact that 
to-day this word Populism is in everybody’s mouth 
while yesterday it had not been coined, is a signal in- 
dication of the rapidity with which the American peo- 
ple move. 

A subject that is so much in evidence, which has 
had such a startling success, needs to have its history, 
however brief, described, and its principles set forth. 
A movement which has spread with such unexampled 
rapidity that it has not only called into existence a 
respectable political organization of its own, but has 
also captured the party which elected the President 
four years ago, needs to be fully understood and 
thoroughly discussed. We have thought that our 
columns this week could be put to no better use than 
to show how, when and why it originated, and why it 
should be opposed. Of course, the side of Popu- 
lism must, in fairness, be presented by the leaders of 
that movement. That is why the only candidate 
nominated by the People’s Party, from their own 
ranks, the Hon. Thomas E. Watson, and Senator 
Allen, who was the Chairman of their St. Louis Con- 
vention, appear, at our solicitation, in our columns. 

We need not say at the outset that we do not agree 
with them. All our readers understand that the his- 
tory of THE INDEPENDENT, as well as its present con- 
victions, would make that impossible; but knowing 
full well that our readers, who are of the sober, think- 
ing people of the country, can always be trusted, we 
offered the leading Populists an opportunity to pre- 
sent their own case, and have called in able men on 
the other side to show the fallacies of their argu- 
ments. The article by the Presidential candidate of 
the Socialist-Labor Party and Mr. Tucker’s exposi- 
tion of the financial views of anarchists are presented 
simply for the similarity and dissimilarity which they 
indicate with the Populist position. 

It is clear enough that the rise of Populism was 
due to popular grievances. Mr. Watson’s article is 
a terrible arraignment of the dominant party in the 
South. The articles by Mr. Powers and other non- 
Populist writers all concede that the farmer has been 
the victim of oppression in the West and Northwest. 
While doubtless in each section the real grievances 
are not so great as they are represented to have been 
in the heat of the present campaign, they were the 
cause of great dissatisfaction and finally of political 
revolt. Mr. McVey, in his very lucid account of the 
history of the movement, makes it clear that Popu- 
lism in its organized form to-day is not a movement 
which is based upon clear and definite principles, 
but is rather an organized attempt to secure certain 
measures which are deemed necessary for the reform 
of abuses. These measures are not precisely the 
same this year as those proposed four years ago, or 
even two years ago. The scheme that used to be re- 
garded as most characteristic of Populism was the 
Subtreasury scheme, by which it was proposed that the 
Government should receive the products of the peo- 
ple into great warehouses and issue money as loans 
on them. It will be noticed that Senator Allen, who 
has the right to speak for the party, declares that 
this ‘‘vicious’’ proposal has been ‘entirely aban- 
doned, and is no longer a part of Populism;” and Mr. 
Watson confirms Mr. Allen’s statement. And yet 
the party, a year or two ago, put more faith in this 
plan than in any other. 
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The great panacea of Populism to-day is free silver. 
How this measure obtained the most prominent place 
is indicated by Mr. McVey. The whole argument for 
it is that it would secure a cheaper dollar, and a 
cheaper dollar would bring to the producer more dol- 
lars for his products, and also put him in a better 
position to pay his debts. Those who advocate this 
measure see clearly enough that it involves heavy 
losses to those who are not in the class of farmers 
and laborers, but they are quite willing that all others 
shall be despoiled for the benefit of those whose in- 
terests they have espoused. Professor Phelps has 
clearly and forcibly pointed out that the prosperity of 
one class cannot be secured at the expense of another; 
that the only prosperity that is desirable, or possible, 
is the prosperity of the whole people; that one kind 
of business is intimately connected with other kinds 
of business, so that when one suffers others must 
suffer with it. One of the greatest evils of Populism 
is that it seeks to array class against class, and inter- 
est against interest. If there are abuses, if the agri- 
cultural and laboring classes are suffering from op- 
pression, and the moneyed class is profiting by it, a 
remedy can and must be applied. But is it not obvi- 
ous that no adequate remedy can be found and applied 
if class antagonisms are fomented, and a bitter con- 
flict between them is induced ? 

The issue that the Democratic Populist movement 
presents to the country is, as all must agree, one of 
momentous importance. It seems to us, as it does 
to Professor Phelps, that the national life is at 
hazard; that if the Bryan ticket is elected on the 
Chicago platform we shall have such a revolution 
as will mar the history of the United States and 
change the destinies of the nation. There never was 
a time when it was more imperative that every citizen 
should study the situation diligently and intelligently, 
and make sure that his political action is guided by 
sound principles. We shall be glad if the articles we 
publish this week contribute to a right understand- 
ing of the issues. 


The Viceroy and His Ideas. 


Li HuNG-CHANG is the most unique personality 
we have ever welcomed from abroad. The virtual 
ruler of the largest and one of the oldest countries 
of earth, he represents in statesmanship the flower of 
the civilization of the East. He comes with open 
eyes and open ears, and ina frank spirit of inquiry, 
determined to learn all he can about us, our in- 
stitutions, and our manner of life. Quite as ready 
to impart as to receive information, he delights all 
who meet him by his simplicity, geniality, hearty ap- 
preciation and readiness of wit. 

He shows so great a knowledge of our system of 
Government, of our industries, and of our public men, 
that we almost forget he is not a European statesman 
who has had abundant opportunity to know us by our 
history, our literature, our national achievements, 
but is a heathen, trained in the oldest methods of 
civil, industrial and social life, and directing the 
affairs of the most unprogressive mass of people 
known to the world. He indicates his knowledge of 
our Constitution by asking why it forbids titles of 
nobility; of our industrial problem by his question 
as to the consistency of demanding cheap products 
and yet excluding cheap labor; of our educational 
system by pointing out the difference of that of China; 
of our inventive genius by remarking that no Euro- 
pean nation had taken out so many patents; even of 
our appreciation of humor by rallying one of our 
railroad magnates on the statement of European man- 
agers that all the accidents were on American roads. 
and by quizzing Mayor Strong for not serving in the 
late War because his brother went, and he had to stay 
at home to take care of the family. 

In all public functions among a people whose cus- 
tomsand ways of life are so different from those of 
his own country, he appears dignified, self-possessed, 
curteous, entirely at ease; and his addresses are 
simply admirable in tone, expression and appropriate- 
ness. He iscareful not to say anything that could 
offend us when questioned about his views of our 
Chinese Exclusion Law. How deeply he feels its in- 
justice he evinces by his explanation as to why he is 
to sail from Vancouver and not visit our Pacific Coast. 
He has been unable, he says, to accomplish anything 
for the relief of his people there, and he avoids meet- 
ing them because his excuses would be unsatisfactory. 

Even when he talks about religion, he talks not as 
we imagine a heathen ought to talk, but as one who 
is not far from us in thought and feeling, tho differ- 
ing widely from us in matters of creed, custom and 
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ceremony. He begins by acknowledging religious 
truths as the greatest of all truths, concerning, as 
they do, ‘‘the immortal destinies of men,” declares 
that China has only done its duty in protecting Chris- 
tian missionaries, and pays the missionaries the just 
tribute (which some of their countrymen have denied) 
of conceding that their aim is not ‘‘ pecuniary gains,” 
that they are not ‘‘secret emissaries of diplomatic 
schemes,” that their ‘labors have no political signifi- 
cance,’’ and that they have not ‘interfered with or 
usurped the rights of the territorial authorities."’ He 
goes further, to the discomfiture of some of our smart 
naval officers, and declares that the missionaries have 
provided the ‘‘best means” to give the Chinese a 
knowledge of modern arts and sciences, have estab- 
lished ‘‘ dispensaries and hospitals to save not only the 
soul but also the body of our countrymen,” and have 
done their best to relieve sufferers by famine. Nor 
does he omit to add a word of hearty appreciation of 
the work of the missionaries in lessening the evil of 
opium-smoking. 

It is to be remembered that it is a heathen, accord- 
ing to our method of classification, who renders to 
Christian missionaries this meed of praise for their 
purity of purpose, for their broad humanity, and for 
their unselfish labors. Altho himself a disciple of 
Confucius, he shows none of the prejudices of a sec- 
tarian. He does not say that China’s religion is 
better, but points to the similarity of the moral 
teachings of Confucius and Christ, and exhibits his 
tolerance in the declaration that the missionaries are 
‘‘exchanging ideas” with Confucianists. He does 
not pretend to understand the mysteries of our faith. 
We havea revelation as to the soul to which Confu- 
cius was a stranger, but the Viceroy speaks of ‘‘im- 
mortal destinies ’’ just as we do, and he thanks the 
missionaries for their ‘‘effective prayers,’’ not to 
their God—he does not distinguish between the Su- 
preme Ruler of Confucianists and the Supreme Ruler 
of Christians—but ‘‘to God to spare’’ his life when 
it was imperiled by the assassin’s bullet. 

We are far from claiming that Li Hung-Chang is a 
Christian; we simply desire to point out that he is a 
very. broad-minded heathen, who, while he adheres 
to his own peculiar religion, appreciates Christianity, 
and gives Christian missions in China the most re- 
markable tribute they have ever received from a non- 
Christian source. 


The National Democracy. 


THE Indianapolis Convention of the National De- 
mocracy is entitled to great respect. It was a body 
of men driven by the force of their convictions to 
break the party ties which had existed, in many cases, 
for a long time, and denounce the platform of prin- 
ciples issued in the name of that party. They are 
men of high intelligence, and many of them have dis- 
tinguished themselves in public and professional life. 
Strongly attached to the principles of what is known 
as the Jeffersonian Democracy they could not follow 
the leaders of the party, who threw the old principles 
to the winds and adopted doctrines new and strange 
and repulsive. It was stiil the old party’s standard 
after the Chicago Convention; but that which made 
the party dear to these men had been changed, and 
they were prompt and emphatic in declaring that tho 
they had followed this standard, many of them fora 
half century or more, they would follow it no longer. 
Their patriotism and their love of honor and honesty 
would not permit them to support such a candidate 
as Mr. Bryan ona platform which proposed to change 


- the monetary standard, to repudiate, in part, the 


national obligations, to censure the Administration 
and the courts for putting down mob law, and to 
change the Supreme Court so as to secure a differ- 
ent decision on a constitutional question. The Indi- 
anapolis men were Democrats, but they were not rev- 
olutionists. 

The Convention at Indianapolis did not expect that 
its nominees would be the next President and Vice 
President of the United States; it did not hope that 
even a majority of the old Democratic Party would 
support its candidates. The motive is three fold. 
First, to make an organized protest against the betrayal 
of the Democratic Party at Chicago. Second, to pre- 
serve in a separate organization the principles of the old 
Democracy. Third, to draw as many votes as possi- 
ble from the support of the Bryan ticket in order that 
it may be defeated. No other success is expected in 
the present campaign. But the expectation is that 
this Indianapolis organization will be a rallying point 
for all who wish to adhere to the old-principles of the 
party after the next election. 
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The men who are nominated, Senator Palmer, of 
Illinois, and General Buckner, of Kentucky, stand 
high in the estimation of the general public both in 
character and in ability. They are men of strong 
convictions who cannot be swerved from the line of 
duty by any consideration, and each will command a 
large following in his own State. Both Illinois and 
Kentucky are a part of the battle ground of the cam- 
paign. It is quite possible that, by preventing the 
vote of many Democrats from going tothe Bryan ticket 
in those and other States, this Indianapolis ticket 
may aid in the defeat of the Chicago platform and 
nominees. It isnot ata‘l probable that it will endanger 
the election of McKinley and Hobart. That is the 
result which the members of the Indianapolis Con- 
vention desire to see achieved. Those Democrats 
who have already determined to vote for the Republi- 
can ticket will do so, but it is probable that there are 
thousands of others not willing to vote the Republi- 
can ticket, and not desiring to stay away from the 
polls, who will vote enthusiastically for Palmer and 
Buckner. 

The significant planks of the platform are, of 
course, those which denounce the characteristic 
planks of the Chicago platform. The declaration for 
sound money is clear and unequivocal, and with it is 
coupled a demand fora reform in our paper currency, 
so that the Government shall be separated from the 
banking business and the currency shall be uniform. 
As a Democratic convention it could not, of course, 
omit to recognize the ability and faithfulness of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, as to which the Chicago Convention 
was silent. Curiously enough this Democratic plat- 
form gives first place, at least in position, to the tariff 
question, standing by the old Democratic declaration 
for a tariff for revenue only. That, of course, is 
Democratic doctrine, and no one can find fault with 
the Indianapolis Convention for enunciating it. It 
identifies the National Democracy with the Demo- 
cratic Party that was before the Chicago Convention, 
and furnishes abundant opportunity for an issue with 
the Republican doctrine of Protection in future cam- 
paigns. Especially commendable is the declaration 
against all interference with our Supreme Court and 
all efforts to degrade it or impair the confidence and 
respect in which it has been held. 


The Vermont Election. 


THE election in Vermont is a straw showing which 
way the electoral wind is blowing. It is the first cer- 
tain indication we have had since the nomination at 
Chicago of candidates on a free silver platform as 
to how the farmers, at least those in the East, are 
likely to vote. It has been broadly claimed that the 
farmers and the laborers generally are for free silver, 
and will, even at the cost of breaking former party 
alliances, vote for Bryan in November. 

Vermont is an agricultural State. It has many 
farmers, and these farmers have suffered severely 
from the result of low prices. The new tariff allows 
Canadian produce to come into competition with that 
raised in the northern New England States; and if 
these Vermont farmers reasoned as some of the 
farmers in the middle West are said to reason, the re- 
sult would be apparent in the State election held last 
week. The Democratic candidate, tho nominated on 
a Sound Money platform before the Chicago Conven- 
tion, afterward gave his adhesion to the Chicago 
platform, and a strong campaign was made for him 
mainly on the naticnal issues. This is, indeed, the 
habit in Vermont. Comparatively little is done in a 
national campaign after the State election. Free 
silver orators traversed the State this year, and the 
Bryan view of the national malady and the Bryan 
cure were fully brought to the attention of the dis- 
satisfied farmers. 

The result is rather startling for the advocates of 
Bryanism. Vermont gives the largest plurality the 
State has ever given for a Republican candidate. 
Four years ago that plurality was less than 20,000. 
This year it exceeds 38,000, nearly twice as much as 
it was in 1892. Not only has the Republican vote 
been greatly increased, but the Democratic vote has 
fallen off, showing that nearly 5,000 of the, 19,000 
Democrats whose vote was recorded in 1892 have 
this year voted for the Republican ticket. While 
53,396 votes were cast for Mr. Grout, only 14,905 
were cast for Mr. Jackson. This makes it perfectly 
clear that a large percentage of Democrats not only 
refused to vote their own party ticket this year, but 
followed the example of Prof. E. J. Phelps and voted 
the Republican ticket, in order that their protest 
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against the Chicago platform should be made as em ~ 
phatic as possible. 

This victory in Vermont is a notable victory for 
sound money, sound finance and the supremacy of 
law and order. It shows the influence of the patri- 
otic appeal made by Professor Phelps, and it shows, 
too, that a large proportion of Democratic voters will 
not follow the Democratic standard when it becomes 
the emblem of cheap money, inflated currency and 
mob rule. What Vermont did last week no doubt 
Maine will do this week; and we believe that these 
elections are but the beginning of a grander move- 
ment in November, when the people of this country 
once and for all will give an emphatic decision 
against the ruinous schemes proposed at Chicago. 
The election in Arkansas is not significant. That is 
one of the States which always vote one way, and 
which would adhere to the Democratic ticket if all 
the States of the North and West were solid on the 
other side. The stronger and more united the oppo- 
sition the larger is the Democratic vote. That is 
the rule. It was so in 1888 and 1890, when the larg- 
est vote in opposition was cast. In those years the 
Democratic vote reached its highest figures. 


Hope for the Armenians. 


THERE have been three events of prime importance 
in connection with the Eastern Question during the 
past week. The death of Prince Lobanoff; the deci- 
sion of England to take positive action, in concert 
with the other Powers if possible, if not, independent- 
ly; and the visit of the Czar to Emperor William. 
The death of the Russian Chancellor removes from 
the immediate control of Russia’s foreign policy the 
man who, more than any one else, has been identified 
with its harshest elements, and leaves the door open 
for more humane action. The orders given to Sir 
Philip Currie on his return to Constantinople to take 
whatever course seems to him best, and rely upon the 
full support of the English navy, coupled with the 
orders to a number of English ships to proceed to the 
Dardanelles, show that the great uprising of popular 
feeling in England is having its effect, and that even 
Lord Salis>ury is willing to risk something. The full 
significance of the Czar’s visit at Breslau is as yet un- 
certain. Apparently there has resulted a closer and 
more cordial relation between the two Emperors than 
has hitherto existed. If it be true, as is reported, that 
the Czar has expressed himself in hearty sympathy 
with the idea of cordial relations with his many rela- 
tives in the courts of Europe, and if the two are not 
overborne by the idea of the necessity of retaining 
Abd-ul-Hamid upon his throne, then the downfall of 
the present régime at Constantinople may be looked 
for speedily. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that such will be the 
case, and that the disgrace to Christendom of such 
scenes as have been enacted during the past year in 
the Turkish Empire will be speedily wiped out. Other 
encouraging signs are the rise of popular interest in 
Germany in the sufferings of that people, and the 
general outburst of horror over the revelations that 
have been made of the active complicity of the Sultan 
in this latest and most atrocious massacre. No more 
fearful arraignment of any Government could possibly 
be given than that contained in the collective note of 
the Ambassadors to the Porte, reciting the proofs that 
the whole massacre was deliberately planned and exe- 
cuted with official supervision. Surely it seems as if 
there could not remain a single apologist for such a 
rule. The wholesale murder, the repeated outrage 
on foreign residences, the disregard of the protection 
that every foreign flag should be able to give to those 
under it, are, indeed, no more conclusive proofs of the 
spirit of barbarism than were furnished at Harpit, 
Erzrfiim, Aintab, Urfa last winter; but they are in the 
very sight of foreign Ambassadors, and there can be 
no possible pretext given of foreign intrigue, or even 
of untimely revolution. 

The great danger will be of too slow action. Eng- 
lish ships should anchor at once in the Bosporus, and, 
with guns trained on the palace, warn its occupant 
that at the first news of similar scenes in the interior 
he and his whole Government will be blown into the 
air. Every day’s delay increases the danger, not 
merely for the Armenians throughout Asiatic Turkey, 
but for the devoied band of Americans who, true to 
their duty, have remained at their posts, despite the 
desertion of those upon whom they ought to rely. 
That Minister Terrell will do his best no one doubts. 
We sincerely hope that his best will be successful, 
but there is more to be done than he can do. The 
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State Department at Washington should give the 
Turkish Legation there to understand that the United 
States proposes to stand by its citizens to the last, 
and that if any harm comes to them there will be 
something more than money indemnity demanded 
and secured. Every ship on the European station 
should be in Turkish waters, in Smyrna harbor, at 
the Dardanelles, at Mersin. The time for diplomatic 
correspondence has gone by. The Sultan has for- 
feited any right to be treated asa sovereign. He 
should be regarded solely as a criminal. 

Prompt action now will save what is left of the 
Armenian people and insure the safety of American 
missionaries. Delay now will mean terrible massacre 
and loss, and the blood will be not only on the head 
of the Turk, but on the Christian Governments who 
might have avoided it. We believe that there will 
be action, and that the fearful trial by fire will result 
ina purified and renewed people. 


Tue Lambeth Conference, to be held next year, will be 
looked forward .to with much interest, not merely by 
Episcopalians but by others. The full program is given 
on another page, and includes subjects of great import 
to the Church. Some, indeed, are rather formal, and will 
provoke little or no discussion; but others strike right 
at the roots of the strength of the Church). Whataction 
will be taken as to the relation of modern critical study 
to the true conception of the Bible ? How far should the 
process of centralization go in the form of a central 
consultative body and atribunal of reference? What 
stand is to be taken as tothe relation of the Church of 
England to that of Rome, those of the East and the Non- 
conformists? The Reformed Church in Spain, the 
Church Missionary Society's discussion with Bishop 
Biythe, the general question of the standing of mission- 
ary bishops, will probably occasion some interesting 
discussion, while the whole subject of the ritual will 
come up under the heading of ‘‘ additional services ”’ to 
the Book of Common Prayer. Were the Conference in- 
tended to be merely a congress where matters of inter- 
est could be discussed, without, however, coming to any 
decision, leaving each member free to think for himself, 
it would be interesting and instructive. The state- 
ments, however, are to go forth with.a certain author- 
ity. Will the tendency be toward increased churchly, 
even prelatical, authority, or will there be developed an 
increased individualism, looking toward a disintegra- 
tion ? Will the great idea of Imperial Federation, which 
has so captivated some of England’s political statesmen, 
obtain a hold on the Church, or will the colonial inde- 
pendence of the State be paralleled by ecclesiastical in- 
dependence? It is a good sign that the bishops are not 
afraid to face these difficulties. If they are fairly and 
wisely met, the Conference cannot fai! to be of im- 
mense service to the Church Catholic, as well as the par- 
ticular section most deeply interested. 


The Catholic Review, commenting on the news from 
Peru that a measure would probably be passed legaliz- 
ing non-Catholic marriages, provided they are celebrated 
at the Consulate offices or pffices of the legations of the 
different countries, says: 

‘*But why should not the marriages of these Protestants 
by their ministers be legal, if celebrated in their churches ?”’ 
Exactly! That is just the question Protestants in 
almost every South American State have been asking 
for some years; but only just now have the Roman 
Catholic authorities in those countries seemed to come 
to a realizing sense of the injustice of the position held 
hitherto, that no marriages could be considered legal 
except those performed by Roman Catholic priests ac- 
cording to the Roman Catholic rites. One great trouble 
with the Roman Catholic press is that it appears to be 
ignorant of the actual conditions in certain countries 
where their Church is the dominant power. In South 
America and Spain the civil authorities, acting under 
the influence of the Church, have repeatedly done 
things which would, we are sure, never meet the ap- 
proval of such papers as The Catholic Review, The Pilot, 
The Catholic News, The Northwestern Chronicle, and oth- 
ers. No ecclesiastic inthis country believes that the State 
has a right to confiscate religious books and burn them; 
yet that is just what was done, not many months ago, by 
the Peruvian authorities, on the express request of the 
Roman Catholic priests, with some Bibles and hymn 
books. : 


To illustrate the recklessness with which some pub- 
lic speakers use illustrations, and preachers among 
them, we take the following from the sermon by John 
Alexander Dowie before his ‘‘ Zion’’ congregation in 
Chicago: 

** Belzoni, what do you think of this seed?’ said one 
who. took out of a mummy case a handful of wheat. 

* Belzoni looked at him. It was taken out of the mum- 
my case that had been removed from the interior of the 
great pyramid of Ghizeh, and had been there 3,000 years. 

*** Belzoni, what do you think of this wheat; is it living, 
or is it dead ?’ 

** Now,’ said the man who had it, ‘I believe God put 
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life in that wheat 3,000 years ago; I believe that life is there 
yet.’ 

“«Test it,’ said Belzoni. 

““«T will,’ said the man; and so he took the mummy 
wheat, as they called it, and in a part of his garden which 
the sun could always reach and where he could water 
it and attend to it, he planted a few grains. 

‘The winter rolled by and the snow left the ground, and 
he watched it and he watered the grave, the grave in which 
he had buried the grains of wheat that had been buried 
with a dead Egyptian priest for 3,000 years. It wasa warm 
grave. ‘ 

‘‘Each one sent down a root,and each one sent upa 
shoot, and when our friend looked at them in the spring, 
lo, there were above the dark earth the bright green 
shoots of a dozen plants; and he watered them, and he 
watched and they grew until they opened out, and by the 
time of harvest he had great ears of wheat an hundred- 
fold, and the seed that had been buried 3,000 years had 
lived 3,000 times in one year. 

‘* And so he kept it, and the next year he sowed it, and 

there was an acre; and the next year there was a field; and 
the next year there were fields; and now tell me where it 
is? Over the plains of Manitoba, Winnipeg and certain 
parts of Australia there are thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of acres of wheat that came from that handful 
of mummy seed.”’ 
Now there is not a bit of truth in all that story. Bel- 
zoni never opened the Great Pyramid of Ghizeh, and 
he did not find wheat ina mummy case there; at least, 
there is not one word about it in his ‘‘ Narrative.” If 
there had been wheat in the case it would have been 
more than five thousand years old instead of three 
thousand; and no mummy wheat has ever been certainly 
known to germinate, and there are no plains of Mani- 
toba or Winnipeg or Australia in which there is one 
acre which has come from mummy wheat. The whole 
story is an invention, as we once before remarked when 
Dr. Talmage used the illustration, much less rhetoric 
ally. Wetrust Dr. Dowie’s cures are better than his 
history and science. 


THe Augustana Lutheran Synod has organized work 
among the Jews of this city, with the co-operation of 
the other Lutheran bodies. It is to be under the care 
of the Rev. Alexander Schaap, himself a Jewish con- 
vert. Mr. Schaap seems to realize the extent to which 
Jewish missions have been handicapped by the unwise 
conduct of many leaders, at least if his statement of 
the mistakes which, in his view, should be avoided, 
gives an accurate statement of his ideas. In a little 
paper which he publishes, Zhe Christian /sraelite, these 
mistakes are enumerated as follows: Too much finan- 
cial assistance forthe relief of so-called persecution; 
the furnishing of means for emigration; too speedy 
baptism: too much show at baptisms; making every 
Jewish convert a paid missionary; supposing that every 
Jew who is willing to talk about religion is an inquirer; 
trusting any converted Jew as a leader without very 
careful examination of his past history; making any 
such man a leader without adequate training. To these 
Mr. Schaap adds that every Jewish mission should be 
directly connected with and under the complete au- 
thority of some one of the religious bodies. Inde- 
pendent missions he considers fruitful sources of dan- 
ger and evil. If clear conception of danger can give 
the new movement success this one ought to prove a 
great good. We shall watch the outcome with in- 
terest. 


THE reconquest of the Sidan has been made very 
much easier by the sudden death of the Khalifa Abdul- 
lah. Indeed, it may be doubted whether there will be 
any more organized resistance to the advance of the 
British troops, and we need not be surprised to learn 
that the road to Khartim is practically open. That 
there will be desultory warfare is to be expected. The 
Baggaras are not men to quietly succumb because their 
greatest leader is lost. Other emirs will arise, and a 
more or less effective resistance will be made. Still, 
the Baggaras are only a portion of the Arabs, and the 
events of the past years have so embittered the other 
tribes that their downfall would probably be looked 
upon with pleasure. That demoralization had already 
commenced, as a result of the terribly despotic and in- 
human rule of the Mahdi’s successor, was evident when, 
immediately after the defeat at Firket, several of the 
exiled emirs of the other tribes were recalled, and 
every effort was made to get them to forget the indigni- 
ties that had been heaped upon them. Not merely in 
the interests of civilized rule in the Sadan, but in those 
of general humanity there will be general rejoicing 
over the disappearance of one of the most outrageous 
tyrants the world has ever known. The next best 
news would be that of the death of Sultan Abd-ul- 
Hamid. The two men represent the worst elements of 
Islam.. 


---.The Dublin Convention, to which many Irish- 
men, and those who have sympathized with the cause 
of Irish Home Rule, looked forward with hope, has 
failed completely. Not only has there been no union of 
the discordant elements effected, but the disunion has 
been emphasized. It proved to be a gathering chiefly 
of the Dillon faction. The Healy party were complete- 
ly excluded, and the Healy papers are loud in their im- 
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precations. The foreign delegates are reported to be 
dismayed at the intensity of the rivalries, and abso- 
lutely hopeless as to any good that can result to the na- 
tion. The Irish Roman Catholic ecclesiastics were 
mainly conspicuous by their absence, altho the Pope 
approved the object of the Convention. Cardinal 
Logue, it is reported, spoke ezrnestly against it. The 
general impression appears to be that it is the heaviest 
blow that the cause of Home Rule has had. Howcan 
the Irish hope tocommand home rule legislation when 
they cannot command loyalty among themselves to any 
single leader? 


....We have received from George Gleason, of Tops- 
field, Mass., a request to ask clergymen and others who 
know of students who are planning to enter Harvard 
this fall tosend him their names, and church connec- 
tion, that the College Young Men’s Christian Assecia- 
tion may do what it can forthem in the way of Christian 
influence and help. We recommend this to some who 
think that the predominant influences at college are 
hostile to Christian life. We do not believe that they 
are, but that the general tone of Christian life in our 
colleges is higher every year. One reason, however, 
why it is not as strong as it should be is that those who 
have friends entering college do not take the pains to 
do just what Mr. Gleason asks, put them in touch with 
Christian influences. What is true at Harvard is equal- 
ly true at Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Amherst, every 
college in the land. 


....The new President of Ecuador, General Alfaro, 
who won the Presidency at the head of the Liberal 
Party, not by election, but by war against the Conserv- 
ative Party organized as an army, appears to be a 
very sensible ruler. Tho he believed that the ‘‘cleri- 
cals’’ were the enemy to be overcome, and tho one of 
the bishops fought at the head of an army against the 
Liberal cause, Alfaro proposes no proscriptive policy, 
either against the Church or against the fighting priests. 
He proposes to confirm the Church in its rights and 
allow all who fled the country to return and resume 
their clerical work. Protestants, however, are to have 
larger privileges. A Government that beginsin such a 
conciliatory way ought to have large success. 


....Few utterances of the Chinese Viceroy have been 
more significant of his histcrical sense and clear judg- 
meat than the following, spoken at Washington: 

‘‘ The three foremost men in history have been Napoleon, 
the Chinese Emperor Yao and Washington. 

‘Napoleon created anempire which was speedily de- 
stroyed. 

‘“Yao created an empire, and then proceeded himself to 
rule over it. 

‘‘ Washington built up a great nation, then stepped aside, 
leaving others to govern.” 

....In Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner, the former Con- 
federate General, the South secures its first recognition 
from either wing oi the Democracy. The Prohibition 
Party took its Vice Presidential candidate from Texas 
four years ago, and the People’s Party in July named 
Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia. The old sectional 
bitterness is gone, we hope, forever. No party sup- 
ports it. 


ee As Mr. Tucker, in his article this week, refers to 
Mr. Charles A. Dana as having approved the anar- 
chistic ideas of Mr. Proudhon, it is only just to Mr. 
Dana to say that this indorsement was given in 1849, 
and the occasion of it was the revolutionary movement 
in France. No one has done better service against 
anarchy than Mr. Dana in the New York Sun. 


....After the pages containing Mr. Watson’s article 
were put to press we received a note from him, asking 
that a few words be added to the paragraph about 
the People’s Party standing on the Farmers’ Alliance 
platform, to the effect that the Sub-treasury scheme 
has been dropped. In this he agrees with Senator 
Allen. 


....The Missionary Boards ought to have Li Hung- 
Chang’s great tribute to missionary work in China pre- 
pared in illuminated text and hung on the walls of their 
offices. It will be a handy thing to quote from when 
some superficial critic or supercilious naval officer con- 
demns Christian missions and missionaries in China. 


....We shall be sorry to have Cardinal Satolli leave 
us. What he has done in justice for oppressed priests 
and congregations would make a very interesting vol- 
ume. We only trust that his successor will be as judi- 
cious and firm and fair in the adjudication of ecclesias- 
tical cases, and as liberal in policy. 


....It was ina good cause,at least, that Colonel Breck- 
inridge, of Kentucky, reappeared in public life; but the 
hisses when he was called tothe platform at the Indian- 
apolis Convention showed that his unfortunate moral 
lapse has not yet been entirely forgotten. 


....The National Democracy has a plank in favor of 
international arbitration. This is a distinct advance 
over the other parties. They pronounced for arbitra- 
tion in labor disputes, but not for this peaceful method 
in troublesome affairs between nations, 
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Religious Intelligence. 
Li Hung-Chang and Missions. 


ONE of the most interesting events in the Viceroy’s 
visit in this city was the presentation to him of an ad- 
dress of welcome on behalf of the American missionary 
societies at work in China. The delegation included 
many of the officers of the American Board, Presbyte- 
rian Board, Methodist Missionary Society, American 
Baptist Missionary Union, Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
Board of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, the American 
Bible Society and the International Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The Southern 
Presbyterian, Methodist and Baptist Churches were in- 
cluded in the address, tho they were not represented by 
officers. The reception to the delegation was in the 
Viceroy’s apartments at the hotel, and he was accom- 
panied by his secretary, who acted as interpreter, and 
by the Hon. John W. Foster, who introduced Dr. F. F. 
Ellinwood, of the Presbyterian Board. Dr. Ellinwood 
then read the following address: 

To His Excellency, Li Hung-Chang, Grana Secretary, ana 
Special Ambassador of His Majesty the Emperor of 
China: 

Among the thousands of our countrymen who are seeking 
opportunity to do honor to you and to your August Sover- 
eign, we, the representatives of various Boards and Socie- 
ties engaged in Christian missions in China, beg leave to 
present to you our most hearty greetings, and to assure 
you of the profound respect which we cherish toward that 
great and illustrious Empire which you so worthily repre- 
sent. For the last fifty years the missionaries of these 
Boards have been favored with the protection of your Gov- 
ernment; and we are frank to say that in no nation of the 
world have American missionaries received more just and 
even generous treatment than that accorded to our mis- 
sionaries by the Imperial Government of China. 

It is remarkable how very few of our missionaries, out 
of the many hundreds who have lived in China, have lost 
their lives through violence; and we recall no instance in 
which such casualties have occurred with the sanction or 
even connivance of your Government. On the contrary, 
there have been many instances in which local officials 
who have been remiss in affording proper protection have 
suffered punishment for their neglect. We take special 
pleasure in paying this tribute tothe justice and humanity 
shown by that August Power which you have the honor to 
represent. 

We remember with lively gratitude the various edicts and 
proclamations which have been issued by the Imperial 
Government direct, or by various subordinate officials, not 
only enjoining protection to our missionaries, but assuring 
the people of their peaceable intentions and the disinter- 
ested character of their work. A very remarkable edict of 
this kind was issued in the year 1891, in the name of his 
August Majesty, the Emperor; and within the last year 
proclamations issued in the same spirit have been made by 
the Prefects of Paotingfu, of Ichowfu, of the Nanking dis- 
trict, and by the Taoutai, of Kiungchow, in Hainan. It is 
extremely gratifying to observe that at the present time 
the disinterested spirit and labor of our missionaries seem 
to be better understood and more thoroughly appreciated 
than ever before. 

We recall many kindly expressions uttered by yourself 
and others of the appreciation with which you regard our 
educational work, the services of missionaries, both men 
and women, in the hospitals and dispensaries, and the 
self-denying efforts put forth by missionaries in the distri- 
bution of relief in time of famine. 

On our part we have been conscious from the first of 
only the most disinterested motives. Our missionaries 
have not sought for pecuniary gains at the hands of your 
people; they have not been secret emissaries of diplo- 
matic schemes; their labors have had no political signifi- 
cance; they have only desired to communicate good. We 
are frank to say that, while our work has aimed to relieve 
suffering and to improve the minds of the young by edu- 
cation, we have been moved by still higher considerations. 
We do not believe that religion is a thing of ethnic limita- 
tions, but that whatever of truth the Great Author of our 
being has made known to men of any nation is the rightful 
heritage of all mankind; and that as matter of natural and 
imperative obligation, those who believe that they have re- 
ceived the truth are bound to make it known to others. If 
it is of advantage to mankind that the commerce of mate- 
rial interests and of ideas in science or philosophy shall be 
promoted, we deem it still more important that free inter- 
communication shall be accorded to those greatest of all 
truths which concern the immortal destinies of men. And 
it is with great satisfaction that we have learned of the as- 
surance which you gave some months since to an American 
bishop that the medical and educational work of our mis- 
sionaries would continue to be welcomed and protected in 
China. Indeed, you have for many years given abundant 
proofs of your generous spirit in this regard. 

We have endeavored to prosecute our work ina curte- 
ous and appreciative spirit. Our most intelligent mission- 
aries have always shown great respect for those illustrious 
sages, Confucius, Mencius and others. It was a missionary 
who translated the Confucian classics into our language, 
and others have set forth their just merits in many a pub- 
lication for American readers. We have not hesitated to 
€xpress our admiration for the stability of your Govern- 
ment and institutions, the principles of filial reverence and 
domestic order on which your institutions rest, the admi- 
table regulation which bases political preferment,not upon 
the success of partisan power or skill, but upon competitive 
merit, 
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We believe that in many of these things we may well 
profit by your example; and on the other hand, our only 
motive in offering to your people our medical and educa- 
tional systems, and the great and salutary teachings of our 
Christian faith, is our deep conviction that they will prove 
a blessing. 

While we send missionaries to China, we are not unmind- 
ful of our duty to those of your people who have come to 
our own shores. They have, in many instances, been 
rudely treated by certain classes among us, mostly immi- 
grants from other lands; but our Christian people have 
uniformly shown them kindness. They have been gathered 
into Sunday-schools and evening schools; their rights have 
been defended in the courts, and many times have deputa- 
tions from the Missionary Boards and other benevolent 
societies petitioned our Government in the interest of just 
legislation for the Chinese. 

Were you to visit our Pacific Coast, you would observe 
with interest the homes and refuges which, with the co- 
operation of the Chinese Consul-General, the Christian 
women of that coast have provided for unfortunate Chinese 
girls who have been sold into the most debasing slavery. 
We believe that all these best impulses of philanthropy 
which lead our people to forget all divisions of nationality 
and of race, and to stretch out their arms in true brother- 
hood to your people, whether here or in China, are the di- 
rect fruit of the teachings of the Divine Founder of Chris- 
tianity. Having through the influence of the Christian 
faith received so rich an inheritance of blessing, we feel 
constrained, in gratitude to God, to regard ourselves as 
debtors to all men. For this reason we strive to proclaim 
in all lands the knowledge of our Divine Teacher and only 
Savior, Jesus Christ. 

Inclosing, permit us to express anew the satisfaction 
which we have felt in being permitted to meet your Excel- 
lency, and tothank you for your repeated kindnesses to 
our missionaries. We thank the Great Father of mankind 
that he has so long spared your life in the midst of many 
perils; that he has permitted you tobe of such eminent 
service to your country in many trying emergencies, which 
few men of any nation could have met with such great 
ability and success. And we commend you to his care as 
you return to your distant home, where you will enjoy the 
consciousness that not only your countrymen, but all man~ 
kind unite in honoring your name. 


In response the Viceroy spoke briefly, but very cor- 
dially, of his esteem for the missionaries and their dis- 
interested labors in behalf of his country, laying spe- 
cial emphasis on their medical work. He dwelt upon 
the points of resemblance between Confucianism and 
Christianity, saying that while both presented ideal 
truths, the latter was positive while the former was 
negative. The same ideas were presented in the fol- 
lowing written paper: 

Gentlemen: It affords me great pleasure to acknowledge 
the grateful welcome to this country offered to me by you 
as representatives of various Boards and Societies which 
have engaged in China in exchanging our ideas of the 
greatest of all truths which concern the immortal des- 
tinies of men. 

In the name of my August Master, the Emperor of 
China, I beg to tender to you his best thanks for your ap- 
proval and appreciation of the protection afforded to the 
American missionaries in China. What we have done—and 
how little we have done on our part!—is but the duty of our 
Government; while the missionaries, as you have so well 
expressed, have not sought for pecuniary gains at the 
hands of our people. They have not been secret emissa- 
ries of diplomatic schemes. Their labors have no political 
significance; and the last, not the least, if I might be per- 
mitted to add, they have not interfered with or usurped the 
rights of the territorial authorities. 

In a philosophical point of view, as far as I have been 
able to appreciate, Christianity does not differ much from 
Confucianism, as the Golden Rule is expressed ina positive 
form in the one, while it it expressed in the negative form 
in the other. Logically speaking, whether these two 
forms of expressing the same truth cover exactly the same 
ground or not,I leave to the investigation ot those who 
have more philosophical tastes. It is, at the present, 
enough to conclude that there exists not much difference 
between the wise sayings of the two greatest teachers, on 
the foundations of which the whole structure of the two 
systems of morality is built. As man is composed of soul, 
intellect and body, I highly appreciate that your eminent 
Boards, in your arduous and much esteemed work in the 
field of China, have neglected none of the three. I need 
not say much about the first, being an unknowable mys- 
tery of which even our great Confucius had no knowl- 
edge. As for intellect, you have started numerous educa- 
tional establishments which have served as the best means 
to enable our countrymen to acquire a fair knowledge of 
the modern arts and sciences of the West. As for the ma- 
terial part of our constitution, your societies have started 
hospitals and dispensaries to save not only the soul but 
also the body ofeour countrymen. I have also to add that 
in the time of famine in some of the provinces you have done 
your best for the greatest number of sufferers to keep their 
bodies and souls together. 

Before I bring my reply to a conclusion, I have only two 
things to mention. 

The first, the opium smoking, being a great curse to the 
Chinese population, your societies have tried your best, 
not only by anti-opium societies, but to afford the best 
means to stop the craving for the opium; and also, you re- 
ceive none as your converts who are opium smokers. 

I have to tender, in my own name, my best thanks for 
your most effective prayers to God to spare my life when it 
was imperiled by the assassin’s bullet, and for the most 
kind wishes which you have just now so ably expressed in 
the interests of my Sovereign, my country and my people. 


After the address the different members of the dele- 
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gation were presented to the Viceroy, who made a num- 
ber of inquiries, and requested that each sign his name 
to the address, an elegantly engrossed copy of which 
was presented by Dr. Ellinwood. 


Religious Notes. 


THE first Canadian Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion will be held at Ottawa, October 6th-9gth. Among 
the special features will be a service at Aylmer, 
Quebec, the birthplace of Dr. F. E. Clark, the father of 


the great Endeavor movement. 


....The United Presbyterian papers are rejoicing in 
the success of the Young People’s Meeting at Omaha. 
It commenced well, increased in interest, and closed 
with an enthusiastic foreign missionary rally that can- 
not failto have a most beneficial effect upon the general 
work of the Church. 


....The American Christian Convention is arousing in- 
terestin missions, and the lastissue of 7e Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty is a foreign mission number. The Secretary 
of the Convention and the Missionary Secretary call at- 
tention to the fact that all the churches are to take upa 
collection on September 13th, and urge that it be gener- 
ous so asto enable the Mission Board to make its work 
even more efficient. 


....Great surprise has been caused by the determina- 
tion of Prince Max, of Saxony, to give up his political 
and military career and enter the ranks of the clergy. 
He was recently ordained a priest in Dresden, and has 
The 
why and wherefore of this unexpected step are not offi- 
cially announced, altho it is stated, by good authority, 
that disappointment in love has caused the prince- 
had the 
reputation of being a thorough man of the world. 


formally resigned all claims to the Saxon throne. 


priest to renounce the world. Before this he 


....The second convention of the Luther League, of 
America, is to be held in Chicago November 17th-2oth. 
The young people of the Lutheran Church are earnest- 
ly taking hold of the work of meeting the needs of the 
Lutherans who come from Europe, and are keeping well 


posted astotheir numbers. Zhe Young Lutheran has 
been studying the immigration statistics, and finds that 
this immigration has fallen off considerably. In 1888 


it brought to us 161,400, in 1894, 94,658,and in 1895, 55,- 
961. This, however, is quite an addition to the Luther- 
an population of the country, larger than many of the 
denominations. 


....The forty-third General Congress of the Roman 
Catholics of Germany has just been held in Berlin. It 
was attended by many members of the Centrist Party, 
who spoke earnestly in favor of full support for the 
principles of Catholicism. A resolution was passed, 
warning German Catholics against coming to America 
under the present economic conditions. Other resolu- 
tions adopted condemned the practice of dueling among 
officers of the army and navy, deplored the fact that no 
Christian Power has effectively espoused the cause of 
the Armenians, and advocated the repeal of the anti- 
Jesuit law and the prohibition of the employment of 
married women in factories. 


....The question of ‘‘the Standards” has been 
raised in the Reformed (German) Church. Dr. J. A. 
De Baunin The Presbyterian and Reformed Review ar- 
raigns the current theology very sharply for its depart- 
ures from the Canons of Dort; and the Reformed Church 
Messenger in reply thinks that, as theology is not a fin- 
ished science, the studies of the last three centuries 
ought to be ‘‘of some value in aiding us to come to cor- 
rect conceptions of God and divine truth.” It claims 
that we have to-day a ‘‘fuller and correcter knowledge 
of the Bible and of God and his kingdom”’ than was had 
inthe sixteenth century, and affirms that the Christian 
consciousness cannot now accept some of the doctrines 
once accepted by allas orthodox. 


....The Conference Board of the Baptist 
Churches met, the latter part of August, at Ocean Park, 
Me. 
ditions tothe churches having in many instances been 


Free 
The reports presented were encouraging, the ad- 


more than usual, and the contributions not having felt 
the financial stress as much as was feared. The Foreign 
Board commenced the year with a debt of $3,000. The 
receipts during the ten months covered by the report 
were $18,583, and the accounts closed with a balance on 
hand of $1,389. 
only by the severest economy, cutting down on every 
hand. The staff of missionaries in India includes seven 
men and six married The 
Home Mission Board received $4,017, and the Board of 
Education $1,938. 


This has been accomplished, however, 


and six unmarried women. 


In both fields of work there is need 
of larger and more systematic support. 


....Zton’s Herald of last week has a symposium on 
the part that ministers of the Gospel should take in the 
Presidentialcampaign. Twenty-three well-known men 
contribute their opinions in regard to it. Among them 
are Bishops Foss and Vincent, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and Bishop Huntington, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church; Senators Hawley, Frye and Gallin- 
ger; Presidents Eliot, of Harvard, Warren, of Boston 
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University, and Harris, of Maine State College; the Hon. 
Messrs. John E. Russell, Neal Dow, Harvey N. Shep- 
ard, Nelson Dingley, Jr., and, John Field; Drs. T. L. 
Cuyler. R. S. McArthur and J. L. Withrow. The 
writers are unanimous in the opinion that the minister 
may properly exercise a strong personal influence in 
the contest, but with few exceptions the general opinion 
is adverse to his bringing politics into the pulpit. The 
three bishops are strongly opposed to this, as are also 
the three college presidents. The three Senators em- 
phasize the minister's duty in general, but are silent as 
to his pulpit ministrations. Drs. Cuyler, McArthur and 
Withrow are strongly in favor of positive pulpit preach- 
ing on the moral issues of the campaign, not in a parti- 
san tone or descending to enunciate personal attack, 
but from the higher plane of moral right. The Hon. 
Samuel B. Capen, of Boston, hasan excellent letter, call- 
ing to mind the experiences of 1776 and 1861, when the 
ministry accomplished so much for the cause of Christ, 
and refers also to the influence of the pulpits in quiet- 
ing the popular disturbance over the Venezuela ques- 
tion. He makes one excellent suggestion, that the na- 
tion’s danger should be remembered more in public 
prayer. 


....Arrangements have been completed for the Con- 
ference of Bishops of the Anglican Communion to take 
place next year. The Conference will sit at Lambeth 
from July 5th to the roth; then adjourn for two weeks 
to give time for consideration of the topics; reassemble 
July 26th, and close on the 31st. The following topics 
have been selected for discussion: 

1. Critical study of Holy Scripture. 

2. The organization of the Anglican Communion—(a) A 
central consultative body; (4) A tribunal of reference; (c) 
The relation of Primates and Metropolitans in the Colonies 
and elsewhere to the See of Canterbury; (¢) The position 
and functions of the Lambeth Conference. 

3. Duties of the Church to the colonies. 

4. International arbitration. 

5. The office of the Church with respect to industrial 
problems—(a) The unemployed; (4) Industrial co-opera- 
tion. 

6. Further consideration of the subject of Church Unity 
in its relation to the Churches of the East, to the Latin 
Communion, and to other Christian bodies. 

7. Reformation movements on the Continent of Europe 
and elsewhere. 

8. Foreign Missions—(a2) The duty of the Church to the 
followers of (i) Ethnic religions, (ii) Judaism, (iii) Islam; 
(4) Development of native Churches; (c) Relation of mis- 
sionary bishops and clergy to missionary societies. 

g. The relation of Religious Communities within the 
Church to the Episcopate. 

10. The Book of Common Prayer—(a) Additional services; 
(4) Local adaptation. 

11. Degrees in Divinity. 


Biblical Research. 
The Acts of St. Phileas. 


IN a recent number of the Muovo Bullettino di Archeo- 
logia Cristiana, M. Edmond Le Blant presents an inter- 
esting study of the Acts of St. Phileas. Among the 
most illustrious victims of the last Christian persecu- 
tion figured St. Phileas, Bishop of Thmuis in Egypt, 
who was brought before Culcianus, Governor of the 
Thebaid. According to Rufinus (‘‘ Aistoria LEcclesias- 
tica”’), the history of his martyrdom was written by a 
Christian named Gregory. Phileas was a man of high 
birth, learned in letters as well as in what was then 
called ‘‘the philosophy of Christianity.’’ Brought be- 
fore the tribunal, he bravely resisted the injunctions of 
the judge, andthe prayers of those who adjured him to 
bethink himself of his wife and children, and resolutely 
met hisdeath. The Acts of his martyrdom have come 
down to us; but, whether or not they formed part of 
the writings of Gregory, they have evidently been 
drawn from the records of the pagan clerk’s office. 
Both Ruinart and Tillemont consider it to be a text of 
the first order. It is, indeed,a document of high value; 
and strangely enough it has not as yet been made the 
theme of acommentary. Among other points impor- 
tant for the history of Pagan persecutions, it contains 
certain interesting peculiarities which bear the mark of 
the time when the Acts were written. Called upon to 
sacrifice to the false gods, the Christian refuses, recall- 
ing the words of Scripture according to the ‘‘ Vetus /tal- 
tca’’s ** Outimmolat Dirs eradicabitur, nisi soli Deo” 
(Ex. 22:20). The Vulgate reads: ‘‘ Quit immolat Diis 
occidetur praeterquam Domino soli.”’ The judge Culci- 
anus, seeking to deceive him by equivocation, says: 
‘* Immola ergo Deo soli.””. To this Phileas answered by 
quoting the words of Isaiah (1:11): 

‘** To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto 
me? saith the Lord: Iam full of the burnt offerings of rams, 
and the fat of fed beasts; and I delight not in the blood of 
bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats.”’ 


The editors of the Acts ot St. Phileas seem not to 
have taken account of one word which, nevertheless, is 
important. Taken in connection with the first response 
ofthe saint, it shows that these Acts do not belong toa 
late epoch, In fact, it is only in the Septuagint and in 
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the ‘‘ Vetus Jtalica’’ that the wordscited by the martyr are 
used: ‘' Si afferatis similaginem, vanum est.’’ They do 
not occur in the later version written by St. Jerome. 
We can trace besides in these Acts the expression of 
certain ideas current throughout antiquity among both 
Christians and infidels. Take, for instance, those words 
‘of the Judge Culcianus: ‘‘ /mmola ergo Deo soli.’’ Other 
judges had, it is true, shown themselves less tolerant 
on this point, for the one before whom St. Probus ap- 
peared caused himto be violently struck in the face for 
having said ‘‘ Deum"’ instead of Deos. But the alterna- 
tive offered to Phileas did not come difficult to the 
pagans; for frequently in their language, their books 
and their inscriptions, we meet with the word Deus, 
signifying the divine power. Sophocles, Seneca, and 
many other philosophers, including even the later ones 
of the Alexandrian school, speak less of gods than of 
God. And more than once had Christians acquiesced 
in this equivocation. 

The words spoken by the prophets against bloody im- 
molations were, among Christians, the subject of long 
commentaries, and the reasons for no longer offering 
victims to the Almighty were variously explained by 
different early writers. In accounting for the existence 
of this custom among the Israelites writers such as St. 
Justin, St. Irenzus, Tertullian, St. John Chrysostom 
and others, attributed it to the long sojourn of the He- 
brews among the Egyptians, the Lord showing his 
mercy by permitting them to sacrifice to himself, the 
true God, instead of to the gods of Egypt. These writ- 
ers seem to have lost sight of the sacrifices of Abel, of 
Noah, and of Abraham, which were pleasing in the 
sight of God. It remained for Eusebius, St. Augustine 
and St. Jerome to answer the question as to why the 
custom of immolations ceased to prevail after the new 
dispensation, and to show, in the prohibition proclaimed 
by Isaiah, the mark of a Messianic prescience. 

One word more on the subject of the answer made by 
St. Phileas to the magistrate: ‘‘The Jews have been 
commanded to sacrifice in Jerusalem to the one and 
only God, and now they are at fault when they celebrate 
their ceremonies elsewhere; ‘ 2unc autem peccant in locis 
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aliis solemnia sua celebrantes. If, as would appear, the 
martyr has, in this phrase, outstepped a simple hy- 
pothesis, and has, together with the Emperor Julian, 
whether well or ill informed, intended to say that the 
Jews at that time sacrificed in secret outside of Jerusa- 
lem, the fact would merit special study. M. Deren- 
bourg, on the other hand, in his ‘‘ Essai sur 1 Histoire 
de la Palestine,’ holds that, after the destruction of the 
second temple, the only sacrifice offered by the Jews 
was charity, prayer (which belongs to all places), and 
the oblatio munda spoken of by Malachi (1: 9-11), being 
a prophecy of the mysteries of the Christian faith, 


....Prof. George M. Post, M.D., of the Syrian Prot- 
estant College, Beiriit, Syria, has been engaged for 
over a dozen years in the preparation of a ‘‘ Flora of 
Syria, Palestine and Sinai.’’ The work is now ready 
for issue. It consists of 920 pages, with a description 
of all the Phenogamous plants, and the Acrogens, of 
the district extending from the Taurus to Ras Muham- 
mad, and from the Mediterranean to the borders of the 
Syrian and Arabian Desert. It embraces 126 orders, 
850 genera and 3,416 species, many of the latter, as well 
as numerous varieties, being new to science. It is illus- 
trated by 445 woodcuts, and colored map, showing the 
botanical regions of the district covered. It containsa 
general analytical key to all the orders, and special 
keys to the larger tribes and genera. Much labor has 
been expended on these keys, and it is hoped that, by 
their means, the usefulness of the book will be greatly 
increased, especially for students and travelers. Those 
scriptural plants which can be identified with any de- 
gree of certainty are noted in the text. The Arabic 
names, even the most trivial, have been carefully col- 
lected. Only a small edition is printed, and the book 
can only be obtained on the price of one guinea sent to 
Professor Post. 


Lesson for September 20th. 


DESTRUCTIVE VICES.—Prov. 16: 22-33. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—‘“ There is a way that seemeth right 
unto a man; but the end thereof are the ways ofdeath.” 
—PROV. 16: 25. 

Notes.—These proverbs are the collected wisdom of 
the people, not all written, like Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s, by one man, but collected in a book for 
use. Most of them have a religious turn. 
‘“*A wellspring of life.’—A spring where the water 
bursts out. ‘* The correction of fools is their folly.” 
—It brings its own correction and punishment. 
‘““Instructeth his mouth.”’—What to say. ‘A 
way that seemeth right.’—The way of plausible, popular 
sin. “ The appetite of the laboring man laboreth for 
him.’’—That is, his hunger makes him work for food. 
‘4 whisperer.’—One who goes about telling 
** The lot is castinto the lap.’’—The ancients 
decided many more things than we do by casting lots, 
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making it an appeal to God. They may have used 
stones of different color or shape, just as we throw 
dice. 

/nstruction.—Understanding, common sense, good 
sense, horse sense, comes by taking a broad view of 
things. First, one has to know things, many things, by 
careful observation and careful study. Then one must 
see all sides of a subject, and not look at one side so 
hard as to overlook the other. One who has this 
understanding will find that it helps him everywhere. 
It makes him a successful man. It isa fountain, a wel]- 
spring, of success. 

Nothing will teach a fool. His folly ought to teach 
him; but he is so ignorant, so narrow, so unwilling to 
learn, so unable to learn, that all the correction that 
comes from his folly fails to teach him. 

Men want to talk wisely and intelligently, so that 
people will listen. There is only une way to be able to 
do it, and that is, first, to have the wisdom really in 
one’s heart the fruit of hard work, and then it will 
teach the lips wisdom. . 

A man may not be very wise, but hecan have a pleas- 
ant manner, kind words, honey on his tongue, a loving 
heart; out of the goodness of a kind heart kind words 
will come, and they will be sweet and healthy. 

There area great many ways that seem right and 
pleasant to a man, but the end thereof are the ways of 
death. One of them is playing truant when one ought 
to be at school; the end of it is growing up to bea 
tramp. Another is drinking beer at a saloon; the end 
of itis the gutter. The right way is often the narrow 
way, the hard way; but at the end of it is life. 

If a man will not work, neither shall he eat. That is 
good political economy. We must work if we will live, 
aad itisa happy thing that the necessity of food cre- 
ates the necessity of work. A lazy man is a worthless 
man; and there would be a great many more worthless 
men were it not for the goad of hunger. 

Let a man be lazy and worthless, and he will be sure 
to get into mischief. That is what idle hands find to 
do. His hands are inmischief, his lips are in mischief, 
and he is likely to end in disgrace. 

Try to keep the peace. A decent man keeps out of 
quarrels. It is the froward man that scattereth strife, 
that tells stories true or false, to make people angry 
with each other. Try to heal quarrels, not to start 
them. 

Respect old people. Always treat them with atten- 
tion and honor. They may not be wise, but they are as 
a class full of experience, and they deserve attention. 
White hair is to be honored. The old°man or woman is 
foolish who tries to conceal his age and seem young. 
So dyeing one’s hair or wearing false hair to seem 
young is not showing respect to one’s ownage. The 
word elder is a title of honor. Senator means the same. 

But old age forfeits its honor when it disgraces it- 
self by drunkenness or crime. How can we honor the 
old man in the penitentiary who has been his own 
enemy? 

Self-control is a great virtue. Some people say they 
have a quick temper and get angry quickly. That is no 
excuse; it is only a confession of sin. You have no 
right to have a quick temper. You should be able to 
control your tongue. Think twice before you speak 
once. Don’t speak till you know it is wise. He that 
rules himself is the noblest kind of ruler. 

It is just the same with ruling one’s appetites and 
other passions. Keep a pure tongue, a clean body, a 
temperate life. 

All depends on God. We talk of luck, but there is no 
such thing. God rules, mostly by his laws, also by his 
providence. Learn his laws, trust his providence, and 
don’t talk of luck. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAIR, Henry, Ger. Ref., Bucyrus, O., died July 16th, 
aged 509. 

CHAPMAN, J. D., Bapt., Hawdensville, accepts call to 
Savannah, Ga. 

CLARK, W. M., Prot. Epis., Fredericksburg, accepts call 
to Richmond, wa, 

CLARK, Tueo. J., Cong., Springfield, Mass., died August 
23d, aged &1. 

CHRISMAN, W. P., Prot. Epis., Charlestown, accepts call 
to Barton Heights, W. Va. 

COLMERY, R. C., Presb., Sandusky, O., died August 21, 
aged 75. 

FARIE, JouHN McDona np, Presb., Elm Grove, W. Va., died 
August 17th. 

HARTLY, R. H., Presb., Riverside, Cal., accepts call to 
La Porte, Ind. 

MEET AM. F- F., Bapt., Santa Ana, Cal., died August 
17th, aged 6s. 

PAIGE, Lucius R., Univ., Cambridge, Mass., died Septem- 
ber 2d, aged 94. He was in the ministry for seventy 
years. 

PRATT, N. M., Cong., Barton, Vt., accepts call to New 
York City. 

PRESSEY, E. A., Prot. Epis., Indianapolis, accepts call to 
Marion, Ind. 

REED, H. W., Bapt., Waukegan, IIl., accepts call to L« 
Croise, Wis. 

SACKETT, Mitton A., Presb., Cleveland, O., died August 
21st. aged 83. 

VEEDER, PETER Vrooman, D.D., Presb., Berkeley, Cal., 
died August rth, aged 71. 

WELLS. D. E. Presb., Minneapolis, Minn., died July 15th, 
aged 6s. 
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Music. 
Autumn Concerts—Notes. 


BY E, IREN/ZZUS STEVENSON. 


THE Seidl ccncerts at Brighton Beach are finished for 
1896—a fact hinting at the end of the summer scarcity 
of good music. It is pleasant to understand that this 
summer has been highly successful pecuniarily as well 
as musically. The audiences have been unwontedly 
large. That this is the effect reflects credit on the New 
York proportion of it. The Brooklyn contingent can 
enjoy themselves with less physical exertion. It is not 
a distinctively short or agreeable journey from here to 
Brighton, all complications counted in; nor does one meet 
the fairest circumstances for hearing a concert orchestra, 
on sitting down in the Pavilion, open to ocean breezes 
and the noise of the surf and of adjacent locomotives. 
The steamboats on a hot night are crowded affairs, and 
the extra train, or the all-way train, is a noisy and dusty 
flight. The waves, too, are often merciless on softer pas- 
sages in ascore, and havea contempt for muted violins. 
But the general effect of these evenings with Mr. Seidl 
and his band, one quite moderate-sized but nobly effect- 
ive, was rewarding. We are grateful forthem. Thespe- 
cial symphonic nights and the composers’ nights of this 
summer attracted a stanch and absorbed clientéle. Let 
us hope that there will be no interruption to a season 
similarly blocked out, on old and new lines, next year. 
In illustration of the kind of programs that one hears 
at the Brighton Beach Pavilion are here recorded the 
last two, respectively, of the afternoon and evening: 


I. March, ‘‘Tannhauser, Act II,’ Wagner; Overture, 
‘*Mignon,’”’ Thomas; Meditation, ‘‘ Ave Maria,’’ Bach- 
Gounod; Ballet Suite, ‘‘ Coppelia,’’ Delibes; Two solos for 
violoncello; Song, ‘‘ Dreams,’’ Wagner; Prelude to ‘‘ The 
Mastersingers,’’ Wagner; Intermezzo from ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’’ Mascagni; Polonaise in E flat, Liszt. 

II. Overture, ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” Nicolai; 
Dream-Music from ‘ Hansel and Gretel,’’ Humperdinck; 
‘Kanimenoi Ostrof,”” Rubinstein; Ballet-music from‘ Le 
Cid,’’ Massenet; ‘‘Fairy Dance,” Bazzini; Overture, ‘‘Tann- 
hauser,’’ Wagner; Serenade, Mozkofski; ‘‘ Dream after the 
Ball,’’ Czibulka; Symphonic Poem, ‘‘ Les Preludes,” Liszt. 
We are aware of no city inthe world, except New York, 
where any such class of programs is regularly offered 
as summer-music, outdoor music; where it is desired, 
where it is taken as a matter of course, and supported 
by the public. Compare the programs played in Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, Budapest, ina hundred other European 
cities, and inthe greater watering places—renowned for 
their superior orchestral music—in Kurhaus, casinoand 
park-kiosque. Mark the difference in favor of these 
American musical afternoons and nights down at 
Brighton; and be glad—even glad that the dog days 
find youintown. Mr. Seidl and his band are now to be 
heard for a short season in the Madison Square Garden, 
begun this week and to last a fortnight. The same 
happily eclectic programs will be offered. 

Mr. John Philip Sousa and his military band—perhaps 
the best inthe world; certainly there is none better— 
are to be heard at the Olympia Hall. The dignity of 
Mr. Sousa’s programs, as well as their masterly per- 
formance, commends them to lovers of artistic and even 
classical concerts. 

The return of Moriz Rosenthal, the pianist, to this 
country, next autumn should provide a pianoforte sen- 
sation most fetching—shall we say one of Paderef- 
skyish quality? Mr. Rosenthal was recognized as a 
wonder-player when he was here before, under condi- 
tions less favorable to his making a national stir than 
at present. His coming tournée will not be handicap- 
ped as its predecessor. His mastery of technic, which 
seemed that of a phenomenon aforetime, is described 
as even more amazing, and his general musical intelli- 
gence as riper and more artistic, which is a natural 
thing enough to expect. He will be heard first in No- 
vember in Carnegie Hall. We trust, however, that Mr. 
Rosenthal really is not going to play ¢hree concerti at 
his opening entertainment, or it will hardly be such. 
‘“Insatiate monster! Could not one suffice ?”’ Of course, 
Mr. Joseph Slivinski is not Mr. Rosenthal. But, allow- 
ing for that fact, many who attended Mr. Slivinski’s 
sometime famous and interminable concert of début 
will shudder at a three-concerto evening; and if any- 
thing more than the three be on the program, prudently 
remain away. By the by, Mr. Rosenthal will make 
special use this year with us of Ludwig Schytte’s now 
famous concerto, little played even by virtuosi, on ac- 
count of its terrific technical difficulty. 

The official advertisement is of appearance this week 
of the fourth regular season of opera at the New 
Metropolitan House, under the management of Messrs. 
Henry E. Abbey and Maurice Grau. The difficulties 
resulting from the failure of the managers named after 
the gigantic enterprise of last year have been adjusted 
so far as concerns the conduct of the season, and an 
admirably brilliant one is anticipated. The subscrip- 
tion will consist of fifty-two performances, during thir- 
teen weeks. The opening evening will be that of No- 
vember 16th. Subscribers other than new ones are re- 
quested to register their names and retain their seats 
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on or before next Tuesday, September 15th. After that 
date new subscribers will be located in the order of their 
priority. The official announcements as to the artists 
and the repertory for the winter will be set forth in this 
column shortly. It is sufficient to say at this time that 
almost every singer of the large group hitherto so ac- 
ceptable with the New York public may be expected 
back for 1896-'97, and thata repertory of increased 
novelty and dignity will be sung in Italian, French 
and German. 

Music and distinguished musical artists and charity 
go often and gracefully hand-in-hand here. But is 
there not something rather point-blank (and yet socially 
ambiguous withal) in such an advertisement as appeared 
last spring in several of our newspapers during the last 
days of the opera season? We omit the names that it 
presented, but it ran: ‘‘ Mlle. X will receive on Thurs- 
day, April —th, from four until six, at Y, in aid of the 
Z Endowment Fund. Tickets, one dollar; for sale at 
Tyson's,” 


Sanitary. 


LAsT year, we noted the large list of centenarians 
who celebrated the rounding out of a whole century of 
life, and called attention to the fact, testified to by all 
observers in the field of vital statistics, that the span of 
life is surely lengthening, the scientists being divided 
among themselves, as to whether the whole average of 
life has gained six or nine years within the century. 
Lately a remarkable number of cases have been re- 
ported of persons 103, 104, 106, 107 years old among intel- 
ligent New Englanders—people whose birth dates are ac- 
curately recorded in precious family Bibles that are cher- 
ished as carefully as the genealogical rolls of the ancient 
Hebrews. There is good reason to doubt the longevity 
of the old ‘‘uncles”’ and ‘‘ mammies,”’ born in slavery, 
in whom all dates become nebulous after 70. In many 
of these cases we are told that ‘he is living in the 
house where he was born, and has never seen a railroad 
car,’’ making one ask, Has he lived, or only vegetated? 
But such examples as Gladstone and Dr. Holmes, 
keeping in touch with their times for over fourscore 
years, show us that a man need not necessarily vege- 
tate to reach fourscore,and that we are justified in ask- 
ing, When zs a man correctly denominated o/d? Dr. 
Holmes answers, Not while a picture, or a flower, ora 
pleasant book, or sweet music, still holds its charms 
for him. A writer in the London Graphic declares that 
if people could forget their birthdays, and all the look- 
ing-glasses were broken, much of useless and gratui- 
tous senility would be done away with, and quotes 
the example of Charles Matthews, who wrote him a 
marvelous letter in verse after he was seventy-four, 
which, after enumerating many very present enjoy- 
ments, said: 

‘*What more can the youth of to-day do? 
They goa good pace—will they last? 
I can doalmost all the things they do, 
And have got what they haven’t—the Past! 
With a handful of souvenirs pleasant 
To youth again memory dives; 
I can live in the Past and the Present— 
In short, I’m a man of two lives!” 
What a pity that the groaners over the departed past, 
which has certainly made them old in actual years and 
months, cannot be induced to acquire the cheerful phi- 
losophy contained in the above verses! It is added that 
Charles Matthews was always the youngest man in any 
company in which he chanced to find himself. 


...-Considerable interest is being manifested among 
medical men as to the apparent want of progress in the 
treatment of mental disease, for this branch does not 
seem to have made the advances corresponding to those 
in all other branches of the healing art. It is too true 
that appointments to positions in asylums are some- 
times made through political influence; and a recent 
earnest writer on the subject says that after having 
visited many hospitals, in many states of the Union, he 
is convinced that ‘‘a vast amount of routine treatment, 
as far as medication goes, is the rule’’; and by this he 
means that the patients are treated according to book 
learning as it was at the period when the particular 
practitioner under observation studied, whereas ‘all 
alienists agree that what is wanted is not medica- 
tion, but gentle restraint, pleasant surroundings, change 
of environment and a regular life,’’ etc. Last year Dr. 
Weir Mitchell startled the Medico-Psychological Asso- 
ciation, and the general public as well, by an address 
which at first he had declined to deliver on the ground 
that he should inevitably give offense if he honestly 
stated his views; but the committee in charge urged 
him to speak, no matter who was to be hurt by his 
criticisms. He demonstrated that not enough study is 
given to individuals, that to properly lay a foundation 
for real improvement a far larger number of thoroughly 
qualified men should be employed, and declared that the 
science of treating the insane has made no perceptible 
advance for fifty years. This subject is one on which 
we are likely to learn a great deal inthe near future, 
for there have been some great abuses and neglects 
unearthed in prominent German hospitals;and the ven- 
tilation of these will give an impulse in that direction 
that will be felt throughout the civilized world so 
closely are the nations interlinked in all that makes for 
the true progress of mankind. 


Science. 


PROFESSOR RETzIUS has recently published some 
observations on the bones of the legs of Swedes before 
birth, which he claims afford characters in support of 
the Lamarckian view of the inheritance of acquired 
characters. Several years since Prof. Arthur Thomp- 
son showed that in certain racesof men who habitually 
assume a squatting position the tibia and astragatus 
present additional articular facets, allowing greater 
flexure of these bones upon one another than is possible 
(or at any rate, normal) in Europeans and other civilized 
races who have givenup squatting, and in which these 
facets are absent. Together with these facets there is 
a retroversion of the head of the tibia. Both these char- 
acters are present in apes and in certain prehistoric 
races; and Dr. H. Charles described, a year or two ago 
a series of instances of their presence not only in the 
adult Punjabite, but in the foetus. 
characters in fretal Swedes from an early age up to 
eight months, and he concludes that the presence of 
these features is a more primitive condition than their 
absence in normal Europeans of the present day; that 
they have been inherited from early times, andinthose 
peoples which habitually ‘‘squat’’ they have become 
further developed. Retzius then proceeds to contend 
that Europeans have gradually undergone a change in 


Retzius finds these 


their skeletons from generation to generation; no longer 
sitting on their haunches, they have lost the power to 
doso and as a result ‘‘ Thompson’s facets’’ have dis- 
appeared. Hence heconcludes: 

“It is, therefore, we Europeans who, on account of 
changed habits, have undergone changes, and it is in us 
that these changes have gradually been inherited.” 
Nature does not accept the view that these characters 
are ‘‘acquired,’’ denying that the osteological charac- 
ters are acquired, and claiming that the disappearance 
of the facets in the adult is closely connected with the 
ossification of the bone, ‘‘ which the 
facets now no,longer brought into use.” 


will obliterate 

....Mr. Lowell proposes a new and very vigorous 
astronomical campaign the 
mainly against his former ‘‘ 


coming season, directed 
objective,” the planet Mars, 
but including also various other operations. It is an- 
nounced that after October the address of his party 
will be at the City of Mexico, in the neighborhood of 
which a site has been selected. To it the full equip- 
ment of the Flagstaff Observatory will be transferred, 
with the addition of a fine new telescope with a twenty- 
four inch object glass, just completed by Alvan G. 
Clark, who goes with the party. Professor See, of Chi- 
cago, also accompanies them, and, with a special assist- 
ant, will devote himself mainly to the discovery and 
study of southern double stars, a field not yet worked 
up with instruments of any considerable power. Dr. 
See has very recently published a valuable collection 
of no less than forty double-star orbits calculated by 
himself, and embodying the results of all available 
observations down to date. 


....The effects of changes of the environment on the 
eggs of animals is an obscure subject, but one of very 
considerable interest. 
the amount ofthe yolk in the eggs of scorpions is very 
great. The primitive form 
with much food yolk found in Zuscorpius and 
Buthide. 
egg is of considerable size owing to the surrounding 


Mr. Laurie finds that variation in 


seems to be a large egg 
the 
In other /Juride the yolk is wanting, tho the 
embryonic membranes. In the family Scorpionide the 
egg is entirely without yolk, and develops ina divertic- 
known that the 


ulum of the ovariantube. It is well 


scorpions are viviparous. 


....When Columbus crossed the Atlantic his vessel 
had to push through a mass of seaweed which has been 
named the Sea of Sargasso, which is now pretty well 
The 
part of the history is that no one has ever found out 
where this seaweed grows. 


known as gulf weed or Sargasso weed. strange 
The immense floating mass 


45° 
Some recent suggestions consider it a seaweed that has 


of weed extends from West Longitude to 70°. 


lost its power of attaching itself to rocks, and propa- 
gates itself on the surface of the ocean. Its name, Fucus 
Natans, seems to have originated in some such thought. 


....The improvement of the potato has seemed to be 
the work almost exclusively of English-speaking peo- 
ple. The tuber has been named, specifically, the Irish 
potato; but the French are not disposed to allow the 
fact to be forgotten that one of their race brought it 
effectively into general use. Everywhere they are do- 
ing honor to Parmentier’s memory. A Parmentier 
metal was recently offered at a grand exhibition which 
brought out a collection from one grower of 350 vari- 
eties, probably the greatest assemblage of the potato 
family ever brought together at one time. 


....We have already reported that a singular blind 
salamander had been taken from an artesian well 
feet deep, recently bored atSan Marcus, Texas. There 
were also several kinds of blind crustacee found in the 
same well, which are described by Mr. Benedict in the 
Proceedings of the United States National Museum. One 
was a new species of shrimp (Pa/emonetes antiorum) also 
an isopod of a new genus (ciro/anides)and a very few am- 
phipods. All the species were, like those of Mammoth 
and other caves, white, blind and provided with unu 
sually long legs and antenna. 
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Literature. 


A Noble Life.* 


In the best sense of the word the late Dr. Gordon 
made on usthe impression of asaintly type; and we 
should introduce our notice of his biography under 
this title were it not that to the modern reader such 
an attribution of the saintly character might obscure 
some of the robust elements of mundane strength and 
worldly sense which were always strong in Dr. Gor- 
don, and, indeed, formed a part of his inheritance of 
the typical Puritan character, 

His New Hampshire ancestry was in the direct 
line of this New Englana militant saintliness, with 
equal portions of other-worldliness and the hard tim- 
ber of ¢hzs-worldly sense in it. The masculine and 
feminine elements of character were, however, finely 
compounded in Dr. Gordon. There was always a 
great deal of his mother in him; and it is, perhaps, 
some trace of this that we have in the old deacon’s 
remark, recorded in his son’s biography: ‘‘ Judson is a 
good boy, and would make a good minister if only 
he had energy.”’ 

Yet this was the lad who began his preparation for 
college in his sixteenth year by marching off afoot, 
clad in homespun and with all his outfit in the bag he 
carried, thirty-five miles to a Baptist fitting school at 
New London, N. H., and supporting himself there by 
the work of his hands. He took a contract to paint 
the four stories of the school building, and spent the 
entire spring recess in that work. His roommate, 
not in need of funds, generously volunteered to assist 
him without pay; and, as his son remarks, there, in 
this copartnership formed on high ladders, with paint 
pots and brushes, began the lifelong association 
which ultimately developed one of the partners into 
the executive chairman, and the other the corres- 
ponding secretary of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Society. 

These incidents are related in the volume before us 
with great literary charm and grace, combined with 
some rather socialistic bemoaning of the present as an 
age of ‘‘suffering, want, 
chaos” (p. 18). 


class hatred, economic 

In due time the young student makes his way to 
Brown, and there has a hard struggle with poverty. 
Wandering down Westminster Street in great dejec- 
tion, a sudden shower drove him to a porch for shel- 
ter with a ragged Negro in the same plight, who 
seized the opportunity to beg. The kindly student 
replied with a confession of his own plight, which so 
touched his African companion that he took from 
his pocket and bestowed on the poor student, as being 
the worse off of the two, what the author calls a 
‘«nickel,’’ but which, considering when nickel was 
first coined, we shall have to let drop into our hero’s 
hand as a half-dime. 

Hazing was not unknown in 1856, and young Gordon 
brought with him from New Hampshire a combina- 
tion of the earthly and the spiritual which served him 
well in this matter, as it did later in many others. 
This story is too good to be abridged (p. 26): 


‘* Gordon was visited in his room, ‘smoked out,’ and 
imperiously ordered . . . to mountthe table and preach. 
The newcomer’s resources in this line had not 

been suspected. He chose as his text ‘‘A cer- 
tain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell 
among thieves.’”’ Never was more pointed discourse 
delivered. Never was application of subject-matter 
to immediate circumstances 


made more mercilessly. 
The listeners, taking 


umbrage. rushed like beasts of 
Ephesus at the speaker, upset the table, and would have 
treated him hardly indeed if his Christianity had not 
passed forthwith from its didactic to its muscular phase. 
- . + He sprang at the ringleader, tore his coat in 
halves, and, with the efficient co-operation of John Hay 
[Lincoln's private secretary and biographer], who just 
then appeared on routed the 


the scene, intruders 


from the premises.” 

His position at college was respectable, tho in reli- 
gious influence and character he made himself felt. 
The year 1860 found him at Newton, beginning the- 
ology, and the great War lowering on the horizon. 
His first impulse to enlist was, after a time, overcome 
by the serious reasoning of his friends; and so he 
began his training for the ministry, and gave, as he 
did so, proof of the kind of man that was in him by 
his delight in Thomas a Kempis, in Augustine's 
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‘‘Hymns of the Ages.” It is, however, a promising 
indication that his life would not go out in dreams 
and sublimations, but retain its Puritan hold on real- 
ity, that we find this in one of his letters of that 
time: 

‘*T wish Artemas Ward would bring out something 
new. What should we do without those benefactors of 
the human race, the humorists?’’ (P. 36.) 

Gordon's reading was always remarkable. The ac- 
count of it given by his son in the chapter, ‘‘ Where 
the Roots fed,” is as striking as anything in the 
book. It was not extraordinary in amount, nor as 
indicating scholarship or learning. It is a wonderful 
revelation of a soul athirst for the spiritual fountains. 
The mystical element, which has appeared in more 
than one saintly New England life from Jonathan 
Edwards down, in close combination with Calvinistic 
Puritan elements, was strong in Gordon, and led him 
into sympathetic relations with ‘‘ Brethrenism "—as 
his son calls the connection—and with George Miil- 
ler, of Bristol. 

The Puritan element of sturdy sense and intellec- 
tual force and system was far enough developed in 
Gordon to enable him to move safely amid influences 
like those which might have inmeshed and pulled 
down into illusions or even fanatic emotionalism a 
mind less strong or less broadly developed. These 
lines appear very early in Gordon’s spiritual portrait. 
They are easily traced in the student at Newton, in 
the pastor at Jamaica Plains, and afterward, in full 
maturity, at the Clarendon Street Church. The 
man grew, but grew always on the one pattern of 
consistency with himself. Most men change their 
face between the age of twenty-five and fifty years; 
but Gordon's later portraits preserve a wonderful re- 
semblance to those of earlier years. 

This combination of the elements is illustrated all 
through this volume, and is, in a sense, the key to 
the rich, strong and complex character set forth in 
it. We see it, for example, in his attitude to the 
delusive illusion of the ‘‘ Christian Science’’ move- 
ment which threatened Boston early in the eighties. 
So, too, in his view of prayer, and, especially, the 
prayer of faith as healing the sick, it was this Puritan 
element which enabled Gordon to see and to write 
(p. 139): 

‘* Bar-Jesus, the sorcerer, forever dogs the steps of 


Christ Jesus, the healer, as he walks through the sick 
wards of the world.” 


Yet his own experience of prayer contained much 
in it that was wonderful and inexplicable on any ordi- 
nary rationalistic theory of the subject. To give any 
adequate impression of these passages we should 
have to transcribe whole pages, and many of them. 

The whole work is full of examples every one of 
which is a tribute to Dr. Gordon, or, read in the 
broader and more impersonal sense which he himself 
would desire, every one them illustrates the work and 
office of the evangelical minister of the best and high- 
est type. His relations to missicns; his interest in 
city missions and work in the slums; his power with 
God in prayer, and his power with men in quickening 
conscience; his direct, simple but sweet, gentle and 
not pugnacious acceptance of the Word of God, and 
particularly of the promise of the Spirit and of his 
relations to the Church; and his own gracious, large- 
minded and large-hearted personality, meet the 
reader on every page with the power of a personal 
inspiration. 

There was much in Dr. Gordon’s theology which 
never commanded our full assent, and there were 
points in it we should reject; but he held all with 
charity and sweetness, not in contradiction to other 
believers, but in comfort and inspiration to himself. 

His son, writing in the full tide and freedom of filial 
love and sympathy with his father, his work, and his 
position in theology and the Church, has given usa 
book which it is a benediction to read, and which we 
believe will hold its place among the permanent biog- 
raphies of the Church. It is written with much lit- 
erary power, with a delightful vivacity and lightness 
of touch, and with gleams of humor which relieve 
what might otherwise be the too heavy strain of so 
intense a life, all of which are qualities as true to the 
life of the father as to the literary workmanship of 
the son. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE WESLEYAN MOVEMENT IN AMER- 
ICA AND THE ESTABLISHMENT THEREIN OF METHO- 
pisM. By John Atkinson, D.D. (Hunt & Eaton, 
New York. 1896. 8vo, pp. 456. $3.00.) 

This is an original work, not in the sense of a new 
view of an old matter. The author has collected mat- 
ter that was never brought together before; he has 
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examined new documents, re-examined old ones, re. 
studied them in their relations to each other, and applied 
particularly to the seven years of Methodist beginnings 
in this country, previous to the Conference of 1773, a 
more critical and adequate study than they have yet 
received. Except by Dr. Abel Stevens, who has de- 
voted one hundred and twenty-eight pages to it in his 
great history of Methodism, this period has been gen- 
erally neglected, and Dr. Atkinson even convicts him of 
a few errors, of rather minor importance. It is gratify- 
ing, however, to note that the result of Dr. Atkinson’s 
re-examination is to establish the old traditional 
belief that American Methodism had its begin- 
ning ‘in 1766 in New York City, in connection with 
the labors of Philip Embury. The doubt as to 
the correctness of this date rests mainly on the 
assertion in Bishop Asbury’s Journal, that Straw- 
bridge formed the first Methodist society in America 
at Pipe Creek, Md. This assertion Dr. Atkinson sub- 
jects to an elaborately minute examination, in the 
course of which he finds ample opportunity to correct 
dates in all the denominational histories and annals, 
even in many of the documents that have been relied 
on as monumental records. The conclusion reachde 
by him vindicates the accuracy of Jesse Lee,who, in his 
‘« History of Methodism,’’ wrote, in 1801, that the New 
York society was the first formed in the United States, 
and that Strawbridge ‘‘ settled in Maryland” adout the 
same time that Embury was beginning the work in New 
York. 

Beyond this question of dates—for Dr. Atkinson has 
found a long list of errors to correct scattered through 
the denominational writers—beyond this question of 
dates, Dr. Atkinson has the merit of throwing addi- 
tional light on the first seven years of American 
Methodism. He has gone back of the First 
ference, convened in 


Con- 
Philadelphia July 14th, 1773, 
into that period of primitive beginnings and primitive 
sacrifice, when, working in all simplicity, with little or- 
ganization and with no support but their own faith 
and faithfulness, the pioneers won their victories 
and laid their foundations. Philip Embury and the 
company who left Ballingran with him in 1760 were 
German-Irishmen. They were poor, and came to Amer- 
ica, as probably they had gone to Ireland, to establish 
together some manufacturing enterprise. 
here not as Wesleyans. 


They were 
Their Wesleyan faith seems to 
have growncold. They described themselves ina pe- 
tition to the Governor as members of the Church of 
England, and for six years fell into the ways of the 
country. The story of Barbara Heck’s appeal to Em- 
bury, his response, and the beginning, with five hear- 
ers, in his own house, has been told before. The story 
of Barbara Heck has never before been told so fully nor 
so accurately. The same might be said of many other 
heroes and heroines of those seven years, particularly 
Mrs. Mary Thorn, whom Dr. Atkinson styles the first 
American deaconess, tho she never bore the name. 

The first period of this history ends with the building 
and opening of the old historic Wesleyan Chapel in 
John Street in this city. The second period begins with 
the arrival of Robert Williams, in 1769, the appointment 
of Wesley’s first missionaries to America, and the com- 
ing of Pilmoor and Boardman. There was much inthe 
low condition of religion to favor their work. White- 
field had been here and stirred the country from end to 
end. In some parts the great awakening had begun; 
and tho there were districts of the country in which per- 
secution awaited the Methodists, on the whole the time 
was ripe and the coming of the missionaries opportune. 

The Wesleyans had not yet broken with the Church 
of England. Dr. Atkinson prints in full the declaration 
of principles on which Boardman and Pilmoor stood 
when they took up their work here. Dr. Atkinson rec- 
ognizes the previous preparatory work and the favor- 
able conditions under which they came and took up the 
work which spread apace. This part of the history 
has often been written, and Dr. Atkinson’s narrative 
needs no special notice. The merit of his work lies in 
what he has done to rescue from oblivion the names of 
so many devoted workers, and the work they did in 
planting Methodist Christianity and doing the work 
which ripened into the Conference of 1773. 


SCHOPENHAUER’S SYSTEM IN ITS PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFI- 
CANCE. By William Caldwell, M.A., D.Sc., Professor 
of Moral and Social Philosophy, Northwestern 
University; formerly Assistant Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics, Edinburgh University, and Ex- 
aminer in Philosophy, St. Andrews. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.00.) 

This substantial octavo of 538 pages is substantially 
the outcome of public lectures in the logic classroom of 
the Edinburgh University, delivered by the author 
during his tenure of the Shaw Fellowship, in 1893. 
They are not an exposition of Schopenhauer’s philoso- 
phy, nor a critique of it, but an attempt to define 
Schopenhauer’s place in the development of philosoph- 
ical and general thought. They presume in the readcr 
a more than general acquaintance with Schopenhauer’s 
system, tho they are written in a direct and simple 
style, and kept free from technicalities which might be 
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supposed to be unintelligible to the gen- 
eral reader. For the student of Schopen- 
hauer they makea work of much practical 
utility. Close attention is given to his 
theory of knowledge, to his idealism, his 
philosophy of art and of morals, his 
philosophy of religion and his meta- 
physics. The volume closes with an esti- 
mate of the positive aspects of his system 
and the last word it hasto utter. The 
author’s position is critical and judicial, 
but he does not fail to point out the es- 
sential weakness and failure of the whole 
speculation as a system of philosophy. It 
is intended to protest against the opin- 
ion that the root of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy lay in his life, that it was es- 
sentially the philosophy of discontent, 
and that it had its origin in the unphil- 
osophical bitterness of his mind. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN; or, The Journeys, 
Adventures and Imprisonments of an 
Englishman in an Attempt to Circulate 
the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By 
George Borrow. A new Edition, 
with NotesandaGlossary. By Ulick 
Ralph Burke, M.A., author of a 
‘* History of Spain.’’ (2 vols.,crown 
8vo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.00.) 

It is wholly within bounds to say that 

this is the most readable journal of a 

Bible Society agent that was ever put 

into print. Tho published more than 

fifty years ago, and written by an author 
engrossed in the serious missionary work 
of Bible distribution in Spain, it remains 
fresh, picturesque and humorous as the 
day it was written, the very best picture 
we have of the social life of the common 
people of Spain and Portugal at the be- 
ginning of this century. George Borrow 
was the author of ‘* Lavengro,’’ the 
great Gipsy romance, and ‘‘ Romany 

Rye,” its sequel. He had a genius for 

modern languages, and a passion for 

roaming which took him all over Europe, 
and may have been the result of his birth 
at Norwich, the Gipsy headquarters in 

England. Withal he was an earnest be- 

liever in evangelical Christianity of the 

active missionary type, andenlisted under 
the Bible Society of London for four mis- 
sionary journeys in Spain for the distri- 
bution of the Scriptures. His work be- 
gan in Portugal, and led him up and down 
from Gibraltar through the center of 

Spain to the north, through the Asturias, 

Galicia and the Basque. He was con- 

stantly with the common people. Tho 

he distinctly says that he knew nothing 
of courts, palaces and high life, or high, 
placed people, yet it is evident through 
his book that, though he did not seek 
them and felt that his mission was not to 
them, neither did he avoid them, nor did 
they him in chance meetings, which 
were always occurring. His book, writ- 
ten in the form of a journal and of 
the journal of a Bible missionary 
who feels that the distribution of the 
Bible and the opening of the country to 
it is his great work, is a constant suc- 
cession of pen pictures, a sort of literary 
diorama, in which the whole of Spain is 
unrolled before us—Spain in its romance, 
turbulence, ignorance, its pride, its beau- 
ty, and in the endless variety of the pop- 
ulations who dwell in its towns or its 
mountains. Next to the serious work of 
the Bible missionary was his passion for 
exploration among the Gipsies, which 
breaks out through the work, and gave 
him the material for the volume he pub- 
lished in 1841—‘‘ Zincali; an Account of 
the Gipsies of Spain.”” This was follow- 
ed the next year by the two volumes 
before us of THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. Both 
were remarkable for their fine literary 
and picturesque style, for their fresh- 
ness, simplicity, and for their mastery of 
the linguistic, social, traditional manners 
and characteristics of the Romany tribes 

—a subject in which the publication of 

‘«Kriegspiel’’ may have awakened inter- 

est. Mr. Borrow’s volumes have lost 

none of their interest in the half-century 
which has elapsed since their publication. 

They deal with a country and with peo- 

ple which change slowly and remain 

much as they were, in spite of railways, 
telegraphs, democratic institutions and 
religious freedom. The chief charm of 


THE 


the book remains, however, in the Bible 
missionary’s portrayal of the work he 
was doing, of its effect and of the spirit- 
ual condition and ideas of the people 
whom he was striving, in different ways, 
to bring to the light. 


CHRIST IN TYPE AND PropHecy. Sy the 
Rev. A. J. Maas, S.J., Professor of 
Oriental Languages, Woodstock Col- 
lege, Md. (Benziger Brothers, Prin- 
ters to the Holy Apostolic See. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago. $1.75.) 

In method and critical tone this volume 

is identical with the first, which has al- 
ready been noticed in our columns. It is 
a work of elaborate learning, in which 
notice is taken of a wide range of com- 
mentators and of critical opinion, but 
with a close adherence on the author’s 
part to the traditional view. The vol- 
ume begins at Part V of the general 
work with a description of the ‘‘ Offices 
of the Messias,’”’ as Prophet, Deut. 18; 
g-22; as King, 1 Kings 2: 1-10 and else- 
where; as Priest, Ps. 109 (110) and else- 
where; as Goel, Isa. 63: 1-6, and as Medi- 
ator of the New Testament, Isa. 42:1; 43: 
13. Wenext have presented ‘‘ The Pub- 
lic Life of Messias,’’ as seen in prophecy, 
‘‘ filled with the Holy Ghost,’ Isa. 11: 
1-16; ‘‘Outline of the Messianic 
Work,”’ Isa. 55; ‘‘ The Good Shepherd,”’ 
Ps. 23; ‘‘Messianic Miracles,’’ Isa. 35; 
‘*Messias Enters Sion,’’ Zech. 9; ‘‘ The 
Praise out of the Mouth of Infants,’’ Ps. 
8; ‘*‘The Messias Rejected,” Isa. 28. 
Part VII is devoted to ‘‘ The Suffering 
Messias,’’ as presented in prophecy, with 
the same detail of Old Testament pas- 
sages to present each point of the Mes- 
sianic sacrifice-—the betrayal, the thirty 
pieces of silver, the agony, the capture, 
the false witnesses, the scourging, the 
betrayer’s lot, the crucifixion, the dark 
ness, the gall and vinegar; not a bone of 
him shall be broken, they shall look on 
him whom they have pierced; and the 
types of the suffering Messias, such as 
the scapegoat, ashes of purification, the 
brazen serpent, the burial. The con- 
cluding Part VIII presents ‘‘ The Glory 
of the Messias”’ as described in prophecy, 
beginning with the .resurrection, which 
the author finds predicted in passages 
like Psa. 3, and ‘‘ My flesh shall rest in 
hope,”’ Psa. 16; ‘‘On the third day he 
will raise us up,’”’ Hos. 5; ‘‘ Oh, Death, I 
will be thy death,’’ Hos. 13, and the 
familiar passage in Job. These notes 
will give an impression of the scope of 
the work, of its general character, and 
of the author’s general critical stand- 
point, if, indeed, the author intended it 
to be done from the standpoint of biblical 
criticism at all, rather than from that of 
general unquestioning edification. 


THEGAME OF GOLF. By William Park, 
Jun., Champion Golfer, 1887-89. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 12mo, pp. 277.) This 
handbook comes from a _ professional 
player, who for several years held the 
Scotch championship. It is strictly a 
book of instruction, with no superfluous 
pages, on the history of the game, the 
famous links, and the past and present 
golf heroes. The player intent on ex- 
cellence in the game and eager to under- 
stand every point in the theory of it 
which can affect or improve his method 
of play, will find little or nothing omitted; 
while the great amount of new light 
thrown on every detail of the subject will 
continually surprise him. The manual 
begins with clubs and balls, which are 
described in all their varieties, materials 
of which they should be made, the tests 
to prove their quality, and some points as 
to caddie bags, coats, boots and shoes, 
and gloves. Then come remarks on the 
style of play, the long game, approach- 
ing, putting, play out of hazard, witha 
chapter of ‘‘General Remarks on the 
Game” and another on ‘‘ Competitions 
and Handicapping.’’ The manual ends 
with achapter on ‘‘ Laying out and Keep- 
ing Golf-Links,’’ another on ‘‘ The Laws 
of Golf,’? and a Glossary of Technical 
Terms. The usefulness of the book is 
greatly increased by the working illus- 
trations to show every position of hands, 
arms, feet, body, and of the club. Even 
the swing of the body in the drive and 
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the right swing, the wrong swing, and 
the details of the position and swing of 
the best players are splendidly shown in 
these illustrated drawings. 


Cyrus W. FieLp. His Lire AND WorRK. 
By Isabella Field Judson. (Harper & 
Brothers. $2.00). It has been given to 
few private citizens in any age or country 
to be associated solely through their own 
energy of character and personal force, 
with an enterprise which affected the 
world so much or had in it half such ro- 
mantic, picturesque interest as the At- 
lantic telegraph. The story has been 
told, and well told, by Dr. Henry M. 


Field; but it comes out again in this 
volume fresh as ever, and with the 
added interest that is given to it 


by its connection with the life of the 


great promoter of the enterprise. We 
know few passages of more thrill- 
ing interest than those in this vol- 


ume which tell the dramatic history of 
the three cables. There is certainly no 
more splendid illustration of the power 
of the one right man to uphold a failing 
cause. In this life story of Cyrus Field, 
as told by his daughter, a certain pathetic 
note is introduced into the narrative by 
weaving the record of her father’s re- 
verses in private business in with the 
larger troubles he was having with the 
Atlantic cable. In these repudiation 
times there is a grand moral tonic in the 
story of this man’s paying off his debts 
in two successive failures, in both of 
which he had settled with his creditors to 
their satisfaction, and had no farther 
claim left on him than an honest man’s 
obligation to pay his debts. Our allu- 
sion tothis example of integrity will show 
that there is more inthe volume to reward 
the reader thanthe history of the Atlan- 
tic cable. This story does not exhaust 
the record of Mr. Field’s services, suchas 
his connection with the Cesnola museum, 
and the Elevated Railway system; but 
apart from all such matters and public 
relations the story of Mr. Field's life is 
worth telling and worth reading. His 
name will hold its place beside his dis- 
tinguished brothers, among the highestin 
the biography of characteristic Amer- 
icans. 


Literary Notes. 


In the September Review of Reviews 
Albert Shaw has an interesting illus- 
trated article entitled ‘‘ John Brown 
in the Adirondacks.’”’ The immediate oc- 
casion of this article was the formal 
transfer of the ‘‘ John Brown farm,”’ in 
the Adirondacks, to the State of New 
York, on the twenty-first of last July. 


...-A volume of historical studies en- 
titled ‘‘ The Year After the Armada,” by 
Martin A. S. Hume, editor of the ‘‘Calen- 
dar of Spanish State Papers of Eliza- 
beth,” is announced by the Macmillan 
Company as of special interest to those 
who have become interested inthe affairs 
of Spain during her recent misfortunes. 


.Miss Emma Wolf, of San Francisco, 
has just written a new novel, entitled 
‘The Joy of Life,’’ which Messrs. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. will publish this fall. 
The publishers claim that the new work 
is fully equal to her ‘‘ Other Things 
Being Equal,’’ which met with such suc- 
cess four years ago, and which is still 
having a large sale. 


...The Congressional Library has re- 
ceived a valuable additionin the late Dr. 
Joseph Tonners’s collection of letters by 
Washington. Dr. Tonners was a rich 
man and spent his money and time in 
pursuit of Washington’s correspondence. 
He had published but one of Washing- 
ton’s diaries, his purpose being to secure 
as many letters as possible for future 
reference. 


.Beginning in November, Zhe Cen- 
tury will publish Gen. Horace Porter’s 
personal recollections of General Grant 
under the title of ‘‘Campaigning with 
Grant.”’ The soldiers first met at Chat- 
tanooga; and General Porter, impressed 
with Grant’s genius, made a practice of 
jotting down impressi-ns of important 
events then crystallizing into history, 
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with full notes of his conversations with 
his chief. He soon became attached to 
his staff, and was with him constantly 
until the close of General Grant’s first 
term as President, during which he was 
Grant’s private secretary. 


-Nathan Haskell Dole gives this 
anecdote of Kipling, and the origin of 
the jungle stories: 

“It seems he was in New York and went 
to see Mrs. Dodge, the editor of S¢. Nicholas. 
Mrs. Dodge invited him to dinner and 
asked him whom he would like to meet. He 
had no suggestions to offer, but Mrs. Dodge 
told him that Mr. Howells and Mark Twain 
were in town. Wouldn’t he like to meet 
them? I believe Mr. Gilder was among the 
privileged few. After dinner Mr. Kipling 
got to talking about his experiences in India, 
and related some of the stories which he 
afterward worked up in his ‘ Jungle Books.’ 
The whole company was carried away by 
the fascination of them as he told them, and 
some one suggested that he ought to write 
them out for S¢. Nicholas. He did so, and 
thus Rikki-tikki-tavi and that whole series 
of marvelous creations was preserved for 
the delight of the world.” 


..-In the September number of the 
North American Review appears the fol- 
lowing announcement of a change in its 
ownel ‘p: 

“‘Liovd Bryce, having sold the Review 
and retired from all connection with it, the 
September number is issued by the North 
American Review Publishing Company. 
The fact that those who are to be for the 
future charged with the condact of the Re- 
view have been associated together in its 
management for a number of years forms a 
sufficient guaranty that the Review will fol- 
low closely the policy and methods which, 
under the late Allen Thorndike Rice and 
Lloyd Bryce, won for it the commanding 
position it is everywhere acknowledged to 
occupy among the great periodicals of the 
world.”’ 

The President and Treasurer of the new 
company is David A. Monroe, who has 
been connected with the publication for 
the past seven years. His association 
with the Review began when its control 
passed from Allen Thorndike 
General Bryce. The two men were in- 
timate friends, and when Mr. Rice died, 
shortly 


Rice to 


after having been appointed 
Minister to Russia, the controlling inter- 
est was bequeathed to General Bryce, 
who purchased the remaining interests. 
He has held the control until the present 


transfer to Mr. Monroe’s company. 


Books of the Week. 


Pope Leo XIII. By Justin McCarthy. 734x5, 

pp. 260. New York: Frederick Warne & Co... $1 25 
The Puritan in England and New England. By 

Ezra Hoyt Byington, D.D. With Introduction 

by Alexander McKenzie, D.D. 8!¢x3%, pp. xl, 

406. Boston: Roberts Brothers..............0.-. 2) 
My Lady’s Heart; A Sketch. By Ellis Markoe. 


T4206, DP. 178. ThE SAME. .....ccccccccccccesces 1 50 
In Scarlet and Grey. Stories of Soldiers and 

Others. By Flore nce Henniker; and The Spec- 

tre of the Real, by Thomas Hardy and 





Florence Henniker. 7x4, pp. 210. The same 1 00 
Day-Books. By Mabel E. Wotton. 7x44, pp. 189. 
WM tks ca ste canceseasvideadanscdencadisens 100 
Poems. By Emily Dickinson. Edited by Mabel 
Loomis Todd. Third Series. 7x44, pp. 200. 
NE is caddadd qa saccaisndtidsscneccxcntiaees 1% 


Old Colony Days. By May Alden Ward. 76x35, 
I a oc danke victinndaccvadecscnanes 123 
The Lesser Bourgeoisie. By Honor éde Balzac. 
Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 


CS OE ears 150 
Patriotic Melodies. By the Re ohn Licyd 

Jones. 9x5%, pp. 18. bp hilade Iphia: 1 nb. by the 

Sa IN ddddcdadendsineccccacaiacdessindeds 0 05 


The New Woman, and Other Poems. 


By John B. 
a. D. D.. 


Ph.D. 734x5, pp. 295. Chicago: 


Se ida dcnsindatcderscndsagsacnaced 0% 
Greenbacks. A Prete st Against Fiat Money, In- 
cluding Silver at 16 to 1 By William C. Corn- 
well. 8144x5i%, pp. 24. Illustrated. Buffalo, N. 

Y.: Pub. by the author. P 0 ES 010 
John Bull and Co.; The Great Colonial Branches 


of the Firm: Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa. By Max O’Rell. 74x5, pp. 
319. Illustrated. New York: The Cassell Pub- 


daar c ncoccnctsécccsnnacessiee 0 50 
At Heart a Rake. By Florence Marryat. 74x5, 
PP. S41. TROGREEC. POPE... .ccccccccccccecs 050 


Gathered Gems, for Use in Young People’s Socie- 
ties and Gospel Meetings of Every Kind. By 
the Rev. E. 8. Ufford and John R. Clements. 
8x54, 1 %. Binghamton, N. Y.; Holyoke, 
Ws Os dv avecciccccccssccsyirdvccewececsees 0 15 


The Riches of Chaucer. A Few Explanatory Notes 
and a New Memoir of the Poet. By Charies 
Cowden Clarke. 74x5, pp. xvi, 65. New 
WOR S PGCE GO cine ccesccicccccsccseseces 2 00 
The Rise and Fall of César Birotteau. By H. de 
3alzac. Translated by Ellen Marri: age, witha 
Preface by George Saintsbury. 8x5 es PP. xi, 
348. Illustrated. The same. . 1 50 
oa Mignon. By H. de Balzac. “Translated 
by Clara Bell, with a Preface by George Saints- 
bury. 8x54, pp. xi, 293. Illustrated. Thesame. 1! 
A Brief History of the English Language. By 
Oliver Farrar Emerson, A.M., Ph.D. 6x8, 
Dis ie I A rdacceciscecnceicesssunseces 1 00 
Recollections of a Literary Man. By Alphonse 
audet. Translated by Laura Ensor. 71¢x5, 
pp. 268. Illustrated. The same................ 
Thirty Years of Paris and of My Literary Life. 
By Alphonse Daudet. Translated by Laura 
Ensor. 716x5. pp. 348. Illustrated. The same. 
The Modern Reader's Bible. Genesis. Edited, 
wie an Introduction and Notes, by Richard 
. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D. 54x44, pp. xvil, 167. 


Ho 





0D 
The Crowd. A Study of the Popular Mind. By 


Gustave Le Bon. 8x544, pp. xxiv,230. Thesame. 1% 





Uncle Sam’s Letters on Phrenology to His Mil- 
lions of Friends in America. _itevised, with 
Introduc :tion, by Nelson Sizer. 714x444, pp. vil, 

York: Fowler & Wells Company. 


Vawder's Understudy. A Study in Platonic A ffec- 
tion. By James Knapp Keeve- 644x4, pp. 197. 
de trated. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 

Company 

Beulah-Land; or, Words of Good Cheer to the 
Old. By Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 734x5¥M, 
pp. 28. New York: American Tract Society. 

Sweetheart. By Ernest Gilmore. 8¢x7, pp. 84. 
Illustrated. The same 

Shakespeare. The Boy, with Sketches of the 
Home and School Life , the Games and Sports, 

Customs and Folk Lore of the 

Rolfe, Litt.D. 74¢x5, 

New York: Harper 


the Manners, 
Time. By William J. 
Illustrated. 


Literary Landmarks of Venic« By Laurence 
Hutton. 74%x5, pp. x, 71. ‘ilustrated. 
same 

The Old 
Carleton, 


Infant, and Similar Stories. 

7x5, pp. 223. The same 

With My Neighbors. By Margaret E. Sangster. 
7x44, pp. 256. The same 

A Greek-English Lexicon to the New Testament. 
Revised and Enlarged by Thomas Sheldon 
Green, M.A., with a Preface by H. L. Hastings, 
and a Supplement by J. iG a a oe 

. 6x4, pp. x, 216. Boston: H. H. Ha 


Tyne Folk. Masks, Faces and Shadows. By Jo- 
seph Parker, 7x44, pp. 200. New York, Chi- 
cago: Fleming H. tevell Company 

The Holy Spirit in the New Testament Scrip- 
tures. By William Campbell Scofield. 7x 
434, pp. #2. The same. 

Evolution; or, Creation. A Critical Review of 
the Scientific and Scriptural Theories of Crea- 
tion and Certain Related Subjects. By Prof. 
Luther Tracy Townsend, D.D. TAX, pp. 318. 
The same a 

Through Egypt to Palestine. 
x5'4, pp. 223. [llustrated. The same 

eet Raised the Wind. By Edna 

7% pp. 64. Illustrated. The 


By Lee 8. Smith. 


How the 
Lyall 


The Pilgrim Child. By Theodora C, Elmslie. 8x 
54%, pp. 173. Illustrated, P nilade iphia : “The 
American Sunde ay-School Union 


Lancelot and Elaine, and Other Idylls of the King. 
By Alfred Lord Tennyson. — Edite with 
Notes, by William J. Rolfe, Litt.D. GS{X5 i, Pp. 
204. ~[llustrated. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mithin & Co 

Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the 

Jnited States, with the Annual Message of 
the President, Transmitted to Congress, De- 
cember 2d, 1895. Parts I and Il. Y4x6, pp. 
liv, xx, 1509. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW VOLUME OF 


EVOLUTION OF EMPIRE SERIES. 


United States History 


“ This new volume comes with singular appropriate- 
ness at this time, when a knowledge of the great mov- 
ing forces in our National History is of such impor- 
tance. Clearly, briefly and most interestingly are the 
facts set forth. Unencumbered by unimportant detail, 
this story of our country’s growth is bound to prove the 
favorite one of its kind. 

Upon the announcement of this new volume of the 
series 3,000 copies were sold in advance of pybli- 
cation. 

VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED : 


GERMANY, FRANCE, ENGLAND. 


“To say that they are excellent does not express it. 
They are simply invaluable to the student of history. 
If a beginner, these books are needed as an introduc- 
tion. if a finished scholar, the most exquisite pleasure 
will be given by the perusal of these books as a review, 
Each is written in parvo and far more than plain state- 
ment. The grasp of the subject is something most re- 
markable and betrays a strength of mind which mere 
learning could never give. The conciseness and plain- 
ness so apparent in England is fully maintained in 
France and Germany, and as a word painting of a swift 
moving eer ama of ages, they have never to our recol- 
lection been excelled. ‘Gibbon never condensed so 
skillfully as Parmele has done, and he was hardly so dis- 
passionate, These sound like strong statements, and so 
they are, but historians everywhere will bear us out in 
them."—Binghamton Evening Herald, 


- 


Price (including postage) 75 cents per vol- 
ume. Sets of 4 volumes, $2.50, 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 
Mention 1.9%. 59 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


GENEALOGY. 


To the Sons and Daughters of the Revolution, Colonial 
Dames and all kindred Societies, and to every 
Father and Mother in the United States: 

Prepare your own Family Chart, an easy, pleasant 
and : eed inating duty. Those having any respect for 
themselves and their families kee p suc h records All 
England uses them, and all the United States is now 
doing so, The re is a lot of satisfaction in possessing a 
ge nealogic alrecord, Every one may. The forms are 
mailed to you in books of six, FIFTY CENTS. and of 
thirteen, ONE DOLLAR. Address, American Family 
Record Co., 199 Congress St., Brooklyn, » * 


J.CHURCH CoO.,, Music Puplishers, Cincinnatt, 0, 





STATIONERY, ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposirTioN, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 4 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


AUTHENTIC HERALDRY. 


Our Heraldic Department is under the supervision 
of a most competent Artist in Heraldry, and we are 
prepared to make researches. 

Al arge collection of Heraldic Dies, Book-plates 
and Blazons may be seen at our studio. 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 


Union Square, New York. 





EDUCATION. 


‘ABBOT ACADEMY Youn ra 


Begins its 68th year September 17th, ners enlarged 
opportunities. Three eye 4 hs aaa of studies and 
a College fitting Course. Addr 

Miss Lavra 8S. WATSON, Principal, Andover, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 


for young Ladies. Ten miles from Boston. pease, Art 
and Languages. Thorough preparation for Coll 
MISS WHITTEMORE, Principal, Montvale, } ces. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 


, 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, 


Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 


Bradford Academy 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of yonng 
women. Classic al and scientific course of study, also 
Preparatory and optional. Year begins Sept. 16t ” 1896. 
Apply to Ida C. lien, Prin. radford, Mass. 


Ts HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY 
%3-140 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Board- 
ing b.. Day School for Giris. 46th year sapens s Mg 
ber 24th. College preparation. Terms % For circu 
lars address the Seminary. 
CLaRA R. CoLton, [saBEL D. HUBBARD, Principals 
KATHARINE 8. WOODWARD, 5 . 
Miss Dana’s School for Girls, 
Morristown, New Jersey, will reopen September 23. 
Certificate admits to Smith Wellesley anc peemers 
Colleges. Music and Art. Resident native French and 
German teachers. Nearness to New York affords 
special advantages. Boarding pupils, $700. 


Miss S. D. Doremus 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. RE- 
OPENS OCTOBER Ist. 
73% Madison Avenue, New York. 


DRISLER SCHOOL, 
9 EAST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
FRANK DRISLER, A.M., Principal. 
A select school for a limited sien r of pupils. Stu- 


dents prepared for all colleges. Circulars on applica- 
tion. Reopens Tue eday, October Ist. 


Drew Ladies’ Seminary, Carmel,N.Y. 


Sist year begins Sept. 2th. New yoo and 
music fall. “An excellent educational institution.”— 
eng I Depew. “A delightful home school.”— 
Margare Deteeene. Illustrated catalogue. 

JAMES M. YEAGER, D.D., Pres. 


ENGLEWwoop, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Girls, Weer. 


Colle tg pre peretion: special courses; fine advantages in 
Music and Art. MISS CREIGHTON. MISS F ARR AR. 


RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Elegant new dining 
hall just completed. Endowed. Twelve courses. Sept. 
15. Write for — ‘—a- 

F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Prin. 


Home — School, Wellesley, Mass. 
Special course for young ladies not taking the College 
preparatory course. Address Miss A. M. GoopNow. 


Lyndon Hall School. 


For Young Ladies. 48th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


N. Y. U. Evenin 


Law School ing course. 
TUITION, $100. NO INCIDENTAL FEE, 
Address for catalogue, REGISTRAR, University, 
Washington Square, East, or 
Vice Dean CLAR 4 ED. ASHE. E hf ity 
207 Broadway, N.Y. y. 


(Formerly Metropolis Law 
School). Opens Oct. Ist, 1896, 
LL.B.after three years’ even- 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Se ~ yy WAY catalogu 
. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 


The 11 4th year begins September 16th, 1896. Eighty 
Scholarships awarded to students of high standing. kor 
Catalogue and Illustrated Supplement, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal,Exeter, N.H 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, 


Bridgeton, N.J. 27th year begins Sept. 16. Both Sexes. 
Prepares for any College, Teaching or Business, French, 
German, Art, Music, Gymnasium. Competent Physical 
Director. Spacious — and athletic field. Pure 
water, drainage perfect. .K. TRASK, Prine ipal. 


63d year. 
Co 


- George’s Hall, St. George’s Md. 
In < Titghfands, 15 miles from Baltimore. 2ist year. 
A limited home school for Boys. Individual instruc- 
tion. Primary, academic, business courses. Extensive 
aihletic grounds, new buildings, modern conv eniences. 
KINEAR, A.M. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, 
MANLIUS, N. Y- 
; Ww M. VERBECK. 


Wheaton Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Regular and elective courses, literary scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in art and music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
alley ; Outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfect 
sanitary arrangements. Best home influences. Beauti- 
fully situated, 28 miles from Boston. Fall term of 62d 
rea begins Sept. 10°96. For illustrated prospectus, ad- 
dres' 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


Apply to 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


The McCormick 





Theological Seminary, 


Term opens Thursday, September 24. 


Rooms drawn by new students at 10 o'clock a.m. 
Opening address at 3 o'clock, p.m. Work begins promptly 
| all departments. For ca atalogue or other information 

ress ii ACULTY,”’ 1060 N. Halsted St., Chicago. 





Oberlin 1 Theological Seminary. 62d yearo 4 
September 23d, with special advantages in the Colle 
and the Cunservatory of Music. E. 1. Bosw: ORTH, Sea. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
700 Park Avenue, New York. 
— next Term will begin Wednesday, September 23d 


The Faculty will meet in the President's room at 9:30 
A.M., Teg ing yaa for admission. Rooms ain 


be di 
pening  eddress by PRESIDENT HAS- 
e a n the Adams Chapel, Thurs- 
day, —§ 24th, at 4 P.M E. M. KINGSLEY, Sec. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


gd next term will begin on Thursday, September 
24th. Rooms will be drawn on the day previous. Ap- 
——— to be made to Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, 
cretary, New Haven, Conn. 








Financial. 


The Money Power. 


OuTSIDE of the direct arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of the free coinage of 
silver because it would cause an arti- 
ficial advance in prices, tho not in 
wages, the assertions most frequently 
made in favor of the Chicago platform 
refer to the capitalists. We are told 
that the country is in the hands of the 
‘*money power,” and that the only way 
for us to escape from under that power 
is to increase the amount of money in 
circulation. 

This argument misconstrues the sit- 
uation, and misconceives the remedy for 
such ills in our currency as all admit to 
exist. The capitalists, in withdrawing 
funds from investment, act only from 


the selfish motive of protecting them-* 


selves from what they believe would be 
the evil effect of Mr. Bryan’s election. 
There is, and there could be, no concert 
of action by agreement, since the capi- 
talists are scattered over the whole 
country and in foreign lands; the 
agreement in action springs from the 
same sentiment in each individual— 
namely, self-preservation. 

So with the banks. Presidents of 
banking institutions are frequently 
classed with the money power, but in 
reality they are debtors to the com- 
munity for all their capital. A bank 
president may own ashare of the bank’s 
stock, but 99% ot the money he 
loans out belongs to others, principally 
to depositors whose funds are deposited 
in his bank as a trust. These depos- 
itors not only have the privilege of ask- 
ing for the money at any time, but they 
havethe right to call the president of 
their bank to an account for all his 
loans and for any procedure which 
might imperil the safety of these trust 
funds left in his fiands. Such a bank 
president would be false to his trust if 
he did not decline to loan money on 
any shepe of credit which, owing toa 
possible change of standard, might 
prove a loss. We need go no further 
for any trace of ‘‘conspiracy’’; the 
motive is the same in each man, without 
reference to any other. 

Who comprises the ‘‘ money power”? 
Not the large capitalists, like the Roths- 
childs, whose possessions, large as they 
seem, are small compared with the cap- 
ital of the whole world. The real cap- 
italists are the vast host who have a 
little money “ahead—the clerk who has 
saved some of his salary, the wage- 
earner who has a little money in the 
savings banks, the storekeeper who has 
a bank account, the widows and chil- 
dren who are dependent for a living on 
the income left by the father. These 
sums, small as to each, but immense as 
to the aggregate, comprise the real cap- 
ital of acountry. The banks do not 
originate this wealth, they merely form 
the medium for its commercial use and 
exchange. 

Another point which is of conse- 
quence now is this: that the question 
of the influence of the money power— 
admitting that it exists—really has 
nothing to do with the silver problem. 
So far as this capitalistic matter is con- 
cerned, the circulating medium fur- 
nishes merely the standard for measur- 
ing it. The standard may be gold, 
silver or copper; but the accumulation 
of capital would be affected only as the 
way of measuring all money might 
change. Suppose we say that Smith, 
Jones & Co. have accumulated too large 
a quantity of silk, in the opinion of a 
portion of the community. These, 
therefore, determine that two feet shall 
hereafter constitute a yard; but would 
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the situation be changed as to the firm ? 
Business would be thrown into con- 
fusion by the new yardstick, but the 
firm named would continue as before 
to have the silk. In other words, if 
our banking system is such as to throw 
too much responsibility upon the Gov- 
ernment, without adequate power to pro- 
tect the reserve, and if banking facilities 
should be increased in country places, 
where they are needed, that is a ques- 
tion to be taken uponits merits. A 
change of standard from gold to silver 
would put off such a reform indefinitely, 
and would, indeed, not affect the capi- 
talistic question at ,all; for that ques- 
tion concerns a new currency and bank- 
ing system, and not the foundation of 
all business and credit. 

The way to get out of the clutches of 
the money power—if we are in such an 
unfortunate predicament—is to confirm 
the gold standard and so to produce 
confidence. Then capital will compete 
with capital for investment in all parts 
of our country and prosperity will ensue. 


Monetary Affairs. 


CONFIDENCE is showing a real and 
well-founded recovery. The _ over- 
whelming Sound Money vote in Ver- 
mont and the Indianapolis Convention 
acted like a powerful tonic upon busi- 
ness sentiment. Previous to these 
events the fear of what might happen 
was paralyzing busi::ess, and every one 
was preparing for disaster in a manner 
sufficient of itself to create panic if long 
continued. Now the political skies are 
brightening daily; the silver craze is 
dying, and the preservation of our 
national honor is practically sure if the 
campaign be continued with present vig- 
or and ability. All symptoms of uneasi- 
ness have not yet passed away, and with 
eight weeks of political agitation still 
before us, confidence can hardly revive 
without some interruption. Neverthe- 
less, the period of fright has passed, 
and the leaders of industry, commerce 
and finance are all displaying a belief in 
the future, the absence of which has so 
long delayed recovery. For months past 
the economic conditions of the country 
have been favorable to revival. Europe, 
and especially Great Britain, has been 
enjoying renewed prosperity for nearly a 
year; and nothing prevented the United 
States from having its full share of the 
same, save our political unrest and 
the danger of national repudiation. 
Experienced men now believe that if 
the campaign is fought with vigor and 
intelligence we may enter a prolonged 
period of peace and prosperity. Empty 
shelves are waiting to be filled. New 
enterprises are waiting to be launched. 
There is a disposition to speculate in 
iron, cotton, wool and other products, 
which has long been absent, and which 
is based on fresh belief in the future. 
The heavy foreign demand for our do- 
mestic products is a particularly healthy 
symptom. Our shipments of grain and 
cotton show a large increase. Asa re- 
sult of these heavy exports and a cur- 
tailment of imports, about $20,000,- 
ooo of gold has been imported or is on 
the way to this side. This movement 
of the precious metal at this time is all 
the more satisfactory because it is the 
result of natural and not artificial or 
syndicate operations. The condition 
of our trade balance and the high rates 
for money in this market, as well as the 
favorable political developments, fully 
account for the present influx of gold. 
Careful estimates are that at least $30,- 
000,000 will arrive this season. In the 
dry-goods and grocery trades there are 
signs of awakening in the form of 
stiffer prices and better demand. A 
better tone is also observed in the iron 
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trade and in cotton, hides and leather. 
Of course, some improvement is due at 
this season, and a too rapid discount- 
ing of the political outlook may prove 
hazardous. 


The money market is working toward 
a lower basis; but firm rates seem to 
be anticipated in view of the demands 
for moving the crops and a prospective 
revival of trade. Clearing House re- 
turns are, of course, unsatisfactory, 
showing a decrease of 11% for the first 
week of September. The totals for 
August were more than 10% below the 
February returns, the smallest previous 
month. In the fourth week of August 
27 roads earned 6%% less than last 
year, and 72 roads showed a loss of 
nearly 2% for the third week of August. 
Bank clearings and railroad earnings 
together are a very fair measure of the 
depression resulting from the silver agi- 
tation. The bank statement showed a 
loss of $607,650 in surplus reserve, which 
was no greater than expected. The banks 
gained $1,851,200 specie from gold im- 
ports; but this was more than offset by 
a loss of $3,674,600 in legal tenders, the 
result of interior demand for currency 
to move the crops. Next week the 
banks are likely to reflect the gold 
influx more accurately. The decreases 
of $2,720,1c0 in loans and $4,863,000 in 
deposits suggest that the banks are 
still adhering to a strictly conservative 
policy. A good many large borrowers 
sought to protect themselves against 
emergencies by making loans two weeks 
ago. This stimulated the stringency at 
that time, and may lessen requirements 
later on. Commercial paper is practi- 
cally unsalable, 9% being the usual basis 
for the best names. When gold now on 
the way arrives easier rates are hoped 
for. Money on call is already easier, 
having dropped from 6@12% to 4@7%. 
Time money is dull, the minimum rate 
being 6%. On the Stock Exchange 
there has been increasing buoyancy, 
and railroad shares showed an average 
advance of over $2 per share. The rise 
was, however, checked by reports of 
rate-cutting between some of the West- 
ern and Southern lines, which induced 
more or less realizing. There was a 
feeling, also, that the improvement in 
the political situaticn had been amply 
discounted, at least until further favor- 
able developments occurred. 

This week’s averages of the New 
York banks compares as follows with 
the same period in 1895 and 1894: | 


September 5, °96 September 7 7, 96. 
518,365,500 











DOES: csccccwecsne $453,070, 100 

Deposits........... 447,071,800 

Circulation...... 17,979, 

Specie........ ..- 49,196,900 64 

Legal tenders..... 70,799,600 114,633,500 
Total reserve..... $119,996,500 179,060,600 
Reserve req....... 11,7 47,950 144,215, 5 
Excess res........ $8,248,550 $54,846,775 


Surplus reserve, total money holdings, 
and loans outstanding at the New York 
Associated Banks at this date in pre- 
vious years compare as follows: 





Surplus. Total reserve. Loans. 
$1,567,525 $91,935,000 $400, 169,300 
7,630,500 134,881,300 487,101,700 
9,156,400 100,368,500 400,580,600 
1,401,125 rs 69, 700 394,978, 
18,127,375 114,27 406, 832,34 
1,846,125 113, 639, 100 392, 741,700 
212,625 86,111,775 344,838,900 











GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
The market was firm. 


Bid. Asked 
92 









New 4s, Registered........ cet apeniien 106g 
i &.*. —eeaeQgnQQeeeenaegeeats oe 108 
4s, tegistered. ‘ 1164g 
4s, Coupons 116 
5s, Registered. ill 
5s, Coupons. . 


Currency 68, 1897 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote 
actual rates as follows: 






IN fio bao a osans 4.8214- 
Sight... hh a 
fables ah . 4 
Vocuments 42 ee «- 48194-2 
Commercial, } = LOE taeig 


THE 


BANK STOCKS. 


The sales of bank stocks for the week 
=e nmeeel 5th were as follows: 


Shoe & Leather..... 
State of New York. 18 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 

The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 






















Banks. Sales. Bid, Asked. 
325 300 wane 
10036 165 17 
Rid asecntowes 291 27 ee 
Broad‘ way Paani 238 eas 240 
Butchers’ and Drove 139 120 alee 
Central National. . 123 120 135 
Chase National 225 400) ager 
Chathain. 300 270 300° 
Chemical 4,105 4,000 4,200 
Cc ie 500 TO 
Citizens 12 12 135 
Columbia 185 150 185 
Commerce. -. «206 195 202 
Continental...... -. 13% 130 mies 
Corn Exchange.. eee «62286 woe 290 
East River........ succatsee:. aa 120 peae® 
ee ONE Ward... 00.0000 ase ale 200 aie 
BE sh asheuhceetresnsisveceave 255 20 275 
Fifth Avenue.. ees aialesatés:/ 2,700 was 
First National.......... an waa 2,800 eas 
First National of S. ae -. «18 110 sae 
Fourteenth Street.. 170 175 
Fourth National.. 16246 160 175 
Franklin......... 85 owes 95 
Gallatin National 300 290 315 
Gartield National.. 40 sone 625 
German American. 113 105 110 
German Exchange. 360 ee 867 
GOFMANIA. 2050000500 «.- 400 380. eer 
Greenwich....... 1753 165 195 
| Oe 310 cece 
Hide and a. oe 88 mee 95 
Hudson River........ 150 157 asa 
—— = Traders 539 aie 535 
DO vieskicsnniensscans 140 140 ar 
— Manufacturers is2 160 
eae 116 120 
Lincot, National 670 TO 
Manhattan... Wie 200 
Market and F 221 200 
Mechanics’ 190 185 193 
Mechanics’ ar 125 ae 140 
Mercantile... 170 axel 180 
Merchants’ 134 130 137 
Merchants’ Exchange. - a 110 wee 
| eae .-. 430 400 gaat 
Mount Morris...... “<, 2 100 eee 
Pe occa adces 152 150 
New Amsterdam.. 180 180 ace 
oe eee of -- «(BB 15 230 
New York County............ 580 610 stole 
New York Nat. Exchange.. 100 95 
New York Produce Ex....... 10 114 
SERRE eee 112 wate 112 
Nineteenth Ward 125 125 ise 
North America 130 125 jecs 
Oriental... 192 195 
Pacific... 187 180 cues 
Park... 250 250 260 
People’s...... 249 230 
Phenix eee aire ctaeneas Cane 100 105 
ERS --. «148% 135 145 
Seaboard National..... oo Lis 170 174 
Second National....... -. 350 425 
Seventh National... 113% i00 
Shoe and Leather. . a 95 90 98 
EERE ee a see 
Southern National 111% 105 
State of New York 1 105 110 
Third National. 103 103 oFeS 
Tradesmen’s 90 85 95 
Twelfth War 1 130 aan 
ee 200 pone 
U aion Square.......... 195 175 205 
United States National.. 205 175 
Western National........ woe = 110% 114 
WM ase chasaseceewidesces eae 275 
FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
.... 9pencer Trask and Miles M. 


O’Brien have been appointed temporary 
receivers of the Murray Hill Bank. 


-:The capital stock of the Third 
Avenue Cable Road has been increased 
from $9,0c0,000 to $12,000,000. The 
increase is to be used to extinguish the 
floating debt and to acquire funds for 
the construction of the King’s Bridge 
extension. 


....The following securities were 
sold at auction: 


100 shares N. Y. Mutual Gas Co.......... 201 
nooo enares Tex. Pac. Ry. Co......2.+.<.. 5% 
1,000 shares Duluth, South Shore and Atlan- 

Cee CO. DB iio ncccnnsnccissscocs 5% 
216%shares Duluth, South Stane and At- 
IARC TRY, COs, CORR saisinesccsvevcccses 3% 


....Ex-Judge Horace Russell, attor- 
ney for Judge Hilton, is reported to 
have said that every dollar of the in- 
debtedness of the firm of Hilton, 
Hughes & Company would be paid, 
even if in so doing the last dollar of 
Judge Hilton’s fortune should be re- 
quired. 


.... A. M. Kidder & Co., of 18 Wall 
Street, N. Y., established in 1865, in 
addition to allowing interest on deposits 
subject to sight and buying stocks, 
bonds, etc., on commission, make a 
specialty of dealing in investment secu- 
rities of the highest grade which, after 


‘investigation, they are able to recom- 


mend to purchasers. 


.... The Cincinnati Price Current es- 
timates the yield of corn at 2,275,000,000 
bushels This indicates an increased 
production over last year of about 125,- 
000,000 bushels. As there is a shortage 
of about 180,000,000 bushels in the 
crop raised by the Southern States, it 
is expected that there will be a good 
demand from that section. 
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.... The Metropolitan Savings Bank, 
of which William Burrell is President 
and Jonathan B. Currey is Secretary, 
announces that deposits made up to 
October 3rd will draw interest from 
October 1st. This bank was chartered 
in 1852, and during its forty-four years’ 
history has paid semiannual dividends 
regularly. Its surplus now amounts to 
half a million dollars. 


.... The twenty-second annual meet- 
ing of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at St. Louis, Septem- 
ber 22d, 23d and 24th. Advices re- 
ceived from different parts of the coun- 
try indicate that, on account of the in- 
tense interest in the financial issue of 
the campaign, a very large number of 
bankers will be in attendance at the 
meeting. 


. Advocates of free silver make 
frequent reference to the gold bugs of 
Wall Street. They fail to make men- 
tion of the gold and silver bugs of the 
West--mine owners—who would be 
almost the only ones to receive benefit 
from free silver. Twenty-two of these 
persons are worth, it is reported, no less 
than $547,000, 000. 


. The entire stock of the Arling- 
ton Mills was sold at auction in this city 
last week—-in amount, $750,000. This 
being the first important dress goods 
sale since October, 1894, great interest 
attached to it and a very large number 
of buyers wasin attendance. The sell- 
ers expressed themselves as fairly well 
satisfied with the prices, but the great 
bulk of the goods sold rather low, the 
average decline from regular selling 
prices being about 20%. 


.... There are many subscribers of 
THE INDEPENDENT who have money to 
invest, and it ought to be well known to 
them that the best time to make an in- 
vestment is in periods of depression, 
when securities can be purchased at low 
figures. N. W. Harris & Co., of 15 
Wall Street, this city, are large dealers 
in municipal bonds and other high- 
class securities which they recommend, 
and they will be pleased to advise our 
readers intelligently. 


....From statistics gathered by the 
American Agriculturist it is shown 
that the apple crop in the United States 
and Canada will probably be somewhat 
larger than that of last year. The bulk 
of the crop the present year will be in 
the North and East, and will be of much 
better quality than that of last year, 
when it was principally in the West and 
South. The probabilities are that there 
will be a heavy export demand in con- 
sequence of a very short crop abroad. 


.... During the seven months ending 
with July, American bicycles were ex- 
ported to the value of $2,098,365. The 





We have been at much pains to ag 2 a 
reliable list of bonds and _ stoc from 
which investors may safely choose such as 
meet their special requirements. A copy of 
the list will be sent without charge to all 
applicants. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
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exports for June were $515,798, and of 
July $444,074. -It is not at all improb- 
able that the exports of bicycles will be 
much larger in the future than they 
have been during the last two years, 
owing to the fact that three or four 
manufacturers of the best machines 
have visited Europe during the past 
summer with a view to increasing the 
sale of their bicycles abroad. 





1875 BANKING COMPANY 1806. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital - - - $605,800, 
a iicccenstcesacdseunstcpsbexdceneed $150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages with the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking Departments, ofConn., New York, 
Mass., and Maine. Amount of issue limited 
by aw, CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, 
EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE PERMATTED 
BY LA w TO IN Vv EST IN THESE BONDS. 


L ETTERS | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No.59 WALL STREET, ‘NEW YORK, 


GOVERNMENT ano 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Bought and Sold. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FUR- 
NISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EX- 
CHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 Wall St., New York. 


LESS TROUBLE 


is caused your foreign correspondents 
Cl remitting them moneys in 
HEQUE BANK CHEQUES 
than Fy other drafts, because they are 
cashed by Shops, Hotels, etc., as well as 
by Agents and Banks. Negotiable all 
over the world. Send fo> ircular. 
Agency of the United ~:ates Cheque 
Bank, Ld. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


7 NASSAU sT., NEW YORK. 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON. 


A. M. KIDDER & CO., 


BANKERS, 

18 Wall Street, New York. 

- Established 1865. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
SIGHT CHECK. BUY AND SELL ON COMMIS- 
SION STOCKS AND BONDS, EITHER FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN, AND DEAL IN 
Investment Securities. 

A. M. KIDDER. CHARLES D. MARVIN 
H, J. MORSE. W. M. KIDDER. 


CHARTERED 1852. 
METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 


la 3 Third Av 
(Op pposite Cc cope r institute ), Ne - Y ork City. 
DEPOSITS made now and until October 3d draw in- 
terest from October Ist. 
Semiannual Dividends paid regularly since 
organization. 
— ame 1 _ the security of a epemeere, Half Mil- 
n Doll M. RELL, President. 
NSONATHAN B. CU RREY. - reer 


UARTERLY REPORT oF ane Bt! ete AVE- 
NU I OF NEW ORK, at the 
close of business on the third day of ue mber, 1896. 
RESOURCES. 
or and discounts, less due from direct- 






$5,889,286 17 

242,000 00 

Ove rdrafta, as per schedule 3,389 48 
Due from State and National banks, as per 

Gan cdcusgccsdsccecccoegsncccasescaes 54,544 68 


Due from private bankers, as per schedule. 14 00 
















Banking house and lot, as pers oe mg dule.. 232,066 60 
Other real estate, as per sc hedule.......... 9,300 00 
Revenue bonds of 18% of the chy of New 
i |e ee 600 ,000 00 
Other stocks and bonds, as per schedule... 13 
epee 1O, OS POT CEROCEDIC. 2.000 cccccccccccccse 910, 941 76 
. S. legal-tender notes and cire ae 
notes of National banks........... pecesee 1,418,704 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges..... $225,986 80 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule............ 20,097 06 
—_—_ 246,083 86 
WO cacecdcnccctscccnsccecsecaccudecseces ay 648,058 68 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock Lar re in, in cash $100,000 00 
turplus and profits................. 1,136,026 77 
Due depositors. . 
Certified checks. . 
Cashier’s checks 0 
Due savings banks 
Unpaid dividends. 
8,407,082 00 
Diddcnsencenacscdrecsssnenascessncdceds - 8 648, 068 68 


Tota 

STATE o pI YorK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR 

A. D SSELL, Preside nt, and F RANK DEAN, 
Cashier rg the Fifth Avenue Bank, of New York, a 
bank located and doing business at No. 580 Fifth Ave- 
nue, in the city of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing get 
with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in all 
respects, a true statement of the condition of the said 
bank at the close of business on the third day of Sep- 
tember, 1896; and they further say that the business of 
-— bank has been transacted at the location required 

the banking law (chap. 689, laws of 1892), and not 

} A here ; and that the above report is made in com- 
liance with an official notice received from the Super. 
ntendent of Banks, designating the third day of Sep 
tember, 1896, as the day on which such report shall 
made ; that deponents’ knowledge of the correctness of 
the foregoing report is derived from a constant famil- 
farity with and inspection of the affairs of said corpo 
ration, and that said report and sc — were pre- 
pared under deponents’ — ¥ 

ELL, pre sident. 


FRANK’ DEAN, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to 4 both deponents 
the 4th day of September, = dea my me. 
H L. BENNETT, 
Notary Publie, Westchester Co. 
Ctf. filed in New York Co. 








Spe et weer nei gdh 


wee. 





crew. UP ude 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF THE BANK OF 
Q AMERICA, at the close of business on the 3d 
day of September, 1896: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from direct- 
OTB. .06 . 
Due from directors.. 
Overdrafts. .....-..+eeccececeer se oseeunsesee 
Due from trust companies, State and Na- 
tlomal bank. .........-ceceeeecccercereceers 
Banking house and lot.........--++ 


$14,264,251 07 
42,500 00 
816 87 








. legai-tender’ not 
notes of National banks.......----+-+++++* 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges. 
Specie as per schedule.... 
Other items carried as cash. 





$3,477,592 47 


44,991 O1 


910,941 76 


3,522,553 48 





iegubearvadessbbesbenuee 23,917,600 99 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.......--..+++- 
Surplus fund............--- 
Undivided profits (met). ......-.-++.-+++ 
Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to check.. $10,811,121 01 
Demand certificates of de- 
posit.... ; 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 


$1,500,000 00 
2,25).000 00 
154,638 16 


on me 
ing. 1,835 76 - ae 
6 ———— 12,713,975 71 

Due trust companies, State and National 
banks vseeeheewbeenee sacs 5,590,213 29 


1,734,407 83 
1,966 00 





Due savings banks........--.--- 
Unpaid dividends. ..........+...0.++eeeeeeeee 
eee reer eeeceesescorses $23,947,000 99 
State of New York, County of New York, 4&.: an 
WILLIAM H. SRKINS, President, and WALTER 
M. BENNET, Cashier, of the BANK OF AMERICA, a 
bank located and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall 
Street, in the City of New York, in said county, being 
duly sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port is, in all respects, a true statementof the condition 
of the said bank at the close of business on the 3dday of 
September, 1896; and they fur' hersay that the business of 
sat bank has been transacted at the location required 
by the banking law (Chap. 639, Laws of 1892), and not 
elsewhere; and that the above report is made in com- 
Jianee with an official notice received from the paper 
ntendent of Banks, designating the 2d day of September, 
1896, as the day on which such report shall be made ; that 
deponents’ knowledge of the correctness of the foregoing 
report is derived from a constant familiarity with and 
inspection of the affairs of said corporation, and that 
said report was prepared under deponents’ personal su- 
pervision. 








WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, 
the 4th day of September, 1896, before me. 
. Cuas. D. CHICHESTER, 
Notary Public. 





Commercial Affairs. 


BUSINESS 
brightening, due chiefly, as stated in 
to the improve- 
In addi- 


prospects are distinctly 


our financial review, 
ment in the political outlook. 
tion to this very important factor it is 
to be remembered that September is 
usually a month of greater activity than 
July or August. Traveling salesmen 
report a much better feeling, and col- 
lections are said to be improving. Mér- 
chants generally seem to anticipate in- 
creasing trade; for shelves are empty, 
and many new enterprises which will 
give added employment to labor and in- 
crease the demand for materials, are 
simply waiting to be inaugurated. After 
along period ef contraction, the ex- 
pansion will inevitably be the more 
pronounced once a real beginning is 
made. The bank clearings for August 
were not only 14% less than during the 
same month of 1895, but were the small- 
est of any month this year. The larg- 
est month was January, when the total 
clearings amounted to $4,609,000, 000. 
In August the total was only $3,551,- 
000,000, while the next smallest was in 
February, a short month, when the total 
was nearly $4,102,000,000. This is 
perhaps the clearest evidence offered 
of the disastrous effect of the silver 
fright upon business. Clearings for 
the week ending September 5th showed 
a decrease of 11% compared with last 


year. The grain markets have been 
quiet. For wheat there has been a 
good export demand, which is now 


checked by the scarcity of freight room. 
September contracts declined Ic. to 
63%c. Corn-also declined tc. under 
heavy receipts and favorable crop re- 
ports to 25 5¢c. for September delivery. 
The best authorities estimate a corn 
crop of 2,275,000,000 bushels, or 125,- 
000,000 in excess of last year. Specu- 
lation in cotton was active at higher 
prices, and middling uplands advanced 
from 7% to8'4c. Unfavorable weather 
reports, resumption of work among 
New England mills, and the improve- 
ment in the political situation explained 
the advance. Staple cotton goods are 
advancing, partly owing to the rise in 
cotton and partly owing to buyers tak- 
ing hold with more freedom, The auc- 
tion sale of Arlington Mills dress goods 
was not a success, but it had little ef- 
fect upon the general dry-goods trade, 
which, tho quiet, isimproving. A more 
hopeful feeling and some increase of 
business is reported in the grocery 
trade, and collections are said to be 
easier. In the iron trade there is very 
little doing; but some important specu- 
lative purchases of Alabama iron have 
imparted more tone to the market. 
More encouraging reports are made 














THE 


INDEPENDENT 


The Standard of Excellence ——. 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


AL 


SIMPLICITY — 


so it can be easily 
adjusted, and won’t 
get out of order. 


SPEED— 


so that it will do the 
most work with the 
least effort. 





THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN... 


STABILITY— 


so that it will la-t 
for a lifetime, with- 
out repairs. 


STYLE— 


so that it will b- 
an ornament to th 
home. 


SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 
This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 


all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 
reliable guarantee of perfection. . . . .. 2. 0 « e 


THE SINGER MANUFAGTURING GO. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 








concerning the wool market; and manu- 
tacturers show more readiness to invest 
fhan for many weeks. 





READING NOTICES. 


Or the catalogue of Lassell Seminary, of Auburn- 
dale, Mass., one says: ‘*‘ It presents more right ideas 
about education in general, and the best develop- 
ment of girls in particular, than any such book I 
have ever examined. Of your marvelous success in 
reducing those ideas to practice in your school you 
already know my opinion.” 


DUNLAP’S HATS. 

One of the events of the season eagerly looked 
forward to by a very large number of gentlemen, is 
the fall opening of hats by Dunlap & Co., at New 
York, and their different stores and agencies 
throughout the country. For many years Dunlap 
& Co. have not only set the style in hats but have 
manufactured them of so high a grade that they 
have become the standard. 


Nor long since Messrs. Tiffany & Co., the worid- 
renowned goldsmiths of this city, selected a Columbia 
bicycle as representing, in their opinion, in that line, 
the highest type of American ingenuity and product, 
and ornamented the same with gold, silver and 
precious sto nes in an exceedingly elaborate manner. 
The bicycle as completed is valued at $3,450. While 
there may be a few people who can ride a Columbia 
bicycle valued at $3,450, there are a very large num- 
ber who are very glad, indeed, to secure one at the 
regular price of $100. 


Tue Grosvenor, at the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Tenth St., this city, is one of the most luxurious- 
ly furnished hotels in the country, and has attached 
a restaurant which is open to the public and of 
which too much cannot be said in its praise. Per- 
sons visiting New York can obtain the very finest 
and most satisfactory accommodations at the Gros- 
venor and, by asking for it, an illustrated booklet 
will be sent to any address. The hotel is situated in 
one of the quietest parts of the city, easily accessible 
to all points, and is one of fire-proof construction. 


W. G. Baker, of Springfield, Mass., wholesale and 
retail dealer in tea, coffee and crockery, offers to any 
one who will sell a mixed order, amounting to a 
total of 200 pounds, a lady’s high-grade bicycle, and 
for various other number of pounds a_boy’s, girl’s 
or a gentleman's high-grade bicycle. Mr. Baker has 
built up by fair and honorable dealing a very large 
and extensive business in furnishing tea, coffee and 
crockery to people throughout the United States, 
who have learned that they secure an excellent 
quality of goods and in addition, in many cases, are 
entitled to presents of various values. 


‘“SUNSET ROUTE.” 

Tue Southern Pacific Railway Company offers 
the traveler an exceptionally fine tence to be- 
come well acquainted with a very large portion of 
the United States, reached from New York through 
the different cities and States to New Orleans and 
thence across the country to Southern California, 


continuing up through the center or coast portion 
of the State to Oregon. By the * Sunset Route” 


excellent fishing and hunting is reached throughout 
the State of Texas. Direct connection is made with 
Old Mexico. At San Francisco steamships for the 
Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, India, Australia 
and around the world can be taken, or the outside 
route to Portland, Oregon, and thence to Alaska. 
Returning from California the Southern Pacific 
lines can be taken either via Ogden or Shasta. The 
trip to California isone of particular interest and 1s 
vastly educating. The works of man are not so very 
much in evidence, but nature shows herself in the 
most liberal and wonderful manner. Communica- 
tions addressed to the Southern Pacific Company, at 
349 Broadway, in regard to free illustrated pam- 
phlets, maps, time tables, etc., will receive prompt 
attention. 


LI LIKES SINGER SEWING MA- 
CHINES. 


HE VISITS THE SINGER SHOPS IN GLASGOW. 

From Springburn the Ambassador journeyed to 
Clydebank, where he went over the great Singer 
Co.’s works at Kilbowie. His Excellency soon 
showed that he is interested, not only in guns, iron- 
clads and railways, but also in sewing machines. 
For once in a way he was moved to give an order, 
but the members of the firm would not hear of his 
buying a sewing machine—they insisted upon giving 
him two. One is for the Empress of China, and 
the other is for Li Hung Chang’s own use. 

DELIGHTED WIT.Al A SINGER SEWING MACHINE, 

He proved himself to be a domesticated man. 
Seated at one of the machines, he carefully sewed a 
seam, afterward inspecting the workmanship with 
great delight. It was found very difficult to get 

m away from the sewing machines.—Corresfond- 

eof the London Daily Times. 














WINDMILLS. 


Tue Charles J. Jaeger Company, of 174 High St., 


Boston, Mass., are the manufacturers of windmills 
for raising water, and their exceedingly handsome 
illustrated pamphiet should be in the hands of our 


readers. 
pany. 


It canbe had on application to the com- 
There are, of course,a thousand and one 


reasons for wishing to raise water to an elevation, 
but there 1s one to which sufficient importance has 
not been given, and that is for the purpose of irriga- 


ting gardens and farms. : : 
the droughts which annually visit different 


There is no reason why 
rtions 


of the country should be ruinous in their effects so 
long as water can be had almost for the asking. The 
Charles J. Jaeger Co. manufacture windmills which, 
instead of being ugly, are really artistic in form and 
design and add to the attractiveness of a landscape. 








A Beautiful Gown 


See that 


That cannot be depended upon 
to hold together at the 
fastenings—is to 
that extent 
a failure. 


The famous De LONG Hook 
and Eye never unhooks 
except at the 
will of the 
wearer. 


\ 


| 
{| 


hump? & 


RICHARDSON & DE LONG Bros,, 


Philadelphia. 


Also makers of the CUPID Hairpin. 





TRAVEL, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 








ROUND THE WORLD AND HOLY LAND. 


Select Parties leave San Francisco Oct, 17 and Noy. 21 
for tour Round the World; leave N. Y. Jan. 30 and Feb. 


1897, for Palestine. F.C.CLARK, 111 Broadway, N. Y 





“Where Times 
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99 
are Prosperous 


IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


TAKE THE... 


ROCK 
ISLAN 
ROUTE 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anv PIKES’ PEAK 


HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
CRIPPLE CREEKeteccseees 


which should be included in your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 


Tourist Dictionary Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
+--Sent Free... ©) Gen’l Pass. Agent, 














To Denver, 
* rng 
* Springs, 
* or Pueblo. 











Apply for it. CHICAGO. 
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Insurance. 
Burglary Insurance. 


BURGLARY is a happening which 
comes easily within the definition of 
things which may be subjects for in- 
surance, namely: things undesirable: 
certain to happen; uncertain as to 
places, times and persons; and reduci- 
ble (asall things are) to systematic rec- 
ord under the law of average. We 
recall seeing the sign of a company to 
insure against burglary, as long ago as 
1870, but the company went no further 
than to require an office. Now, how- 
ever, the field has been entered in 
earnest, there being one company 
founded especially for covering it and 
several others treating it in depart- 
ments. 

Under the laws of this State there are 
three degrees of the crime. The first 
degree consists of breaking and enter- 
ing, in the night, a dwelling in which 
there is a person at the time, the per- 
son so entering being armed with a dan- 
gerous weapon, or arming himself 
therein with such weapon, or being 
assisted by a confederate actually pres- 
ent, or assaulting any person while 
entering or escaping. The second de- 
gree is the same crime under less fla- 
grant circumstances and with less re- 
sults. The third degree covers entering 
any building or room with intent to 
commit a crime,or—being in any build- 
ing—committing a crime and breaking 
out. In the minor degrees burglary may 
be committed at any time; in the first 
degree, only at night. To ‘‘ break’’ has 
quite a variable meaning, covering 
breaking or detaching any part of a 
building, getting through windows, 
doors, chimneys or walls, getting in by 
collusion or threat, etc.; and ‘‘enter- 
ing’’ covers not only the entire body, 
but any part thereof or any weapon 
used or intended to further the pur- 
pose. Of course, criminal intent is 
always made a condition; it is not an 
offense to break in a door to remove or 
alarm imperiled inmates in case of fire. 
During the quarter ending with Janu- 
ary last the following list of safe bur- 
glaries is reported by the Fidelity and 
Casualty Co.: 

Number of Money Loss 








STATE Burglaries. Claimed. 
Atabaran .<<ic<<csss5 5 13 $1,407 13 
PERBNGAS. 050010000000 I 89 55 
OO Sse 10 4,611 00 
AG AMMIIRED. «<n cwicisicccc oes 20 18,642 69 
COIGTAGO. ....2..00000052%0 2 20,279 00 
SOBDECTCHE. 6 <.6.0:0.5:+:0:0:6% 15 1,813 2 
Ne ee 2 600 00 
Dist. Columbia......... 4 41 00 
RQKAID wisn ic soa 550 1010 iB 330 00 
ESRUMPER Sion wicieu eis niewinisivis's 6 1,205 co 
Idaho.......... SS = 390 00 
UNS SR peaoee 43 14,019 03 
NOMMRDTID 6.5. 6ciscnas aise sie 21 7,709 90 
Lo aero - 34 19,091 Co 
NRG hoon isisinine no cnene II 2,507 85 
KERtUCKY....5.00.500<050 15 4,485 50 
ee ee 2 185 50 
PIMMRE sire ciccs sah cnasias 17 396 25 
DEAT VIAN... 000000005 . 2 7,007 00 
Massachusetts.......... 36 20,244 89 
ere 10 19,348 00 
Minnesota .... s6..0<s ~ <s 8,681 50 
DEISSISSIDPI. ....:2200000000 2 8,500 00 
Missouri...... seeseusane 16 14,452 25 
Montana........ ee | 200 00 
Nebracka.....0000.0+00- 13 436 49 
LS eacaee — 
New Hampshire...... | 820 00 
NEW JETECY...-<00000600s 25 14,890 00 
New York..... innenanns 85 116,192 96 
North Carolina......... I goo 00 

BO caxkan oe oaikeesni a 33 18,257 40 
eee 3 126 So 
PNEME oan icks'ssswesa ses I 600 00 
Pennsylvania........... 65 18,367 75 
Rhode Island.... ..... 9 I, oo 
South Carouna.......< I 2,500 00 
OUCH TPRKOIR...0 02.0000 7 755 00 
een. ee 7 635 00 
eee 16 16,365 00 
SMG hicteecnuesee=scaas 3 30 00 
Lf EE ree I 14 00 
LO Sea 5 800 00 
Washington ............ I 200 00 
West Virginia..... knee — 
SU RNNEEE scones cxcsasys 10 450 00 

SC ne ee 597 $370,533 © 


Of course this is not complete, but 
it is interesting. So is the story of the 
daylight attack upon the City National 
Bank of Wichita, Tex. The resistance 
made was so sharp that the assailants 
obtained less than $500. The cashier 
was killed; the vice president and the 





bookkeeper were severely wounded; 
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the two robbers were pursued, ‘‘ brought 
back to the town (so the matter-of-fact 
narrative runs), and hung from a tele- 
graph pole immediately alongside the 
handsome building in which the hank 
is located.”’ 

The Fidelity Co. has also a burglary 
policy which covers the hazard of per- 
sonal injury inflicted by burglars; ‘in 
conjunction with a ‘‘residence bur- 
glary” policy, this will cover in property 
the insured and all members of his 
family permanently residing with him; 
as to person, it will cover him and one 
other member of his household; or, if 
issued in connection with a burglary 
policy to a firm or corporation, it will 
cover the persons of any two members 
oremployés. In case of the death of 
one person, 50 per cent. of the face of 
the burglary policy will be paid on that 
account; if two are killed, 50 per cent. 
to each, or weekly indemnity in case of 
disabling injury. We understand that 
the policy, up to its full face, covers the 
property loss in addition. 

The United States Casualty also has 
undertaken a department for carrying 
on this line of insurance, in charge of 
third Vice President Thomas F. Byrnes. 
The ex-superintendent and thief-taker 
is well satisfied that the business can 
be conducted to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, except the thief. The in- 
surance risk he considers less than that 
against fire. For example, he says, 
apparently looking at the moral hazard 
only, when a man determines to de- 
fraud a fire company he has no con- 
federate, nine times out of ten; so he 
has only to fire the place and slip away 
unseen, and then is pretty sure to get 
the money. But the man who decides 
to cheat on a burglary policy can hard- 
ly get on without a confederate, and 
there is one chance of betrayal to start 
with; if he gets away with the goods he 
must have a place of concealment, and 
there is another chance; if he gets his 
claim paid, he must try to regain or sell 
the booty, and there is another. 





Pres. JAMES G. BATTERSON, of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., gives the following notice 
to Canadian policyholders of the Com- 
pany: 

‘‘The Travelers’ policyholders in the 
Dominion of Canada are assured that so 
long as their premiums are paid in gold 
or its equivalent, their policies, when 
they mature or become a claim, will be 
paid in the same coin or its equivalent in 
the Dominion. The currency which we 
receive in premiums will everywhere be 
the standard for payments. Not until 
silver is made a legal tender for all 
amounts in the Dominion, need our Do- 
minion policyholders have any anxiety 
on thataccount. By order of the Finance 








Committee. JAMES G. BATTERSON, 
‘* President.”’ 
_ INSURANCE, 
1851. 1896. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


A POLICY ,,, 5: 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 





It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 

-.<ticulars, address 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 


21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 





Contracts Non-forfeitable 
and Indisputable. 


Life, Term, Endowment 
and Accident Insurance. 





The tna Life Insurance Company, of 
Hardford, Conn., furnishes Life, Term, En- 
dowment and Accident Insurance of the 
most approved and trustworthy kind upon 
favorable terms. 

For nearly half a century, without dis- 
play or extravagance, it has moved for- 
ward with conservative methods, realized 
good returns on its investments, adhered to 
low rates, and maintained its large and con- 
stantly increasing dividends to the insured; 
steadily increased its surplus, its assets 
and usefulness, keeping up to date in all 
things, and has given the greatest satis- 
faction to its patrons. 

For Insurance or an Agency, address the 
Company or its General Agents. 

ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


December 3ist, 1895, 
OF THE 


Manhattan Life Insuranee Company 
OF NEW YORK. 

Jotal Payments to Policy-Holders since 
organization, 


$38,750,000. 


Inenrgnce in SreseSen.bet, 612,174 0 
Absete, Jans ist, 1806... *f4'$as;444 So 
Reserve on Policies pom 

bined experience, gar 

San OSS oener en il- 

BM sen csecusncccnccsssscesscas 13,432,694 93 
Surplus ie Coomttnss experi- 5 46; 9 
ence, 4 por Cemt.)......-----+ 3:93 3349 





Income dering 1805 - i: 
ments oe 
ers. [ ) eee : Breeaees 1,624,175 09 


OFFICERS: 
HENRY B. STOKES, President. 
J.L.HALSEY, Vice PRESIDENT. 
H. Y. WE) rie 2p VICE PREs. 
AZEE, SECRETARY. 
J. H. GIFFIN, JR., Asst. SEc'yY. 
EL. STABLER, ACTUARY. 
W. B. LANE, Sup’t of Agencies. 
Z. % a ne M.D., Consulting Physician, 
3, W. WELLS, M.D., Resident Physician 
WALTER TRAVER DANIEL Manager ‘City Depart- 
rink +3 York City 


THE 


1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 


NEW YORE. : 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF SURETYSHIP: 
("ZC PERSONAL aenenent zeae 
PLATE GL a 
TEAM BOILER, ELEVATO 
Empioyere Liability and Burglary Policies, 


ES PAID SINCE ORGANIzaAT, 
Los $6,973,402.39. On, 





























_AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 





Serre rr tT $500,000 00 
i reinsurance and all other claims. 1,600,466 64 
Surplus over all Liabilities............--+++++++ 309, 117 89 








TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1896, $2,409,584 53 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ABSETS, Dec. 81, 1995. .........ccecccececevee $25,297,583 62 
LIABILITIES. ....2..cccccccccccccccccccecess 23,165,543 99 
$2,132,039 63 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casn distributions are paid upon all policies. 
at ah licy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
iqeup nsurance values to which the insured is 
enuit ed Ld the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on appli 
plication to the Company's Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER Asst Sec 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





STATE MUTUAL] 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 


on cccuenecccedseeses .. $11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES ............. 9,847,252 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,275,731 90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadwav. 


_C.W.ANDERSON Cen. Avent. | 
OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 2ist, 1896. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of December, 1895: 


Premiums on Marjne Risks from ist Janu- 








ary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895.......:.. . $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

MI asad otaddccdissmiaducdsecwaden 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums............0...ce.008 $3,650, 023 83 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, _ 

1895, to 3ist December, 1895. .............006 2,540,748 83 
Losses paid during the same 

I akcacesiacancmncaderiens - $1,218, 407 55 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses. $603,415 82 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock, 
City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
eatimated at... ,.......sccecceccccrscescerces 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... J 


896,431 88 
iin ik inccvecaccucieserdesecseees 202,518 33 


se ctndtnndarivdastgidcdinmaateas $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1895, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

bE DENTON SMITH, 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 

CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 


?: 2 2. ; HORE 
Josert H. CHAPMAN, 


345 i Ww, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
TAME G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY 

Ww ILLIAM DEGROOT, WRENCE TURNURE, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, WALDRON P. BROWN, 

HORACE H 


GRA ANSON 
Cae e ae Dz THOMSEN, ISAAC 


HARLES DETT, 4 uel AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E. ii awe LEY, 5 H. BROWN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LE ND ER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISS, EVERETT FRAZAR, 
JOHN R. RIKER, WILLIAM B.BOULTON, 
Cc. A. HAND GEORGEW.QUINTARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAUL L. TH ea 


GUSTAV ANSIMCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
GEORGE COPPELL. 


W. H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. fa © EN, Vice President. 
F. A.PARSONS, 2d Vice President. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 


Caw CMG GEs 6 ovccscccccccecccccced #1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
SELES 4,191,020 12 
Se cccccecuicxssescatenes 2,025,808 13 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 3,025,808 13 
GO Bian oc ccciccccecsscccces 7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 

C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., S.W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 


KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, III. 


_ RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 











(1245) 25 
A Universal Benefactor. 


THE tithenien extract, which is taken 


from the columns of the Cincinnati Com- 





mercial Gazette, presents so much of 
sound logic and truth regarding the 
business of Life Insurance that we feel 
constrained to place it before the readers 


ot THE WEEKLY STATEMENT: 


“Tt has been said that every truth goes 
through three phases: First, people say it 
is impossible; next, that it conflicts with 
the Bible, and third, that they always knew 
it was so. The story of Life Insurance 
comes well within this description. At the 
outset few were so sanguine as to accept the 
idea, few so believing as to do it the faint- 
est reverence. Then, as its growing worth 
and importance began toimpress the world, 
it was often denounced asa sort of challenge 
to Providence, embryotic if not full-fledged 
impiety, and a distinct attempt to wager on 
the most sacred of conditions—that of 
human existence. To-day it is the one 
thing in the business, financial, social and 
family life believed in by everybody, 
whether insured or not. That is its wholly 
unparalleled feature; nobody doubts its 
worth; all admit its value and necessity. 
The man whois insured shows, by accepting 
his policies and keeping them in force, that 
he certainly understands the need of such 
provision; while the uninsured man is al- 
ways either ‘going to take out policies 
soon,’ or has some reason for not doing so 
other than a disbelief in its worth. ‘It’sa 
grand, good thing,’ he freely admits, but 
not just adapted to his present require- 
ments. All are thus for it—none against it. 

“Its standing before the world verges al- 
most upon the sublime. No power is too 
strong to be beyond its aid, no individual 
too lowly for its succor. It lends money to 
the nation, or pays it to the humblest 
widow. To-day it makes a loan on some 
great office structure, and so helps build 
cities; to-morrow it loans to a farmer, and 
thus aids the country. Now it buys a block 
of sound bonds, and now invests in other 
varied sterling securities, keeping good 
money in wholesome circulation, and all the 
while, year by year, is disbursing mil- 
lions upon millions among bereaved ,homes 
up and down the land.” 


To no Life Insurance company inthe 
land does this more clearly applv than to 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. Since its organization this 
Company has paid to policyholders or 
their beneficiaries more than $411,000,000, 
while at the present time it holds more 
than $221,000,000 in trust for its three 
hundred chousand policyholders. No 
business evolved by the mind of man can 
point to such marvelous results. Not- 
withstanding its long career of useful- 
ness, this truly great Company is moving 
onward, dispensing help throughout the 
length and breadth of the world, and tak- 
ing on responsibilities and future obliga- 
tions which will be as faithfully dis- 
charged as have been those committed 
to its trust in the past.—(Weekly State- 
ment.) 

THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This old and reliable Company has now the experience 
of forty-six years of practical Life Imsurance, which has 
taught it that the sine qua non of success is the 4 
tion of good plans of insurance, and the pursuit of a li 
eral policy toward both its Insured and its Agents. 

These essentials it possesses in an eminent degree, but 
agen tempered by that conservatism which is the 

thie safeguard of the policy holder. Its con- 
qonete ane are incontestable after two years. They are non- 
forfeitin: roviding gene rally for either paid-up policy 
or extended ineurance, at the option of the poiicy holder. 
It gives ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. 
Its course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President, at 
the Home Office, 41 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 


TEORGE H. BURFORD............President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH.............. : Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT......... Assistant Secretary. 
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Old and Young. 


The Origin of the Grasshopper. 
BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 


TITHONUS, a beautiful youth in the myth- 
ical days long gone, 
He was son of a king of Troy, loved 
Aurora, the Goddess of Dawn— 
Loved her so dearly, ’tis said, that, in 
order he might not miss 

Her first bright glance at morning, her 
earliest smile and kiss, 

Inthe soft green grass of the meadow 
made for himself a bed, 

With the night winds blowing round 
him and the pale stars overhead; 

So he might be first to greet her as away 
from the east she drew 

The wonderful mistlike curtains of pur- 
ple and gold and blue, 

And forth in her rose-hued chariot, whose 
splendors have no fit name, 

To gladden the world around her she 
silently, softly came. 


Now, Aurora, altho a goddess, had a 
spice of the merely human, 

And loved her lover's devotion just likea 
mortal woman; 

And it was notso very long before it 
grew clear to her, 

Tho numbers of gods and mortals in some 
measure were dear to her, 

That sweeter than aught beside was the 
greeting this loyal lover 

Gave to her as he rose each morn from 
the dew-wet clover. 

And, being sincere and frank, she short- 
ly was pleased to admit 

That Tithonus had won her heart, and 
that was the truth of it. 

But alas! one pleasant morning he was 
not in his usual place, 

Tocatch the earliest smiles on his dear 
Aurora's face. 

I do not know how it was; most likely the 
dews had wept 

On hiseyes some strange narcotic, and 
so he had overslept. 

And Aurora, looking around her, dis- 
covered Tithonus lying 

Pale and cold in the clover and—so it 
seemed to her—dying. 


Now more than ever convinced—this 
much I can well aver— 

That she loved the fond Tithonus even as 
he loved her, 

She darted downto earth and caught him 
up in her arms, 

Her poor heart beating loudly with love’s 
sweet, sad alarms; 

And away to the throne of Zeus she car- 
ried him straight and swift, 

And she cried: ‘‘ Kingly Zeus, grant me 
a kingly gift! ; 

I ask for my dear Tithonus, not honor nor 
fame nor pelf, 

But that he be made immortal, just as I 
am myself.” 

And Zeus smiled on Aurora, and smiled 
on Tithonus too, 

And granted Aurora’s wish, as he had 
the power to do. 

And never in earth or Heaven, in that or 
in any day, 

Mortals or gods I care not, wasa happier 
pair than they. 


But alas and alas! Aurora in her eager- 
ness quite forgot 

To ask for her dear Tithonus escape from 
the common lot 

That comes with the flight of years— 
great pity it was, in sooth!— 

Bul she failed to ask for her lover the 
boon of eternal youth. 

And as time sped onward—for so must 
the truth be told — 

She saw beyond all denying Tithonus 
was growing old— 

Growing older and older while her mar- 
velous loveliness, 

Proof against Time’s advances, 
never a tithe the less. 


grew 


Ah, but poor Tithonus! he, = 
Bowed of head and bent of knee, 

Wasa sorry sight to see! 

Dimmed the eyes that, once so bright, 
Looked in hers with love’s own light; 
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Gone the fairness of his cheek; 

And his voice, that once had charmed 
her, 

And of every fear disarmed her, 

Now had grown a rasping squeak. 

Brow was wrinkled, hair was thin, 

And through shriveled parchment skin 

Every bone in piteouswise 

Shocked and pained Aurora’s eyes. 

There was nota single trace 

Of the old-time native grace 

That in days long dead and gone 

Dear Aurora’s heart had won. 

Just a wreck was he of him 

Who with tender lover’s whim 

Made the dew-wet earth his bed, 

Winds around and stars o’erhead, 

That he might be first to meet her, 

That he might be first to greet her, 

As with splendor none might name 

Through the pasture gates she came. 


Then to Aurora one day Tithonus de- 
spairingly said: . 

‘*Oh, I long, I long for the dew-wet 
clover bed; 

I long with all my heart for the far-off 
beautiful earth, 

The land of my brother-man, the land of 
my mortal birth. 

Tell me, my dear Aurora—for that mat- 
ter, tell me, Zeus— 

To be immortal in my plight what is the 
beauty or use? 

Let me die, I pray, Aurora; from my 
bosom its burden lift; 

Give back tothe King of Olympus this 
sorry, imperfect gift.”’ 

Aurora made answer promptly: ‘‘ Your 
present forlorn estate, 

Believe me, my dear Tithonus, I fully 
appreciate; 

And since through my sad mistake I 
am greatly to blame for it, 

I will make what amends I can, as is cer- 
tainly just and fit. 

Back to the dew-wet meadow, where the 
grass waves to and fro, 

You shall go, my dear Tithonus; I have 
said it, and you shall go.”’ 

Grateful and glad was Tithonus, and so 
would have said; but before a 

Word of his joy could be uttered again 
spake the Goddess Aurora: 


‘* Wait a moment, dear,”’ she said; 

Then behold, there came a change 

Sudden and exceeding strange 

Unto him; his aged head 

Grew a very little more 

Odd than it had been before, 

And his funny bent knees took 

Just a trifle sharper crook; 

At his side were curious things, 

Distantly suggesting wings. 

Then, because she still had ruth 

For the sweet dreams of his youth, 

And since, through earth’s meads a 
ranger, 

He might some time meet 
ger, 

Over him her hand she passes, 

And he turned the hue that grass is. 

But there is no need to tell 

All the change that to him fell; 

For, altho disguise complete 

Wrapped him round from head to feet, 

He still looked—was it her plan ?— 

Like a funny old young man. 

He was, tho, beyond recall, 

Old Tithonus, after all. 


with dan- 


Then quick from Aurora’s presence down 
to the fields and meadows, 

Down to the sunny glades, down to the 
the cooling shadows 

Of the earth, the Grasshopper came; and 
this is the reason, they say, 

That he and his heirs and assigns are 
with us until this day. 


You can learn from your cyclopedia or 
your natural history 

What, tho you sought forever, you never 
could learn from me; 

Thegreat Dakota wheatfielis—they, too, 
could a tale unfold 

Concerning this same Grasshopper and 
his family young and old. 

But we know well this story of his very 
why and wherefore; 

We know his early lost estate, his love 
and grief; and therefore, 


When in the cool of morning or in the 
midday heat, 

In wood or field or meadow, in grass or 
clover sweet, 

They madly hop and jump and fly before 
our coming feet, 

We catch one in the hand—that is, we 
catch one if we can— 

And think of young Tithonus, that hap- 
less, dear young man, 

And how he loved Aurora in the ages 
dead and dim, 

And how, beyond a question, Aurora, 
too, loved him. 

And tho his fate seems hard, it was the 
best that she could do; 

And Iam rather glad because—and so, 
I’m sure, are you— 

That in the fields and meadows he early 
loved so well 

The dear transformed Tithonus has a 
lasting right to dwell. 

And I’m glad he seems so happy, tho I 
scarce see how he can— 

This hopping, creaking, flying, young, 
old grasshopper man. 


Cuicaco, It. 


“The Stranger Within Thy 
Gate.” 


BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 


i. 

A WOMAN, neither young nor old, 
good-looking, well-dressed, of a poise 
of manner indicating that she was ac- 
customed to take the lead of affairs in 
which she had part, sat in a luxurious 
morning room, dictating to a stenogra- 
pher answers to the pile of letters lying 
open upon her desk, and held in place 
by a paperweight incrusted with gold 
and gems. Many of these letters were 
in the form of application for help to 
their writers. Some looked business- 
like, and were reminders of dates set 
for philanthropic meetings or associa- 
tions for semipolitical ends. Others 
were invitations to be present at discus- 
sions by women of ‘a variety of subjects 
ranging from colonial research to the 
green carnations of modern fiction, or 
the study of modern decadent drama- 
tists. With each in turn Mrs. Ordway 
dealt in admirable fashion—consider- 
ately, unemotionally, showing both 
judgment and good sense. Little Miss 
Clinch, the stenographer, to whose hard 
lot it had previously fallen to serve at 
the chariot wheels of some fashionable 
philanthropists of a different stripe, fe- 
licitated herself upon being in Mrs. 
Ordway’s employ. Ina shorttime the 
formidable pile of documents was re- 
duced by two-thirds. The tense look 
upon Mrs. Ordway’s face relaxed. Busi- 
ness was over, and she was about to 
regain comparative freedom for another 
day. 

‘“‘You did not decide whether you 
will take the chair at the Mission Meet- 
ing for the Protection of Girls in their 
Teens,” suggested Miss Clinch, going 
back to a request tabled while under 
consideration. 

‘*Let me see. Wednesday of next 
week at eleven. That crowds the Anti- 
suffrage Meeting at twelve, doesn’t it ? 
But I think I had better risk it, in view 
of the importance of what is proposed.” 

At this moment there was a tap 
upon the door. 

‘«Come in,’’ said Mrs. Ordway, with 
a tinge of impatience in her voice. 

“I beg your pardon, madam,” said a 
decent elderly woman, entering; ‘‘ but 
we can do nothing at all with the new 
housemaid who came last week; and I 
think there's no use trying to keep her. 
I believe the girl isn’t quite right, 
ma'am. All last night I heard her 
muttering and catching her breath like 
in the little room next to mine. So, if 
you don’t mind giving me the trifle of 
wages that’s due her now, perhaps it 
would be better to let her go without 
further trouble,” 
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‘‘How exceedingly tiresome!” cried 
the lady; ‘‘when you had just told me 
she did her work so well.’’ 

‘‘T know it, ma’am. There hasn't 
been one of them we've had in a long 
time that was as quick and tidy. The 
way she did the bathrooms was a pleas- 
ure to look into, let alone the pitchers 
and basins, that I’ve generally such a 
trouble to get them to clean properly. 
But I’ve always noticed, ma’am, that 
when they’re right one way they’re 
wrong another. My own opinion isthe 
girl has a screw loose somewhere, and 
the other servants agree with me. 
They’re all for having her go.” 

‘‘In that case,” answered Mrs. Ord- 
way, smiling, ‘‘the voice of the major- 
ity carries the day. Miss Clinch, please 
get out my wage book, and enter 
this payment of four dollars for a week’s 
services to date to Ann—I forget her 
last name—yes, Ann Woods, house- 
maid. Here, Martha, is the money. 
Of course she can’t ask me for a refer- 
ence; and I do hope you'll get her out 
of the house without a fuss.”’ 

‘‘Never, fear, ma’am; she’s not one 
of the noisy kind; she seems dazed 
like. And I’m surprised at such an 
office as Mrs. Climer’s sending her to 
you.” 

‘‘Perhaps she drinks,’’ said Mrs. 
Ordway, with a look of disgust. ‘I 
shall make it my business to stop in at 
Mrs. Climer’s and tell her she ought to 
investigate this person’s habits before 
introducing her into another respect- 
able household. She is young, you 
said, Martha ?”’ 

‘“‘Yes, m’m; Ann can’t be above 
seventeen, but she’s tall and hearty for 
her age.” 

‘« Then next time we'll have none but 
a settled person. Oh, dear! between 
old cranks and young flibbertigibbets, 
one doesn’t know what to choose. 
Really,” she added to her secretary, as 
old Martha withdrew, ‘‘things have 
come to such a pass with the servant 
question now that I try to ignore their 
presence in my house. Old Martha 
and my butler and the kitchenmaid are 
rocks who stand by me; but the rest 
come and go until I am worn out with 
thinking of them. If I did not the 
matter would fall over me like a pall 
every time I enter my own door.” 

‘*Then I am to accept for you the 
chairmanship of the Mission meeting ?”’ 

resumed the methodical Miss Clinch, 
who, in so large a measure behind the 
scenes of her employers in general, was 
well accustomed to complaints like the 
foregoing. 

‘*Yes; and while we are about it, let 
us jot down the points that occur to 
me for my opening address. I willtake 
them with me presently to the meeting 
of our Hospital Board, where I can 
consult Miss Cranmer, who has so much 
more experience with that class than | 
have, about what is best to say.”’ 

Miss Clinch obeyed; and, as was Mrs. 
Ordway’s custom in composing her 
fluent and incisive addresses, that lady 
arose and walked back and forth in the 
warm, brilliant, homelike apartment, 
where a wood fire and flowers, books 
and easy chairs and choice pictures con- 
tributed to the sense of delightful 
comfort. 

Puzzling for a moment over an idea 
she had not yet disentangled from the 
gray matter of her brain, the mistress 
of all this luxury paused in the bay 
window looking down upon the street 
bounding one side of her handsome 
corner house. It was drizzling rain, 
and a raw east wind swept up from the 
river, sending into retreat all but pedes- 
trians obliged to be abroad. At that 
moment she saw emerge from her own 
basement door the figure of a young 
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woman, carrying beneath her arm a 
bundle wrapped in newspaper. The 
person had no umbrella, and her only 
protections from the wet were a smart, 
cheap straw hat and a thin and tawdry 
jacket of drab cloth. 

‘«* Taken away,’ as de Quincey elo- 
quently says,’’ repeated Miss Clinch, 
‘**before injuries and cruelty have 
blotted out and transfigured her ingen- 
uous nature, and while yet there is 
time for reform.’’’ She paused longer 
than usual for Mrs. Ordway to go on. 

‘Ido believe that is Ann Woods,”’ 
exclaimed the lady, with a regretful 
accent; ‘‘and she has no umbrella. 
Martha should have seen that she had 
one. The girl certainly seems to stag- 
ger. What a dreadful thing if she 
should be under the influence of liquor, 
and coming from this house!’’ 

The writing was suspended, while 
Miss Clinch came also to the window; 
and together the two women watched 
their forlorn sister swaying uncertain 
on the curbstone of the street below. 
After a brief time of apparent indecision 
the girl started out, walking steadily 
enough, in the direction of a line of 
street cars close at hand. As the last 
flutter of the wanderer’s garments dis- 
appeared from view Mrs. Ordway turned 
around shivering, and went over to put 
another stick of hickory upon the fire. 

‘Ugh! I am cold,” she said, extend- 
ing her palms to the leaping blaze that 
presently sprang up. ‘‘I wish Martha 
had not let Ann go without an um- 
brella. Of course, she has friends, and 
will go to them—they always do; and 
the money I paid her will keep her for a 
week, until she gets another place. 
Somehow or other, inefficient as they 
may be, those creatures invariably man- 
age to get another place. It is we, the 
poor mistresses, whose homes are dis- 
rupted by their quarrels and want of 
conscience, who are the real objects of 
pity in these days.”’ 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Ordway, who pos- 
sessed a somewhat vivid imagination, 
recurred oftener than once that day to 
the image stamped upon her mind of 
the girl, scarcely more than a child, 
who had been obliged to flee out of a 
comfortable home into the stony wel- 
come of the streets. At the play that 
evening when a great actress was win- 
ning tears for the mimic sorrows of the 
outcast she represented, Mrs. Ordway 
forgot the stage and the splendid pose 
of the despairing Magdalen who held it, 
to think again of that lithe, wavering 
form in the drab jacket and cheap straw 
hat, with the bundle wrapped in news- 
paper beneath her arm. 

Early next day, still under the spur 
of this reminiscence, Mrs. Ordway 
drove to the intelligence office whence 
the girl had come to her, and interro- 
gated the woman in charge concerning 
Ann Woods. 

‘*Ann Woods? I am sorry she left 
you, m’m. No, she has not come in 
here.to ask about another place yet; 
but I suppose she’ll be along ina day 
or two. I can’t say I knew the girl 
myseif, m’m; but I knewof her. Her 
father and mother both died last year, 
and she’s only begun to live out. A 
pretty girl—too pretty not to be in a 
good home, Mrs. Ordway; and a nice, 
pleasant manner, so far as I can see. 
Don’t know how she came to act so 
queer in your house. Never heard any 
such complaint of her before; but I 
suppose some of the other help went 
against her grain, and she got kind o’ 
nervous. They will sometimes, and 
then they’re ashamed of it; and no 
doubt that’s Ann’s trouble. She’s 
proud, and she wouldn't want to think 
a complaint had been made against her 
here, I told your butler that when 
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you sent him yesterday after a woman 
in Ann's place. If you don’t like the 
new person I sent, Mrs. Ordway, there’s 
another, a Swedish girl, I think will give 
you satisfaction.” 

‘‘Don’t speak of another change,’’ 
said Mrs. Ordway, laughing, as she 
went out and threw herself, relieved, 
into her carriage. 

Of course it was as Mrs. Climer said. 
Ann, nervous and_ hysterical, had 
escaped from notice temporarily. But 
in New York, for a good worker and 
nice-looking girl, was there anything 
easier than to get a place at excellent 
wages, where her employers would be 
only too solicitous to make her satisfied 
to stay? Lastly, Mrs. Ordway asked 
herself, dismissing Ann Woods for 
good and all from her overcrowded sym- 
pathies, had she ever interested herself 
thoroughly in the affairs of one of her 
household servants when real gratitude, 
or even appreciation, had been her re- 
ward? She was glad, in this case, to 
be spared the usual result! 


EF. 


Months passed on, and still Mrs. Ord- 
way pursued her work for her fellow- 
beings with the capacity and cool zest 
that often made her twice as useful in 
an emergency as a more emotional and 
softer-hearted woman would be in her 
place. Delighting in the acts of direc- 
tion and control after her inborn ina- 
lienable nature, she knew not fatigue 
nor tarried by the way when there was 
a scheme to be carried out in the face 
of difficulty. Naturally, she was the 
pearl without price of all boards and 
committees fortunate enough to secure 
her, and the amount of solid accom- 
plishment laid up to her credit in a 
given space of time was known only to 
Providence and Miss Clinch. But in 
the middle of this ‘admirable career— 
early in the autumn following the inci- 
dent just narrated—poignant grief laid 
hold of Mrs. Ordway’s happy, prosper- 
ous life, and, like an ax at the roots of 
a healthy forest tree, brought her 
crashing to the earth. Her daughter, 
a young girl just entering lovely wom- 
anhood, died, after a brief illness of 
diphtheria; and thenceforward there was 
no more heard of her for many a day in 
the world of gay society—of her, a 
woman who had been so long one of its 
most active members. And as it is not 
intended that we may come out of great 
sorrow quite the same as when we 
passed into it, Mrs. Ordway brought 
back with her to the consideration of 
everyday affairs a softer side toward 
the personality of the suffering, a great- 
er interest in individual cases, for which 
she was now not only ready but eager 
to let slip into somebody’s else hands 
the maneuvering of undertakings for 
relief of wrongdoing and poverty in the 
mass. Her great energy of character 
took her again, erelong, into several of 
the more needy of her old charities, 
but it was not as a director that she 
appeared. Inher deep mourning robes, 
with her pale, unsmiling face, she 
would pass from hospital ward to slum 
visits, and spent hours upon missions 
in the heart of such distressful regions 
of the great city as rent her heart with 
self-reproach that she had known them 
only by hearsay until then. 

One day the matron of a small down- 
town hospital Mrs. Ordway was in the 
habit of visiting—because she had 
found there a field for her labors unin- 
vaded by those who had been her asso- 
ciates before—greeted her, upon arri- 
val, with an excited face. 

‘‘We have an_ interesting case 
brought in this morning, madam,’ the 
woman said; ‘‘avery young girl. They 
sent for our ambulance to fetch her 


from the lodging house, where she was 
found lying unconscious upon her bed. 
The doctors have been working at her 
for hours with a new respirator, and 
they're beginning at last to have hope 
they may bring her to. As I’m pretty 
busy just now in the baby ward, I 
thought maybe you mightn’t mind be- 
ing by this poor creature and saying a 
kind word to her when she can under- 
stand it.’’ 

‘*No, certainly not,’’ answered Mrs. 
Ordway, preparing to hasten to the spot 


indicated. ‘‘ What was the cause ?”’ 
‘‘Opium, they say; suicide, most 
likely,’’ replied the matron, who had 


no time to spend in multiplying words. 

Stretched on the narrow cot where 
they had put her, still surrounded by 
the doctors, the patient lay stark and 
rigid awaiting the full return of the 
trembling vital spark. 

‘¢She’ll do now, by George!” ex. 
claimed the chief surgeon to his assist- 
ants, who drew back on either side of the 
bed. ‘‘Ah, Mrs. Ordway; glad to see 
you, madam. If you'd like to help, 
here’s your chance, for our nurses are 
hard runthis morning. Keep sponging 
her face and let her inhale this liquid 
now andthen. There’s a fellow wait- 
ing for us in the men’s ward, but one 
of us will be back here presently to 
make sure. It would bea good thing 
for you to try to catch anything she 
may say to throw light upon her 
story.” 

‘‘Where did you get her?’’ 

‘«Called by the police toa so-called 
lodging house, with a woman in charge 
whose only concern was lest this girl 
should die on her hands. Woman 
said the girl had hired a furnished 
room there some weeks back, and was 
out of money. Had pawned all her 
clothes but the dress she has on, and 
was found this morning insensible on 
herbed. Our people had hardly got 
the patient out of the house to put her 
in the ambulance when the hag slam- 
med the door after them and locked it. 
’Tisn't often you see one of the class 
she represents as good-looking and re- 
fined as this poor thing. There, mad- 
am, for the present, I'll leave my pa- 
tient in your care.” 

Lying still and white, her hair drop- 
ping in loose rings over the pillow, her 
dark lashes sweeping a round, yqung 
cheek, the soft modeling of childhood 
still lingering around her mouth, the 
sufferer suggested to Mrs. Ordway 
something, she knew not what, that 
laid hold upon the watcher’s memory 
with a sudden, unyielding grip. 

Where under Heaven could she have 
before encountered this poor sinner, 
whom it would have been almost more 
merciful to let lie in the gulf of ever- 
lasting sleep ? 

Little by little she retraced her recol- 
lections of the preceding year; then 
suspicion was aroused, then came swift 
certainty. 

Sick at heart, she recognized her dis- 
charged servant, Ann Woods. With 
horrible precision of detail she recalled 
the manner of the girl’s exit from her 
house—her own bored indifference 
about it; the pitiful swaying of the un- 
certain figure on the curbstone in the 
rain; her disappearance, alone, into the 
maze of the great city. And oh, what 
a black abyss it was that lay between 
the safe shelter of Mrs. Ordway’s luxu- 
rious home and the haunt in which Ann 
had sought her death! 

In ministrations to the now fully 
aroused patient the nurse tried to forget 
the stab of these poignant thoughts. 
Erelong she had the satisfaction of see- 
ing a more human look come into the 
distraught eyes, an expression of release 
from pain around the lips, 
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“You feel better now, I’m sure?”’ 
asked the lady, softly. 

‘‘Oh yes, m’m; it’s like Heaven to 
what it was. God bless you for taking 
pity on me! It’s the first I’ve had in 
many a day.” 

‘‘It is the doctors to whom you owe 
your life. Iam only the nurse, and I 
want you to rest now, and try to get 
better, and not let anything trouble 
you. Whatever you have suffered, it’s 
over now. We will take care of you 
after this.”’ 

‘Oh, the sweet words!” cried the 


girl, wildly. ‘‘ And I that thought I 
was goin’ to wake up in— Lady, is it 
me you are crying for? Don’t cry; I’m 


not worth it. I’m no better than the 
dirt in the streets, and sure that’s the 
way the old woman’s been treating me 
since I hadn’t the money to give her.” 

There was a brief silence. The lis- 
tener could not have answered. The 
speaker waited to regain her strength. 

‘And me just eighteen to-morrow, 
lady. But I wasn’t always 
bad. Itain’t much more than a year 
since I was bad. Lucky my father and 
mother died before it. If they’d have 
lived they'd have saved me, maybe. 
Once, not so long ago, I had the 
thought in my mind togo to the lady I 
was livin’ out to service with and tell 
her about my trouble.. But she was a 
great lady, one of the big highflyers, an’ 
I was only one of her under-servants 
she'd hardly look at. Maybe, if I'd ha’ 
told her then ’’— 

‘Good God!’ came in a moan from 
Ann Wood’s nurse. The patient, un- 
heeding it, continued to doze and ram- 
ble. When the doctor returned he 
found Mrs. Ordway looking so pale and 
faint that he insisted upon her leaving 
the ward at once. 

‘«The police have informed us,’’ he 
said, accompanying her to the door, 
‘‘that the girl was called Nan Woods. 
What her real name is of course no one 
can say. Before her attempt to com- 
mit suicide to-day, she was reduced al- 
most to starvation, andI have nodoubt 
was cruelly treated by the woman with 
whom we found her. As I told you, 
her clothing consists of the single dress 
she has on now, and perhaps you would 
like to send her something in that line. 
For the present she is doing fairly well, 
but there is great weakness to over- 
come.”’ 

‘‘] shall come back this afternoon 
with clothes for her,” said Mrs. Ordway, 
in a voice she hardly recognized as her 
own. ‘‘In the meantime, 
money. 


here is 
Let her want for nothing I 
can supply.” 

‘‘Certainly, certainly,’’ replied the 
doctor, helping his visitor into her car- 
riage, in waiting in the narrow, grimy 
street. ‘‘ But, if you will let me sug- 
gest, madam, you take these things too 
hard. When you have our experience 
now— Good morning, Mrs. Ordway.’”’ 

As the carriage drove away its soli- 
tary occupant burst into a passion of 
long-repressed weeping. All that she 
had done in public in the way of con- 
scientious endeavor during her lifetime 
seemed as nothing beside this one thing 
left undone in the very sanctuary of her 
home. Witha thrill of fear she won- 
dered whether what had so recently and 
distressingly come as a visitation to her- 
self had not been punishment meted out 
to her. 

Later in the same day, her spirits re- 
newed by a faint hope of reparation 
through plans she had already evolved 
for Ann’s future welfare, Mrs. Ordway 
returned to the hospital. Reaching the 


woman’s ward, she saw that a screen 
had been drawn around Ann’s bed, and 
with trembling limbs stood for a mo- 
At this moment 


ment outside of it, 
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the matron, with a grave face, came 
from behind the screen. 

“Oh, Mrs. Ordway,” she said, ‘‘I 
might have known you'd be back. You 
never forget us when we need you. But 
it’s allover with Ann Woods. She died 
just now. And I really don’t know as 
I could wish the poor thing to live, 
after what she’s been telling me.” 


New York Cry. 


Thomas Keep of Battersea. 
AN INCIDENT OF BALAKLAVA. 


BY PRES J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 


Tuomas Keep of Battersea, 
The third battalion of grenadiers, 
Was only a boy—but, look at me! 
He carried himself beyond his years; 
Where others paled he had no fears. 


Decked in his gay, red uniform, 
He blew his bugle with a ringing note; 
Nor ever blinked at the battle-storm, 
Nor had a rising in his throat— 
This boy of ten, in his gay, red coat. 


At Balaklava a hundred guns 
With shot and shell rained out of the 
sky; 
The air was full of the bursting suns, 
As when in heaven mad meteors fly; 
But Thomas Keep never winked an 


eye. 


A little lad of scarcely ten— 
You'll not believe it, tho I tell— 

Was just as coolas the bearded men. 
The deed he did ’mid shot and shell, 
The armies saw it, and marked it well. 


English, French and Russians there, 
A groaning mass of dying and dead: 
While some were cursing, and some in 
prayer, 
This hero-boy still kept his head, 
Nor paled his cheeks, as I have said. 


He carried himself like a bearded man, 
He kindled a fire and made them tea; 

He filled each cup, he filled each can, 
And bore it round right manfully— 
This Thomas Keep of Battersea. 


This Thomas Keep of Battersea, 
The colonel wrote in full his name, 
Dispatched it home for the Queen to see, 
And told the world—his_ well-earned 
fame; 
And thus to me the story came. 


To Battersea, across the foam, 
This blue-eyed boy of only ten, 
He lived to wear a medal home, 
And kiss his mother’s lips again— 
This boy that 
men. 


ranked with bearded 


Howarp University, Wasu., D. C. 


Bartimeus Crowe. 
BY RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON, 


THE father, who had made but a 
slender living at several things, moved 
with his family into our village with 
hope of doing better by keeping the 
tavern that for several had 
been bidding for a tenant. Among the 
children was one who, on account of 
the blindness that came with his birth, 
they had named Bartimeus. 


months 


He was 
then about sixteen, well grown. With 
several sisters younger than himself he 
attended the school. Altho his under- 
standing was hardly on a level with the 
common, his aptness in recalling words 
spoken in his hearing was notable. We 
all have remarked that one among the 
innumerable items in the mercifulness 
of the great Creator, through whose 
provision losses in one or more of fac- 
ulties in the being of his creatures are 
compensated by proportional sensitive- 
ness and activity in the others. 
Studies requiring exercise of 


In 
verbal 
memory mainly—as spelling, geography 
and the like—he stood habitually at the 
head of his classes. His sister Caro- 
line, second to the one next younger 


than himself, used to rehearse once at 
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night the lessons for the next forenoon; 
and she or a particular friend did, at 
playtime, like service for those in the 
afternoon. 

He was naturally very affectionate, 
especially so toward a few, whom, rath- 
er capriciously, it seemed to me, he 
elected to love best. One of those was 
myself, who was about four or five 
years younger. I remember that I was 
sometimes embarrassed by a_ pro- 
nounced partiality which I could not 
feel that I deserved; yet it prompted 
my bestowal of such help as was possi- 
ble. In time I became about the only 
one who took Caroline’s place in the 
conning of his afternoon tasks. 

Unfortunately—a thing I have not 
often observed among the _ blind—he 
was possessed of ah ardent temper, that 
was capable of sudden excitement into 
heat, fiery and exasperate, even venge- 
ful. You could tell that from his glassy, 
ever-moving white eyes, and the crimson 
flush overspreading his face on occa- 
sions of even slight embarrassment. If 
he tripped only a little in his responses 
in class, or a boy or a girl spoke words 
in his hearing suspected to reflect upon 
him, his frame trembled with emotion, 
and sometimes tears were on his cheeks. 
He deeply regretted this added infirm- 
ity, and strove, if he could not subdue, 
at least to conceal its manifestations. 
Altho I never knew him to complain of 
his blindness, yet it was apparent that 
he longed for more extended compan- 
ionship; and it was touching, when the 
other boys were engaged in eager, noisy 
play, to note the sad smiles with which, 
while standing or sitting apart, he lis- 
tened in silence to the gleeful shoutings 
with what amount of participation was 
possible to his condition. 

The girls in the school were always 
considerate in demeanor when they 
came in communion with him.  Ex- 
cepting Caroline, this was as seldom as 
he could render it; for I believe he felt 
instinctively the prudence of avoiding 
a society ot the full enjoyment of which 
he had been created incompetent to 
partake. 

The boys, 
thoughtful 
all except one. 
what above fourteen years, 
boarder, being of a well-to-do respecta- 
ble amily in one of the lower counties. 
Not bad—that is, not very bad—yet he 
had a proneness for such ,things as 


were forbidden, with corresponding 
aversion for those enjoined. Rather 
bright in understanding, he could have 
done well in studies but for the pleas- 
ure there was in avoiding compulsory 
tasks. In school, whenever it was 
safe, sometimes when not, he giggled 
at things for the fun there was, in 
which he would have felt contempt if 
occurring outside. More than any 
other boy I ever knew he took pleasure 
in teasing, and its arts he had learned 
to perfection. Habitually at or near 
the foot in his classes, he shuffled out 
of the ignominy by making others note 
the painful disappointment in those 
above him who strove in vain for yet 
higher places. He made many a boy 
wince, and occasionally a girl blush 
even to tears, by his ludicrous rehearsal 
of their mistakes and consequent con- 
fusion. In spite of all, he was gener- 
ally liked, as he had an excellent humor 
and a raciness of talk interesting, often 
very attractive. 

Toward this boy Bartimeus had a feel- 
ing that seemed to be mainly, if not 
only, dread. Tom's frequent railleries 
at the other scholars, female as well as 
male, and his unsparing ridicule of their 
mistakes, pained him so that as much 
as possible he kept himself away from 
his society. Tom was one of the first 
to notice this, and it was not so much 
from resentment as an insatiate prone- 
ness for teasing that he determined to 
incite further instead of conciliating. 
It was an ualucky resolve, and was ex- 
ecuted in a way particularly exasperat- 


ing. 


also, were reasonably 
when in _ his presence— 
Thomas Dilly, some- 
was a 





The voice of Bartimeus had a sort of 
whine that in him was only pathetic, 
but adopted by another very ludicrous. 
Many a time Tom had excited laughter 
among the less thoughtful by pretend- 
ing unconscious imitation; but he had 
never done so in the presence of Bar- 
timeus. Thereafter he did it more fre- 
quently, occasionally even in class, to a 
degree, however, that avoided the mas- 
ter’s suspicion, but was invariably de- 
tected by the person for whom it was 
meant, who, as if to keep down some 
of the pain and resentment, without 
mention of the reason, avoided Tom 
more and more. 

One day at recess, while I was reading 
the lesson to him, Tom, who was pass 
ing by, whined with the tone of Bar- 
timeus in spelling the word I had just 
called. Instant with the sound Barti- 
meus sprang forward, and, seizing the 
offender by the coat collar, dealt with 
his whole strength a dozen or more 
blows upon his face. Much alarmed, I 
called loudly to some large boys who 
were in another part of the playground. 
Before they could reach the scene Bar- 
timeus seized Tom by the throat and 
dragged him to hisknees. Seeing that 
the latter must soon be throttled unto 
death, I placed my hand upon the fren- 
zied boy’s shoulder and cried: 

‘« Bartimeus, do you want to 47//Tom 
Dilly? You will do it if you don’t 
stop.” 

At the sound of my voice his fingers 
instantly relaxed their hold. The rec- 
ollection of that face as he turned to me 
has often brought to my mind medita- 
tion upon the awfulness and terrible- 
ness of the wrath of the innocent and 
the weak. It passed quickly as it came. 
Leaning his head upon my shoulder, 
he cried: 

‘Philemon, is it you? Oh, Phile- 
mon! Philemon! it was more than I 
could bear; but I ought to— I was 
wrong, wrong! Oh, I wish I was 
dead!’’ 

As for Tom, he had to lie in bed for 
days and days, and even be tended by 
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the doctor. His mother was sent for: 
and as soon as he was able to travel 
she took him home, and that was the 
last our school had of Tom Dilly. He 
left humblest apologies for Bartimeus, 
who wept when they were brought to 
him. It seemed a mercy when, a year 
or two afterward, the poor boy, too 
sensitive to the discordant things .in 
this lower life, was relieved by death, 
for whose coming he was prepared and 
thankful. 


Ba.timorge, Mp, 


Learn by Heart. 


[For the remainder of the year we shall publish 
weekly in this department a short selected poem to 
be learned by heart. These selections will all be 
well worth the learning. At the end of the year we 
shall ask from subscribers the names of those who 
can repeat all the poems then published, that we 
may give them credit by printing the list. ] 


DAYBREAK. 


A WIND came up out of the sea, 
And said, ‘‘O mists, make room for me!”’ 


It hailed the ships, and cried: ‘ Sail on, 
Ye mariners; the night is gone!” 


And hurried landward, far away, 
Crying, ‘‘ Awake! it is the day!” 
It said untothe forest, ‘‘Shout! 

Hang all your leafy banners out 


It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing, 
And said, ‘‘ O, bird, awake and sing!” 


And o’er the farms, ‘‘ O chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow; the day is near!" 


It whispered to the fields of corn, 
‘* Bow down and hail the coming morn!”’ 


It shouted through the belfry tower, 
‘* Awake, O bell; proclaim the hour!"’ 


It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 

And said, ‘‘ Not yet! in quiet lie.” 

—HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 
1807-1882. 
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fact that the 


Royal Bak- 
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each spoonful the 
same as every other. 
It makes every cake 
or batch of biscuits 
uniformly — light, 
sweet and whole- 
some. This impor- 


tant quality results 


trom a scientific com- 


bination of the most 


highly refined ingredients, 
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er powder pos- 
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the hands of the grocers. 
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Pebbles. 


‘*No, Maude, dear; kites are not 
always made of fly paper.’’—Philadelphia 
Record. 


....‘‘ Isn't that soldier a perfect love!” 
cried ’Arriet. ‘‘No,’ said ’Arry. ‘‘’E’s 
a dear—a grenadier.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


..An exchange suggests that when 
the flying machine is perfected we shall 
all be able to visit our castles in the air. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


...Inquiring Passenger: ‘‘ Sir, could 
you tell me if this is the express train ?”’ 
Pat: ‘‘ Yis, sor, it must be. Sure Oi hov 
me trunk on it.” —/udge. 


...‘‘ Tommy, who was Joan of Arc ?”’ 
asked the teacher. ‘‘ Noah’s wife,” said 
Tommy, who is considered great at guess- 
ing.—Philadelphia American, 


.‘‘Did you getanice change and 
rest at the resort, Bulkley ?”’ ‘‘No; my 
daughter got most of my change, and my 
wife got the rest.”"—Detroit Free Press. 


.. She: ‘‘ There’s a difference between 
humor and nonsense, then?’ He: ‘‘A 
large difference. Humor is the joke you 
make yourself; nonsense, that the other 
fellow makes.’’—Cleveland Leader. 


... Teacher: ‘‘By ‘transparent’ we 
mean something through which we can 
see. Who can give an illustration of a 
transparent object?’ Pupil: ‘“‘A lad- 
der.”"—Fliegende Blaetter. 


.. Mother (angrily): ‘‘ Joe Jefferson, 
how many times muss I call yo’ befo I can 
make yo’ hear?’ Joe Jeff.: ‘‘Dunno; 
you stan thah an’ holler, an’ I'll sit here 
an’ count.”,—New York Truth. 

....A Presidential Prophecy.— 

I never made no wagers yet, 

But in this fight the winner will, 

I’m ready any time ter bet, 

Be intimately known ez “ Bill.”’ 
— Washington Star. 


. The Teacher: ‘‘ Now, an altruist is 
one who is willing to subjugate his own 
interest to the interest of his fellow-man. 
Does any little boy here understand what 
an altruist is?’’ Zhe Kid: ‘‘Yes’m. A 
altruist is a feller that makes a sacrifice 
hit.’ —Jndianapolis Journal. 


..First Relic Fiend: ‘‘ Hey, there! 
What are you going to do with that sap- 
ling ?”’ Second Relic Fiend; ‘‘ Hush! Don’t 
let anybody else get on to this. A man 
who delivered a load of coal at McKin- 
ley’s house last winter tied his horse to 
this tree.””"—Cleveland Leader. 


.‘‘This here piece in the paper 
makes use o’ the word ‘ superfluity’ sev- 
eral times,’’ remarked the man who was 
sitting on the empty soap box. ‘‘ Now 
what do ye take superfluity to be?” ‘‘I 
dunno’s I kin exackly tell it,’’ answered 
the man with twine suspenders; ‘‘but I 
sense it all right enough.” ‘‘ Kin ye il- 
lustrate it?’ ‘‘’M, yes; I reckon I kin. 
Superfluity is a good deal the same thing 
ez a feller’s wearin’ a necktie when he’s 
got a full beard.’’— Washington Star. 


..No Race.— 
If Tam o’ Shanter’d had a wheel 
The witches might hae sought him 
Fra bosky glen to rinnin’ burn 
But ne’er, ne’er caught him. 


But I—by far a soberer man— 
While speedin’ down the highway, 

Took fright at a wee canny thing 
Wha whirled fra oot the byway. 


Fu’ plain she bore th’ witches’ sign, 
Cleft chin a-set wi’ laughter; 

An’ Tam’s ain bonnet on her head 
Made my puir brain th’ dafter. 


Sae fast she sped alang th’ way 

I felt that she was winnin’. 
“I’m caught!” I cried; but on she went, 
An’ would na stop her rinnin’. 


‘*T yield the race!’’ I cried; but she 
Looked round fra o’er her plaidie 
Wi’ blue eyes wide, an’ coolly said: 
‘‘Wha’s racin’ wi’ you, laddie ?”’ 
—Chicago Journal. 





1t1-Tempered Babies 
are not desirable in any home. Insufficient nour- 
ishment produces ill temper. Guard against fret- 
ful children by feeding nutritious and digestible 
food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 





Milk is the most successful of all infant foods. 
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Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute puzzles to this department. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles re- 
ceived during September the following 
fine prizes are offered: 

First Prize.—‘‘ English Cathedrals,” 
by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, with 
154 illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 

SECOND PrIzE.—‘‘ Autobiography of 
Joseph Jefferson.” 

THIRD PRIZE.—One year’s subscription 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 

FourTH PrizE.—‘‘ Poems Here at 
Home,’’ by James Whitcomb Riley, illus- 
trated by E. W. Kemble. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PuzzLes, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 
PRIZE PUZZLE. 
77 6S OD ke 7 
a Siig 
1778 1% 90 23 316 
Io 6 13 § 22 20 

Reading Across’ 1, The desire for drink; 
2, demands as due; 3, to stay; 4, to lay 
hold of. 


When these four words have been , 


rightly guessed, the letters represented 
by the numbers from I to 22 will spell the 
title of a book; and a copy of the book 
will be mailed to the one whosends in the 
best set of answers to this week’s puz- 
zles. 


NoveEL ACROSTIC. 


ke F & x * 


. . . . . * 


Reading Across: 1, A richly ornamented, 


belt worn pendant from one shoulder 
across the breast, and under the opposite 
arm; 2, a species of lynx; 3, a short 
sword or dagger, worn in the fifteenth 
century; 4, a chief officer; 5, the heading 
of achapter; 6, an apolog; 7, to impose 
upon. 

The letters represented by stars name 
any tower or fortification. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
* ¥ 8 * * 


1 a baie 
2* * * g * * * 16 
3 * * *€ yo * * * 7 
4 * * * yr * * * 378 
5 * * * 172 * * * 49 
6. FF Wy ee gp 
7 * *& 14 * © © «os 


From 1 to 8, an instrument for bor- 
ing;.2 to 9, a rope with a noose, used for 
catching cattle; 3 to 10, a collection of 
maps; 4to II, a course; 5 to 12, pulver- 
ized sugar candy; 6 to 13, to throw out; 
7 to 14, Spanish bayonet; 8 to 15, rhu- 
barb; 9 to 16, expenditure; 10 to 17,a 
group of islands in the Pacific Ocean; 


Nothing 








so Clean, 
so Durable, 
so Economical, 
so — G. 
BIAS 
oy VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS, 





You have to p3y the same price fer tho 
“just as good.” Why not insist cn 
having what you want—S. H. & M. 


If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 
San ples oo ima - 

Dressmaking Made Easy,” anew age 
book by Mise Emma Me Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 

S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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II to 18, a town in Egypt; 12 to 19, amu- 
sical term signifying that all the singers 
or players are to perform together; 13 


t 
to 20,a distinguished feature; 14 to 21, ‘ i i Ss 


brisk. Last and always advertised as a true blood purifier; the 
most wonderful cures on record are made, and the 
From 1 to 7, from 8 to 14, and from 15 | 8reatest sales won by 


to 21 each name a famous stone. be . 5 


JAMES J. 
Sarsaparilla 


The best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 


ee ’ ; are the only pills to take with 
II. My 1, 2, 3, 4 was of biblical fame; Hood’s Pills seine only pills: to take with 
My 4, 3.2, 1 is the fashion’s French family cathartic. Easy to take, easy to operate. 25c. 


name. 


REVERSALS. 


I. My I, 2,3,4,5 was a model of a friend; 
My 5, 4,3, 2, I seems to wander with- 
out end. 





Cameras and Cash 


We've got the Cameras and 
want the cash. Photo supplies 


of all sorts and of all makers 


Complete Photographic Library (56 instruc- 
tion books covering the entire field of pone: 
raphy.) New Store—convenient. :: :: 


h d 
Prices ii: cis" Prizes 
The Scovill & Adams Co., of New York 
Nos. 60 and 62 East Ilth St. 


(Five doors from B’way) 


III. Myt, 2, 3, 4 is a heathen’s chief 
thought; 


By 4, 3, 2, 1a great battle was fought. 


1V. By 1, 2, 3, 4 we frequently go; 
My 4, 3, 2, 1 often says what’s not so. 
G. B. DyeEr. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 27. 


GEoGRAPHICAL Primat Acrostic.—‘t A Mountain 
Woman.” 1, Aberdeen; 2, Maryland; 3, Oporto; 4, 
Upsala; 5, Norway; 6, Trinidad; 7, Abyssinia; 8, 


3 ? Send 35 cents for a sample number of The 
Irkutsk; 9, Nassau; 10, Warsaw; 11, Ontario; r2, Photographic Times, containing about 100 
Marmora; 13, Athens; 14, Neckar. handsome photographie illustrations. 





AnaGrAM.—Claude Joseph Vernet. 
Ziczaz.—The Battle of Long Island. 1, terse; 2, 


Thoth; 3, clear; 4, barbs; 5, Syria; 6, Malta; 7, GROCERI ES. 


fatal; 8, eland; 9, ephod; ro, folio; 11, gifts; 12, | Are you going to stock your country or city home with 
sable; 13, Jumbo: 14, ranny; 15, sigma; 16, Circe; 17, groceries? If you are it will pay you tosend to us fora 


price list. Ourspecialties are our 41 Blend of Teas 
sapid; 18, cleon; 19, Black; 20, prink; 21, emend. and 43 Biend of Coffee. We deliver all orders in 
Cuse. From to 2, deceive; 1 to 3, dragons; 2 to 


this and adjacent cities free. Freight prepaid by rafl- 
road and steamer to all points within 100 hundred miles 
4, elector; 3 to 4, sleeper; 5 to 6, graminar; 5 to 7, j P pi bn Orders by mail receive prompt and care 
. . ul attention. 
greater; 6 to 8, reapply; 7 to 8, reality; 1 to 5, dog; 


We 2 ‘ CALLANAN & KEMP, 
2 to 6, ear; 4 to 8, ray; 3 to 7, sir. 41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 


The Cychst’s Necessity. 


PONDS 


USED INTERNALLY AND EXTERNALLY. 


EXTRACT 


USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT FOR P|LES. 











WILL CURE CUTS, BURNS, 
BRUISES, WOUNDS, SPRAINS, 
SUNBURN, CHAFINGS, IN- 
SECT BITES, ALL PAIN, 
AND INFLAMMATIONS. 





GENUINE IN OUR 
BOTTLES ONLY, BUFF 
WRAPPERS, SEE OUR 
NAME, POND'S EXTRACT 
CO., NEW YORK, 

76 FirtH AVENUE, 





Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts. 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


BRIGHT’S—GOUT. 
G. HALSTEAD BOYLAND, A.M., M.D., of the Faculty of Paris and University of Leipsic: ‘In Bright's Dis- 
ease of the Kidneys, acute or chronic 


is, in my experience, with- 
out a rival. The best results FFALO L which I have witnessed 
from any remedy in Gouty and Rheumatic Affections have been from this Water.” 


Sold by Druggists. Pamphlets free. Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


Earn a Bicycle 


We want to introduce our TEAS, SPICES and BAKING 
WDER. Youcan help us as did the young lady in the 
picture. 










Just go among your friends and sell a mixed order amounting in 
total to 180 Ibs. for a Ladies’ High-Grade Bicycle; or sell 75 Ibs. fora 
Boy’s Bicycle; 100 Ibs. for a Girl’s Bicycle; 200 Ibs. for a Gentlemen’s 
High-Grade Bicycle; 30 Ibs. for a Fairy Tricycle; 50 Ibs. for a Wal- 
tham Gold Watch and Chain or a Decorated Dinner Set; 25 Ibs. for 
a Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring. 

These articles are within the reach of Ladies and Gentlemen and bright Boys 


<~ andGirls. We pay the express cr freight if cash is sent with order. Write 
your full address on postal for catalogue, order sheet and particulars. 


W. G. BAKER. (Dept. A.l.),Springfield. Mass. 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Windsor Hotel, 


FIFTH AVENUE 
Forty-Sixth to Forty-Seventh 


| Paleand Thin ca: 


people get vigorous 
and increase in weight 
from 
Og 4 


A Perfect Food, 
Tonic and Restorative. 
It is a powder made from the most nour- 
ishing elements of meat, prepared for the 
nutriment and stimulus of weak systems. 


May be taken dry, or in milk, water, etc. 
At druggists, in 2-02.,%, % and 1 lb. tins. 


Streets, New York. 


AND LIBERAL 
AGEMENT. 

FREE COACH AND BAGGAGE TO 
AND FROM GRAND CENTRAL DE- 


UNDER NEW MAN- 


POT BY GIVING US NOTICE tose Cocos, ‘Somaténe Chocolate ‘ech containing 10, per 
. 7 cent. Somatose. Very convenient and palatable preparations. 


ARMY AND NAVY HEADQUARTERS. iy ee er mee de —y & Co., New York. agents 


Sor Farben, dr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 





Unsurpassed location. Perfect Appointments. 


2 4. oe. S44. of. 
jomemewonemememenene! 
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‘ The best grass fed cattle 
f _—s are raised expressly for 


 Liebig 
;COMPANY’S ; 
} Extract of Beef; 


f ~—_ and only the best parts of J 
r the beef are used. ; 








AMERICAN PLAN, $41.00 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 
EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.0 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 


Music During Dinner, The traveling public will find 
this a delightful, cool and homelike hotel. 


WARREN F. LELAND, Proprietor. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK. 
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Oppesite Grace Charch, 


The most centraily located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
‘ouble enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new NING 

OM. is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
cee in the country. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


THE GROSVENOR, 


Fifth Ave. and Tenth St., New York City. 


One of the most luxuriously furnished hotels in the 
country. Engagements may now made by the 
month, year or transiently. Restaurant open to the 
public. Write for illustrated booklet. 


ae M.J.SHEA._ | copy of the paper sent to a friend can 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE 
PROPRIETORS. 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 


who would like to have a specimen 


be accommodated by sending us, on a 


postal card, the name and address to 





which he would like the paper sent. 


“> 





O’NEILL’S,  } 


6th AVENUE, 2oth to 21st STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, 


Glassware, House Furnishings, Etc. 











The Most Popular Department Store in the United States. 


. BUYING BY MAIL . 


With ‘‘O’Neill’s,’”’ comes as near personal shopping as an infallible mail sys- 
temcan make it. We believe no store in the United States is so well equipped 
for prompt delivery by mail as this big establishment. Say what you want to 
our Mail Order Department and you have it by the speediest postal delivery in 
the World. A host of hints as to qualities and prices of all manner of personal 
and household needs is found in our 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


which we issue Semi-Annually, and mail free to any address outside of 
New York City. 
We are now booking names for the Fall and Winter Edition. Send for it. 


H. O’Neill & Co., a ossrs;., New York. 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


The Family Wash Blue ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


For Sale by Grecers. 
DS. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 24 St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Artistic Dressmaking and Mil- 
linery. 
I. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


THERE is a universal truth in the old 
tale of the mountebank who in time of 
prosperity pitied the tailor, but found 
their positions reversed when hard times 
came. People must always be fed, 
clothed, warmed and sheltered after their 
own fashion; these things are essential 
even in savage life. In proportion as 
mankind rises in the scale, coarse and ill- 
cooked viands cease to be acceptable; the 
tentmaker and the hutbuilder are sup- 
planted by carpenters and masons, and 
architects and artists come into existence; 
while the makers of waistcloths and 
aprons are superseded by tailorsand man- 
tuamakers. Now—so rapidly do things 
change!—the days of even these last are 
numbered; that is, mantuamakers of the 
old sorts. The love of beauty and fitness 
has at last extended, in some degree, 
even to wearing apparel. Mere fashion 
and expense are not artistic, and artistic 
our apparel makers and mongers must be- 
come if they would maintain their foot- 
ing in the world. 

Millinery and dressmaking of the or- 
dinary sort are already overdone call- 
ings. Those who aspire to make either 
name or fortune along these lines must 
become something more than mere mo- 
distes or contouriéres, the trimmers of bon- 
nets and hats, and the cutters and fitters 
of gowns, who but apply the fashion of 
the moment alike to all figures and to 
every shade of complexion. Such a per- 
son may continue to make her living; she 
will certainly do so if she possesses indus- 
try and a fair degree of skillin her handi- 
craft. But if she wishes todo more than 
this she must elevate her calling from a 
handicraft into an art; and to do this she 
must be trained ascarefully and specially 
as for any other branch of applied de- 
‘sign. An artistic tiring woman—let us 
revive the useful old word for conven- 
ience’ sake—cannot be made simply by 
mastering somebody’s ‘‘dress-cutting sys- 
tem,”’ and becoming an expert in neat 
fitting and finishing,even with the ad- 
dition of the careful study of the latest 
fashion plates. 

This truth has long been recognized by 
those who have done the most to im- 
prove the condition and prospects of 
self-supporting women. In such benefi- 
cent industrial schools as the Pratt In- 
stite, in Brooklyn, and the Drexel Insti- 
tute, in Philadelphia, this recognition 
has led to the establishment of classes 
for the instruction of those who wish to 
become something more than merely me- 
chanical seamstresses and bonnet build- 
ers. That the classes have yet proved 
as useful as it was hoped that they would 
do, is not to be expected. The struggle 
between true ideas of beauty and those 
imposed by fashion is yet too unequal. 
It is extremely difficult for the best pre- 
pared teacher to impress upon the mind 
of a pupil who hardly knows the differ- 
ence between purple and scarlet that 
there are certain shades which must not 
be laid side by side on the headdress if 
at the same time the pupil’s favorite 
fashion magazine assures her that such 
is this season’s mode; or to make her see 
that an ‘‘Empire waist’’ would prove 
less becoming to the stout and elderly 
figure of Queen Victoria than it would 
be to that of the latter’s slender and 
graceful granddaughter, if it should 
chance that the tyrant Fashion has de- 
creed that ‘‘Empire waists” shall be 
worn this season. 

Some fairly successful efforts have al- 
ready been made outside of the schools in 
the way of so educating the public taste 
that it shall no longer see beauty in the 
wasplike waists which tortured the last 
generation. The Jenness-Miller Com- 
pany has done something in this line; 
and the designer of the Delsarte corset— 
a comfortable thing, which permits one to 
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bend in any desired direction—deserves 
well of her sex. But these have been 
steps rather in the promotion of health 
thanof art. Inthe latter direction more 
has been done in Chicago than further 
east. A club of Chicago ladies, im- 
pressed by the educational possibilities 
offered by the Columbian Exhibition, 
caused to be made and shown some really 
artistic specimens of dress. They did 
not finda dressmaker ready totheir hand, 
but were obliged to select the most prom- 
ising person they could discover and 
teach her the new trade. The exhib- 
ited work, as carefully fitted as any 
could be, and far more graceful, attracted 
the attention of thousands, and undoubt- 
edly the influence of this little art center 
has been carried far and wide. 

As yet the persons whom these efforts 
were principally designed to benefit have 
not been the most prompt to take advan- 
tage of their opportunities. It has been 
impossible to get exact information on 
this point; but it seems to be true that 
those who have availed themselves of the 
dressmaking and millinery classes at the 
Pratt and Drexel Institutes, at least, are 
mainly not those who expect to make a 
business use of their acquirements, 
but are amateurs, young ladies 
who wish to know how to dress them- 
selves well and lessen their expenses by 
making their own gowns, hats and bon- 
nets. There may be many more, but I 
know of only one among such graduates 
who is making a business use of her 
training at the Pratt. She is doing ex- 
cellent work in a suburb of Greater New 


York. Her bonnets and hats are both 
becoming andcomfortable. They do not 
depend upon strings or hatpins for 


safety; but, the frames being fitted to the 
shape of the head which is to wear them, 
they cling to it naturally. They are 
noticeably ‘‘stylish,’’ yet they are as 
varied both in color and in form as are 
the faces they surmount. 

From both of the grand schools we 
have named have been graduated a num- 
ber of teachers of similar classes in other 
schools; but the number of professional 
tiring women turned out from these ad- 
mirable schools is, so far, proportionately 
small; a fact to be much regretted, but the 
reason is obvious. Noartcan be learned 
without devoting much time to it. Most 
women who wish to earn money by the 
needle are in present need; and even if 
they were not, many of them are not suf- 
ficiently advanced in ideas to appreciate 
the advantages of a two years’ course, 
which includes so much more than the 
things which they deem to be essential. 
They can learn somebody’s ‘‘ system”’ of 
cutting by measurement in five or six 
weeks for a comparatively small sum, 
and they can acquire the rest of their 
handicraft while working in an establish- 
ment where the hours are very long and 
the work confining, but where they can 
earn a moderate compensation mean- 
while. The rest they learn by practice— 
at the expense of their patrons. 

This is the old method; and some, hav- 
ing much natural aptitude, have, even in 
this crude way, become so skilled that 
they can command high prices for their 
work, whether by the piece or the day. 
Some of them have so prospered that 
they feel themselves entitled to prefix 
the French ‘‘Madame”’ to their unmis- 
takably Milesian names; not, probably, 
with a view to deceiving the public by so 
transparent a device, but in token of 
their enviable proficiency in making 
**stylish’’ and smoothly fitting gowns or 
‘‘dressy’’ bonnets. Some few of them 
really have a certain measure of artistic 
attainment as well as mechanical skill; 
but the prineipal element of their success 
is generally an exceptional degree of 
business ability. 


New York City. 





No better use of skim milk can be made 
than to feed it to poultry, either small 
orlarge. It should, however, be gen- 
erally fed in hot weather as curd, which 
enables it tobe eatenclean and without 
waste. A mixture of curd and wheat 
bran is excellent for hens when moulting: 
American Cultivator, 
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Market Notes on Fruit and Milk. 


BY WM. HOYT COLEMAN. 


Fruit Loss by Heat.—Chicago papers re- 
port losses of fruit in the city during the 
heated term of August at over $500,000. 
Carload after carload was disposed of at 
prices that would not cover cost of pack- 
ing and shipping—fruit that under ordi- 
nary conditions would have brought high 
prices. Peaches really worth 25 cents per 
small basket were a drug at 8 cents, and 
Michigan Bartletts usually selling for 
$3.50 to $4 per barrel would not bring $2. 
Throughout the five States supplying this 
market the fruit ripened unusually early 
and faster than growers could pick it. 
Reaching the dealers overripe, it could 
not be held or reshipped, and trade with 
neighboring towns was lost. Another 
outlet for fruit—canning and preserving 
—was closed by the heat. Housewives 
could not encounter the torrid tempera- 
tures of kitchens and cook-stoves. The 
first sale of Georgia peaches at auction 
took place July 22d—twocars with crates 
holding 6 boxes of about 6 pounds each. 
One carload went at prices ranging all 
the way from 15 cents to 60 cents a crate; 
the other, from 50 cents to $1.45. Cali- 
fornia shippers feel encouraged that 
their market is not yet lost, their fruit 
arriving in better order than Eastern 
fruit. 

When to Pick Apples.—In reply to the 
question whether late apples could not 
be picked two weeks earlier than the 
usual time to prevent loss by storm, etc., 
The Rural New Yorker prints replies 
from practical apple growers. Dr. T. H. 
Hoskins, of Vermont, says: 

‘“‘ Apples may be gathered and kept with- 
out withering at any time after the seeds 
are colored. Usually the fruit colors with 
the seeds, but sometimes not fully. Bar- 
rels of fruit should be headed or otherwise 
well-covered to prevent shrinkage, kept in 
cool places, and reassorted before sending 
to market.” 

T. S. Gold, of Connecticut: 

“Time of picking is governed by location 
and character of season. Last year we lost 
many apples, too green to pick, by severe 
winds in August and September. Ordina- 
rily winter apples in northern Connecticut 
are safe on the trees till mid-October, im- 
proving in size, colorand quality. Extreme 
drought this year is likely to cause apples 
to loosen and drop early.” 

J. S. Woodward, western New York: 

“Apples picked quite green will shrivel 
slightly and keep longer than if left to hang 
later on the tree, but will be injured in 
flavor. On the other hand, there is no gain 
in letting them hang after they are ripe. 
When the seeds are entirely black the 
apples should be picked and put ina cool, 
dry place. With summer and early fall 
apples it pays to go over the trees more 
than once, picking the larger, most mature 
fruit ; those less developed will then often 
double in size. The larger yield will pay 
for the extra labor, to say nothing of fruit 
saved from high winds.” 


Geo. T. Powell, eastern New York: 

“The right time to gather apples is when 
the stem of the fruit will part from the 
branch where it has grown without break- 
ing. If stems adhere and break the fruit 
will not be good, wilting if picked, because 
not sufficiently matured. The best keeping 
quality is obtained by picking apples as 
early as possible. The fruit flavor is ob- 
tained by allowing them to reach the fullest 
maturity onthe tree. In packing, put in 
tight boxes or barrels, without ventilation; 
entire exclusion of air will give smallest 
percentage of loss from decay.”’ 

Marketing Apples.—Mr. John Craig, 
Horticulturist of the Central Experimen- 
tal Farm, Ottawa, gives the following 
hints: A prime requisite is that the top 
layer of fruit shall exactly represent the 
quality of the entire package—basket, 
box or. barrel. Honest packing, with 
packer’s hand and name, and name of 
variety, will soon gain high reputation 
for the grower. Soft and early apples 
should be put up in small packages—ten 
and twenty pound boxes, as well as 
bushelbaskets. In packing, three grades 
should be made. The first—sound, well- 
colored apples, without blemish, and of 
uniform good size; second grade—sound 
specimens, smaller, less handsomely col- 
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ored, or with slight blemishes; third 
grade—small, wormy, spotted or ill- 
formed specimens. This work can best 
be done in the packing house on sorting 
tables covered with carpet or matting. 
The first and second grades are put in 
baskets by hand, the remainder swept 
into a receptacle at end of table. In 
packing a barrel the end to be opened is 
placed downward and lined with paper. 
On this a layer of apples is placed, stems 
down. This is called ‘‘ facing”’ the bar- 
rel; and if another layer is ranged over 
this, so much the better. The barrel is 
then filled by gently emptying into it the 
baskets from the grading table. While 
doing so cautiously shake the barrel once 
or twice. The last layer should come 
slightly above the heading groove, so 
that when pressed down every apple is 
held firmly in place without being 
crushed. A move has been made to use 
a smaller package for winter apples—a 
box holding one bushel, made of light, 
strong wood. These are more easily 
handled, take up less room, and can be 
closed without bruising the fruit. The 
grower’s name, grade, etc, can be neatly 
printed on one end. There seems to be 
some objection, however, among English 
commission houses to making any change 
in present methods, but Mr. Craig thinks 
there is a future for this kind of pack- 
age. 

A Cold-Storage House.—The term is fa- 
miliar to readers; but those who do not 
understand cold-storage methods, as ap- 
plied to fruits, meats, etc., may be inter- 
ested in the account of one just fitted up 
in Oswego, N. Y., as described in the 
Times of that city. There are nine stor- 
age rooms, five of them 80 by 20 feet 
and 10 feet high, four 35 by 10 and 9 
feet high, all on solid foundations and fin- 
ished in spruce. Floors and ceilings are 
nineteen inches thick, soconstructed as to 
be perfectly air-tight; cubic capacity is 80,- 
ooo feet, holding 10,000 barrels or 30,000 
bushels of apples or pears. Engine-room 
and boiler are inthe rear. The engine 
is a 65-horse-power Corliss. Inthe en- 
gine-room is an iron tank holding 500 
barrels of water and 80 barrels of salt. 
In the tank are coils of iron pipe, into 
which enters liquid ammonia from a cyl- 
inder holding 240 pounds. The gas from 
this ammonia is forced into a compressor 
and then into condensing pipes on the top 
of the building. Ovor these pipes a stream 
of water is_constantly flowing, which ab- 
sorbs the heat, and the gas is again 
forced back into the brine tank and the 
process repeated. The cooling rooms 
are supplied with pipes into which the 
brine from the tank passes, and these are 
covered with frost. The temperature 
can be perfectly regulated from 30 de- 
grees or 40 degrees above zeroto 20 de- 
grees below. The cost, aside from build- 
ing, was $15,000. All kinds of fruit, eggs, 
butter, etc., will be received on storage; 
and as Oswego is the center of a fine 


farming and fruit-growing country, a 
market will be made for surplus perish- 
able supplies. 

Danish Milk Rules.—The Copenhagen 
Milk Company, which supplies milk to 
that city, buys only from farmers who 
comply with the following rules: 1. The 
feed must not affect the taste or character 
of the milk injuriously. 2. In summer 
the cows must not be fed in the barn 
under any conditions. 3. Cows must be 
clipped on the udder, tail and hind quar- 
ters in the fall, before being put in the 
barn. 4. Observe utmost cleanliness in 
milking; strain through metal strainer 
covered with clean woolen cloth. 4. At 
least 30 pounds of ice for every 100 
pounds of milk produced on the farm 
must be at the disposal of the dairy. 6. 
Milk must be cooled as soon as drawn 
from the cow. 7. The company’s veteri- 
narians must be allowed to examine the 
cows whenever thought best, and direc- 
tions given by them must be carried out. 
8. Cows found to have tuberculosis must 
be removed at once from the herd and 
disposed of. 9. Cows taken with any 
suspicious disease must be removed from 
the herd at once. 10. If any contagious 
disease occurs among persons living on 
the farm, the company must at once be 
informed. 

Shipping Butter in Glass Boxes.—The 
Australasian describes a new method of 
shipping butter a long distance in hot 
weather: A box is made of six sheets of 
glass, the edges being covered with 
gummed paper, and the whole enveloped 
in plaster of Paris a quarter of aninch 
thick. This is covered with specially 
prepared paper. The plaster being a 
poor conductor of heat, the temperature 
inside the box remains unchanged. But- 
ter thus packed has been sent from Mel- 
bourne to South Africa, and when opened 
at Kimberley, 790 miles from Capetown, 
was found to be as sound as when it left 
the factory in Victoria. The cost of 
packing is about two cents a pound. 
Cases are now made to hold as much as 
two hundredweight of butter, and forty 
hands, mostly boys and girls, are occu- 
pied in making the cases and covering 
them with plaster. The top, or lid, is 
put on by a simple mechanical arrange- 
ment, and is removed by the buyer with 
equal ease. A saving of 25 per cent. on 
freight and packing is said to be made, 
in comparison with the cost of frozen 
butter carried in the usual way. 

Avpany, N. Y. 


As the fruit begins to ripen in the or- 
chard or vineyard, cultivation should be 
suspended. This is not only that orchard 
fruit may not be soiled by falling upon the 
loosened earth, but, what is still more im- 
portant, to prevent the late growth of 
wood which will not ripen before winter. 
If the ends of the new shoots have not 
been pinched before this, it should be 
done now. This will turnthe sap back 
to the fruit, and will also form fruit buds 





for next year’s crop.—£xachange. 
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A sample of liquid Sozopont by mail, provided you mention this putication and send three cents 





Fore 'city. 


the Proprietors of Sozodont, Hat & RvcksL, Wholesale Druggists, New 
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Restores Natural Color 


“My hair began turning gray and 
falling out. I tried many remedies. 
but obtained no satisfaction until I 
used Ayer’s Hair Vigor. One bottle 
restored my hair to its natural color 
and_fullness.””— Mrs. HERZMANN, 
359 East 68th st., New York City. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
a. 





Like the Chinese it blooms very quickly after plant- 
ing, either in soil, sand or pebbles and water. May be 
had in bloom by the Holidays, each bulb producing sev- 
eral spikes, the exquisite beauty and fragrance of which 
will surpass everything. To introduce it we will send 
(together with wc pere Catalogue and sample copy if 


“Mayflower” with two lovely colored plates,) by Mai 
postpaid, 2 Fine, Large Bulbs for 10 cents, or 6 for 25¢. 

UR ATA hOCuE, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 

of all kinds of Plants and Bulbs, for Fall Planting and 
Winter Blooming, also new Fruits, Shrubs, etc., is now 
ready, and will mailed FREE to all whoapply. Choic- 
est Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other Bulbs, at 
greatly reduced prices. Write foritatonce Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, WM. Y. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 





Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Pavable in Advance 





One number (one week) 10 cents. 


One month.......... $ 25 | Six months.......... $1 50 
Three months....... 75 | Nine months........ 225 
Four months........ 1 oo | One year.......+++- 3 00 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber.........+e++++000% $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers......++++++++ 5 oc 
Three years to one subscriber.......+++++.e+ee: 7 00 
Three subscribers one vear each......++++++00+ 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber......-+seeeeereere 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each....-++s-eeeeeee 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber.......-+++++++00+ 1c 00 
Five subscribers one year each........++++++++ 10 00 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates are invariable. 


Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 
Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP,” one month, 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their paid time has expired. 
We will, however, take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper to any subscriber who 
does not find it convenient to remit at the 
expiration of his subscription upon re- 


ceiving a request to that effect 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in 
the Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year 
additional. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week 
or two previous to the expiration of their 
subscriptions, in order to receive their 
papers uninterruptedly. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
periodicals in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Can save money by writing for 
our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, Capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 


on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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Columbia 


Bicycles 


LEAD THE WORLD. 


No competition has been able to 
shake the hold of Columbia Bicycles 
cr vane Sot It is the nat- 

reward of unequalled experience, 
materials, workmanship and facili- 
ties. To enjoy the highest delight of 
bicycling you must ride the Columbia. 


Standard of the World 


TOO mae" 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Art Catalogue free from all branch 
houses and agents, or will be sent by mail 
for two 2-cent stamps. 




















SOUTHERN | BY 
wee 3 "a | AMERICAN | NORTH st el 


Special to « The Independent ’’ Readers. 
If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
| | | TEA send this “ad and 10c. in 
bas. Se tn Family Teas on re- 
ceipt of $2.50 and this ‘“‘ad.” All 
charges paid. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
TRAVEL, SUMMER RESORTS, = . 
™ Gaze’sT 
aze’s Tours? ag 
52 YEARS OF SUCCESS. 
Escorted Parties leave as follows October 6: 
Round All Choice Programmes 
| and 
Oct. 3 & 31 
Resnestene | | Sept 19 | Special Rates 
Rome, Oct. 10. | All Included. 
53 DAYS $280.00 UPWARD. 
60 DAYS $450.00 UPWARD. 
113 DAYS $860.00, All Included. 
Independent Travel Tickets Everywhere. 
Gieed Steamer Berihs by All Lines. 
WRITE FOR TOURIST GAZETTE and 
SAVE MONEY. 
113 Breadway,. New York. 
f PROGRAMMES ,VEkKwED NOW. 
The Overland Route— World's Pictorial Line 


stamps, and we will mail you a 
P. 0. Box 239. 31 and 38 Ad cea STREET, 
the World | Included. | routes By Post. 
Write fer Pregrammes ef Oriental Teurs. 
Pest Free Upen Application. 
THE ONLY Line West oF Missouri RIVER RUNNING 





% Ib. sample yt B imported, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
| Sep. 2&30 
Also First-Class. 
H. GAZE AND SONS, Ltd., 
UPFET SMOKING AND LIBRARY CARS. 





THE ORIGINAL OVERLAND ROUTE 


It was the Route in ‘49! 
It is the Route To-Day, and 
Will be for All Time to Come 





Fastest Train to the West. 


“THE OVERLAND LIMITED” 


CHICAGO to SAN FRANCISCO daily 
in $s ope Son from C 


R 
Iman Palace jt Dining Cars; rie Reclining 
ars. 








CARMEL 
SOAP 


For the Toilet and Bath. 


Made only from Sweet Olive Oil, by a mission so- 
ciety in Palestine, Syria. An absol ately safe soap for 
nursery. re substances. Recommend- 
ed by physicians as the purest form of castile soap. 
Sold by druggists and grocers. Imported by 
A. KUIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pearl St., New York City. 


= 








ee 





THE INDEPENDENT 
mane pan =F YOU DON’T KNOW, ask the prac- 





BEYMER-BAUMAN e Py ° 
zt Pitteburg. tical, responsible painter —ask anyone 
i Pivtborgh whose business it is to know —and he 
ANCHOR sci will tell you to use Pure White Lead and 
ECKSTEIN Pure Linseed Oil. They make the best and 
oe | most durable paint. To be sure of getting 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 

Pp L 

ULSTER 
= ure White Lead 

} chicago. 
osha examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
eis a For colors use the NationaL Leap Co.’s 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL | Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. No trouble 
SOUTHERN s 
a SS ; to make or match a shade. 
sunaay Philadelphia. } Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 

Cleveland. : of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
oodunzz, Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. 

Buffalo. NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


ESTERBROOK PE48—<—=—> 


THE BANNERSBICYCLE LAMP 
$3.50 : 


Delivered anywhere 
in United States. 











Throws a powerful, broad light, 
and by special arrangement of 





lens illuminates ground to 







perfection. 


Wind Proof. 

Will not Jolt Out. 

No Solder to Melt. 

yj All Parts Removable. 

j/ Fills on Outside Oil Fount. 
Solid Brass, Heavily Nickeled. 
Will not Smoke Up. 

Easy to Take Apart. 

Easy to Put together. 

A Perfect Road IIluminant. 


Your dealer should have them; 
until he has will send, carriage 
paid, for $3.50 to any part of the 
locking device is a = é 
positive preventive. United States. 


PLUME & ATWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York. = - =. Boston, - -*- =* = Chicago. 
FACTORIES: Waterburv and  Timmeston, Conn. 


Burns Kerosene in 
cotton-packed fount. 
No splashing. 
5 1-2 inches high. &., 


Handsome Jewell 4 
side lights. 

No more wick drop- 3 
ping. Our patent rs 








tional Prize 
of 16,600 


Grand Na- 
Francs, at 





P yesesses in the highest degree the entire active proper 
as che a > for FEVER AND rig Matanra, Boo =. 








STEINWAY | 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Call and inspect the newly invented ent Grand 
ng in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
a assortment of. nearly 
STEINWAY “Grand, pright and Square OS P 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
wok Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 








Oy ee So ee ‘ 


° 7 : =I ow 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., | 3 OOP YRIGTTED ‘ 
NEW YORK. , 


‘FALL STYLES: 
Now Ready 


at our own stores and au- 











HAVE YOUR 


Shells 1 loaded | 





‘ thorized agents through- 
out the United States. 











SAVE YOUR FRUITS 


from the Pests BY BUYING 
A DOUGLAS SPRAYER. 








LAFLIN & raped POWDER CO., 
2 Manufacturers of , 
Black and Smokeless 

Sporting. and pe Powders. 


WY. GiTY. 











> bec d 


=| QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 




















September 10, 1896 





Registered Trade Mark. 
JAMES McCUICHEON & CO. 


Invite attention to their fall stock of 


Linen Handkerchiefs, 
Art Linens, 
Housekeeping Linens, 
Blankets, Coverlets, 
and Bed Spreads. 


The assortments in all of these are most 
comprehensive, and include very many 
new goods. 


Write for Catalogue. Just published. 
“THE LINEN STORE,” 
14 West 23d St., N.Y 


ESTABLISHED !780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON. MASS 


MAYER & CO., 
Memorial Windows. 


MUNICH, LONDON, NEW YORK 
47 Barclay Street, New York. 
FRANCIS I. MONAGHAN, Manager. 








end for Uustrated Catalogue. 











. Importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


24 East 23d St., Madison Square, N. Y. 


Our Complete Winter Exhibit now 
ready for inspection. 





An entirely new departure in 


J ACKET Ss Sealskin or 


Persian Lamb 


We advise an early attention to all garments 
requiring alteration to the present style of 
Fashion, which widely differs this year from 
the preceding one. The new thing ; in col- 
larettes and capes imported direct or de- 
signed and made by ourselves, complete an 
incomparable assortment of rich Fur Goods. 


Wholesale Department 


SKINS AND TRIMMINGS FOR TAILORS 
AND anaes OF ROBES Ef MANTERAUX 
SUP- 


cooo WATER =: 


For GENERAL FARM USE, 
COUNTRY RESIDENCES, 
IRRIGATION, Etc. 


IS INSURED BY A PROPERLY ERECTED 


ECLIPSE WINDMILL ** 


ational CASOLENE ENCINE. 
Eclipse Wooden 


AND 
Fairbanks Steel 
Windmills & Towers. 











TANKS. 


Send for Catalogues. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE _. 
e___ ENGINES. 
2 TO 75 H. P. 
For Pumping or Power. Send for Catalogues. 
We have every facility for putting in complete 


WATER SUPPLY and POWER OUTFITS, 
and will submit estimates upon application. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 HIGH 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 























THe Unngrennene Pyess 4t ano 43 GoLv Sreger Svear Fuctow Streser, 





